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Dangers  had  gathered  round  Luther  and  the  Ecformation.  The 
doct(Ji'  of  AVittemberg's  appeal  to  a  General  Council  was  a  new 
jittack  on  papal  authority.  By  a  bull  of  Pius  II,  the  greater  ex- 
communication had  been  denounced  even  against  emperors  who 
should  dare  to  incur  the  guilt  of  such  a  revolt.  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
as  yet  imperfectly  confiraied  in  evangelical  doctrine,  was  prepared 
to  send  Luther  away  from  his  states  ;^  and  hence  a  new  message 
fi-om  Leo  might  have  thrown  the  Reformer  among  strangers,  who 
would  be  afraid  to  compromise  themselves  by  receiving  a  monk 
whom  Rome  had  anathematised.  And  even  should  the  sword 
of  some  noble  be  di-awn  in  his  defence,  mere  knights,  unable  to 
cope  mth  the  powerful  princes  of  Germany,  must  soon  have 
succumbed  in  the  perilous  entei-prisc. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  the  courtiers  of  Leo  X  were  m-ging 
him  to  rigorous  measures,  and  when  one  blow  more  might  have 
placed  his  adversaiy  in  his  hands,  the  pope  suddenly  changed  his 

*  Letter  of  the  Elector  to  his  envoy  at  Rome,  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  2yS.) 
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course  to  one  of  conciliation  and  apparent  mildness.^  It  may  be  saicl^ 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  Elector's  feelings^ 
and  deemed  them  more  decided  in  Luther's  favour  than  they  really 
were.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  public  voice  and  the- 
sphit  of  the  age,  powers  which  at  this  time  ^^'ere  altogether  new, 
seemed  to  throw  an  impregnable  bamer  around  the  Reformer.  It 
may  even  be  supposed,  \\\\X\  one  of  Leo's  biogi-aphers,*  that  he 
followed  the  promptings  of  his  mind  and  heart  which  inclined 
to  gentleness  and  moderation.  Still  this  new  mode  of  action  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  at  such  a  moment,  is  so  extraordinary  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  a  higher  and  mightier  hand. 

There  was  then  at  the  Court  of  Rome  a  Saxon  noble  who  was 
chamberlain  to  the  pope  and  canon  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Meissen. 
He  had  turned  his  talents  to  advantage.  As  he  boasted  of 
being,  in  some  degree,  allied  to  the  Saxon  princes,  the  Roman 
courtiers  sometimes  designated  him  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony. 
In  Italy  he  made  an  absurd  display  of  his  Geiinan  nobility,  while 
in  Germany  he  aped  the  manners  and  polish  of  the  Italians.  He 
was  given  to  wine' — a  vice  which  his  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  had  increased.  Still  the  Roman  courtiers  hoped  gi-eat  things^ 
from  him.  His  German  extraction — his  insinuating  address — and 
his  ability  in  negotiation — all  led  them  to  expect  that  Charles  de 
Miltitz  (this  was  his  name)  would,  by  his  prudence,  succeed  in 
arresting  the  mighty  revolution  which  was  threatening  to  shake 
the  world. 

It  Avas  of  importance  to  conceal  the  true  object  of  the  chamber- 
Iain's  mission,  and  in  this  there  was  no  difficidty.  Four  years 
before,  the  pious  Elector  had  applied  to  the  pope  for  the  golden 
rose.  This  rose,  the  fairest  of  flowers,  was  emblematic  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  being  annually  consecrated  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  was  presented  to  one  of  the  first  princes  in  Europe.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  to  the  Elector.  JVIiltitz  set 
out  with  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affau's,  and  to 
gain  over  the  Elector's  counsellors,  Spalatin  and  Pfeffinger,  for 
whom  he  had  special  letters.  Rome  hoped  that,  by  securing  the 
favour  of  the  persons  about  the  prince,  she  would  soon  become 
mistress  of  her  formidable  adversary. 

The  new  legate,  who  arrived  in  Gennany  in  December  1518, 
was  careful  as  he  came  along  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  To  his  gi-eat  astonishment  he  observed,  at  every  place 
where  he  sionped,  that  the  majority  of  the  inliabitants  were  friendly 

1 "  llatioB'im  agendi  prorsus  oppositam  mire  statuit,  (rallavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  TriA. 
T.  i,  p.  51.  -  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.  ^  Xec  ab  usu  immoderato  vinJ- 

•bstinuit,  (Pallaucini  Hist,  Cone.  Trid.  i,  p.  69). 
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to  the  llefomiation,^  and  spoke  of  Luther  with  enthusiasm.  For  one 
person  favourable  to  the  pope,  there  Avere  three  favourable  to  the 
lleformer.*  Luther  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  the  journey — 
"  What  think  you  of  the  see  (seat)  of  Rome?"  frequently  asked 
the  legate  at  the  mistresses  of  the  inns  and  their  maidservants. 
One  day,  one  of  these  poor  women,  with  gi'eat  simplicity,  replied — 
"  How  can  we  know  what  kind  of  seats  you  have  at  Home,  and 
whether  they  are  of  wood  or  stone?"  ^ 

The  mere  rumom-  of  the  new  legate's  arrival  fiUcd  the  Elector's 
court,  the  university,  the  to^ra  of  Wittemberg,  and  all  Saxony, 
Avith  suspicion  and  distrust.  "Tliank  God,"  wrote  Melancthoii, 
in  alarai,*  "  Martin  stUl  breathes."  It  was  confidently  stated  that 
the  Roman  chamberlain  had  received  orders  to  possess  himself  of 
Luther's  person,  by  force  or  fraud ;  and  the  doctor  was  advised,  on 
all  hands,  to  be  on  ]iis  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  Miltitz. 
"  His  object  in  coming,"  said  they,  "is  to  seize  you  and  give  you 
up  to  the  pope.  Persons  worthy  of  credit  have  seen  the  briefs  of 
which  he  is  the  bearer."  "I  await  the  wiU  of  God,"  replied 
Luther.* 

In  fact,  Miltitz  brought  letters  addressed  to  the  Elector  and  his 
counsellors,  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg. 
He  was  also  provided  with  seventy  apostolic  briefs.  Should  tha 
flatteiy  and  the  favom's  of  Rome  attain  tlieh  object,  and  Frederick 
deliver  Luther  into  her  hands,  these  seventy  briefs  were  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  passports.  He  was  to  produce  and  post  up  one  of  them 
in  each  of  the  tOA\ms  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  hoped  he 
might  thus  succeed  in  dragging  his  prisoner,  without  opposition, 
all  the  way  to  Rome.^ 

The  pope  seemed  to  have  taken  every  precaution.  The  elec- 
toral court  knew  not  well  Avliat  course  to  take.  Violence  would 
have  been  resisted,  but  the  tlithculty  was  to  oppose  the  chief  of 
Christianity,  when  speaking  with  so  much  mildness,  and  appar- 
ently with  so  much  reason.  Would  it  not  be  the  best  plan,  it  was 
said,  to  place  Luther  somewhere  in  concealment  until  the  storm 
was  over?  .  .  .  An  unexpected  event  relieved  Luther,  the  Elector, 
and  the  Reformation,  from  this  difficult  situation.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  suddenly  changed. 

^  "  Sciscitatus  pei*  viam  Miltitzius  quanani  essetin  a!stimationeLutherus....sensit  de 
eo  cum  admiratione  liomines  loqui."     (Pallavicini,  Hist.  Concil.  Trid.  Tom.  i,  p.  51.) 

2  "  Ecce  ubi  unum  pro  papa  stare  invcni,  tres  pro  te  contra  papam  stabaiit."  (L. 
Op.  Lilt,  in  Proei'.)  3  Quid  nos  scire  possumus  quales  vos  Ilomae  habeatis  sellas, 

ligneasne  anlapideas?  (Ibid.)  *  "Martinus  noster,  Deo  gi-atias,  adhuc  spirat. 

(Corpus  Reformatorurn.  Edidit  Bretschneider,  I,  CI.)  ^  Expecto  consilium 

Dei.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  191.)  e  j>er  .sinffula  oppida  affigeret  unum,  et  ita  tutus  me  per- 

duceret  Roinam.     (L.  Op.  Lat.  in  Traef.) 
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On  the  12tli  of  January,  1519,  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, died,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony,  agi-eeably  to  the  Gennanic 
constitution,  became  regent  c"  the  enipu-e.  From  this  time  the 
Elector  feared  not  the  schemes  of  nuncios,  while  new  interests  be- 
gan to  engToss  the  court  of  Rome-^interests  which,  obliging  her  to 
be  chary  of  giving  offence  to  Frederick,  an-ested  the  blow  A\hich 
Miltitz  and  De  Vio  were  undoubtedly  meditating. 

The  pope  earnestly  desired  to  prevent  Charles  of  Austria,  already 
King  of  ISTaples,  from  ascending  the  imperial  tln'one.  A  neighbour- 
ing ]dng  appeared  to  him  more  formidable  than  a  German  monk ; 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  secm-e  the  Elector,  who  might  be  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  give  some  respite  to 
the  monk  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  oppose  the  kiug 
Both,  however,  advanced  in  spite  of  him. 

In  addition  to  the  change  tlius  produced  in  Leo,  there  was  another 
circumstance  wliich  tended  to  avert  the  storm  impending  over  the 
Reforaiation.  The  death  of  the  emperor  was  immediately  follov/ed 
by  political  commotions.  In  the  south  of  the  empire  the  Swabian 
confederation  sought  to  punish  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg,  for  his  infidelity 
to  it,  while  in  the  south,  the  Bishop  of  Hildeslieim  proceeded,  sword 
in  hand,  to  invade  the  bishopric  of  Minden,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  How  could  men  in  power,  amid  such  dis- 
turbances, attach  any  importance  to  a  dispute  relating  to  tlie  re- 
mission of  sins?  But,  above  all,  the  reputation  for  wisdom  enjoyed 
by  the  Elector,  now  regent  of  the  empire,  and  the  protection  wliich 
he  gave  to  the  new  teachers,  were  made  subsei-vient  by  Pro\idence 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reforaiation.  "The  tempest,"  says  Luther, 
intermitted  its  fury,  and  papal  excommunication  began  to  fall  into 
contempt.  The  gospel,  under  tlie  shade  of  the  Elector's  regency, 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  this  way  great  damage  was  sustained 
by  the  papacy."  * 

Moreover,  the  severest  prohibitions  were  natm-ally  mitigated 
during  an  interregnum.  In  every  thing  there  was  more  freedom 
and  greater  facility  of  action.  Liberty  which  began  to  shed  its 
rays  on  the  infant  Befol'mation,  rapidly  developed  the  still  tender 
plant,  and  any  one  might  have  been  able  to  predict  how  favom-able 
political  freedom  would  prove  to  the  progi'ess  of  evangelical 
Christianity. 

Mltitz,  having  arrived  in  Saxony  before  the  death  of  ]\Iaximilian, 
lost  no  time  in  ^dsiting  his  old  friend  Spalatin  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  begin  his  complamt  against  Luther  than  the  chaplain  made  an 
attack  upon  Tezel,  acquainting  the  rancio  with  the  lies  and  blas- 

1  "  Tunc  desiit  paululuni  ssevire  tempestas "  (L.  Op.  Lat  in  TraefJ 
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phemics  of  the  vender  of  indulgences,  and  assuring  him  that  ail 
Germany  blamed  the  Dominican  for  the  division  which  was  rending 
the  Chm-ch. 

Miltitz  was  taken  by  sm-prise.  Instead  of  accuser  he  had  become 
the  accused.  Tm-ning  all  his  m*ath  upon  Tezel,  he  summoned  him 
to  appear  at  Altenbm'g  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 

The  Dominican,  as  great  a  coward  as  a  bully,  and  afraid  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  impostures,  had  ceased  his 
peregrinations  over  town  and  country,  and  was  living  hi  retirement 
in  the  college  of  St.  Paul.  He  grew  pale  on  receiving  the  letter  of 
Miltitz.  Even  Kome  is  abandoning,  threatening,  and  condemning 
him — is  insisting  on  dragging  him  from  the  only  asylum  in  which  he 
feels  himself  in  safety,  and  exposing  him  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies 
.  .  .  Tezel  refused  to  obey  the  nuncio's  summons.  "Assuredly," 
wrote  he  to  Miltitz,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1518,  "I  would  not 
regard  the  fatigues  of  the  jom-ney  if  I  could  leave  Leipsic  without 
endangering  my  life ;  but  the  Augustin,  Martin  Luther,  has  so 
stiiTcd  up  men  in  power,  and  incensed  them  against  me  that  I  am 
not  in  safety  any  Avhere.  A  great  number  of  Luther's  partizans  have 
conspired  my  death,  and  therefore  I  cannot  possibly  come  to  you."  ^ 
There  "v\^as  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  men,  the  one  of  whoni 
was  then  living  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul  at  Leipsic,  and  the  other 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Augustins  at  AVittcmberg.  Li  presence  of 
danger  the  servant  of  God  displayed  intrepid  courage — the  servant 
of  men  despicable  cowardice. 

Mltitz  had  orders,  in  the  first  instance,  to  employ  the  arms  of 
persuasion ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  failure  that  he  was  to 
produce  his  seventy  briefs,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavom',  by  all 
the  favom-s  of  Kome,  to  induce  the  Elector  to  put  down  Luther.  He 
accordingly  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Re- 
foraier.  Tlieir  common  friend,  Spalatiu,  oftered  his  house  for  this 
purpose,  and  Luther  left  Wittemberg  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  January 
to  repair  to  Altenburg. 

At  this  interview  Miltitz  exhausted  all  the  addi'css  of  a  diploma- 
tist and  a  Roman  courtier.  The  moment  Luther  arrived  the  nuncio 
approached  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship.  "  O," 
thought  Luther,  "how  completely  his  violence  is  turned  into  gentle- 
ness !  This  new  Saul  came  into  Germany  provided  with  more  thaiv 
seventy  apostolic  briefs  to  cany  me  alive  and  in  chains  to  murderom 
Rome,  but  the  Lord  has  cast  him  down  on  the  way."  * 

"  Dear  Martin,"  said  the  pope's  chamberlain  to  him  in  a  coaxing  ^ 

1  Ldscher,  ii,  867.  2  ggd  per  viam  a  Domino  prostratus  ....  mtttavit 

violentiam  in  benevolentiam  fallacissime  simulatam.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  208.) 
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tone,  "  I  thought  you  were  an  old  theologian  sitting  quietly  behind 
your  stove,  and  stuffed  Avith  theological  crotchets ;  but  I  see  that 
you  are  still  young,  and  in  the  fidl  vigour  of  life.^  Do  you  know,*' 
continued  he  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "that  you  liave  stirred  up  the 
whole  world  against  the  pope  and  attached  it  to  yourself?"  ^  Miltitz 
was  aware  that  to  flatter  men's  pride  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
seducing  them;  but  he  knew  not  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  "Had  I  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,"  added  he, 
"assuredly  I  would  not  undertake  to  seize  you  and  carry  you  off 
to  Rome."  ^  Rome,  notwithstanding  of  her  power,  felt  herself 
feeble  in  presence  of  a  poor  monk,  and  the  monk  felt  strong  in 
presence  of  Rome.  "God,"  said  Luther,  "arrests  the  billoAvs  of 
the  ocean  at  the  shore,  and  arrests  them  ....  by  the  sand."* 

The  nuncio,  thinking  he  had  thus  prepared  the  mind  of  liis 
opponent,  continued  as  follows:  "Do  you  yom-self  bind  up  the 
woimd  which  you  have  inflicted  on  the  Chm*ch,  and  which  you 
alone  can  cure."  "Beware,"  added  he,  letting  a  few  tears  fall, 
"beware  of  raising  a  tempest,  which  would  bring  ruin  on  Christen- 
dom." ^  He  then  began  gi-adually  to  insinuate  that  a  recantation 
was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  softened 
the  offensiveness  of  the  term  by  giving  Luther  to  understand  that  he 
had  the  highest  esteem  for  hhn,  and  by  expressing  his  indignation 
at  Tezel.  The  net  was  laid  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  how  was 
it  possible  to  avoid  being  taken  in  it?  "Had  the  Ai-chbishop  of 
Mentz  spoken  tliriS  to  me  at  the  outset,"  said  the  Reformer  after- 
wards, "  this  afi^iir  would  not  have  made  so  much  noise."  ^ 

Luther  then  replied.  With  calmness,  but  also  with  dignity  and 
force,  he  stated  the  just  grievances  of  the  Chm-ch ;  expressed  all  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  tlie  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  nobly  com- 
plained of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received  from  Rome, 
notwithstanding  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  Miltitz,  though  he 
had  not  expected  this  firm  language,  was  able,  however,  to  conceal 
his  wrath. 

Luther  resumed,  "  I  offer  to  be  silent  in  future  as  to  these  mat- 
ters, and  let  the  affair  die  out  of  itself,''  provided  my  opponents  also 
are  silent ;  but  if  they  continue  to  attack  me,  a  petty  quarrel  will 
soon  beget  a  serious  combat.  My  armour  ■  is  quite  ready.  I  will 
do  still  more,"  added  he,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  I  will  write 

1  0  Marline,  ego  credebam  et  esse  senem  aliquem  theologum,  qui  post  fornacem 

8edons (L.  Op.  Lat.  in  Pnef.)  ^  (}-\  >1  .>rbeiutotum  mihi  conjunxerim  et 

p;ip:o  abstraxerim.  (L.  Ep.  i.  p.  231.)  oi  iiaberem  25  niiUla  arinatorum,  non 

confiderem  te posse  a  nic  Romam  perduci,  (,!.,  O]).  Lat.  in  PiaRll)        *  L.  Op.  (W.)  xxii. 
5  Profusis  lacrjmis  ipsum  oravit,  ne  tarn  perniciosam  Christiano  generi  tem))es- 
tatem  cieret.  (PaUavicini,  i,  52.)  *  Non  evasisset  res  in  tantum  tuniultum. 

(L.  Op.  Lat.  in  Prj3f.)  <Und  die  Sache  sich  zu  Tode  bluten.)  L.  Ep.  i,  •2*)7. 
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his  Holiness,  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  somewhat  too  violent, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  as  a  faithful  child  of  the  Church  I  com- 
bated harangues  which  subjected  her  to  mockery  and  insult  from 
the  people.  I  even  consent  to  publish  a  document  in  which  I  will 
request  all  who  read  my  books  not  to  see  any  thing  in  them  adverse 
to  the  Roman  Chmxh,  but  to  remain  subject  to  her.  Yes :  I  am 
disposed  to  do  every  thing  and  bear  every  thing;  but  as  to  retrac- 
tation never  expect  it  from  me." 

Luther's  decided  tone  convinced  Miltitz  that  the  wisest  course  was 
to  appear  satisfied  ^vith  the  promise  which  the  Reformer  had  just 
made,  and  he  merely  proposed  that  an  archbishop  shouldbe  appointed 
arbiter  to  decide  certain  points  which  might  come  under  discussion. 
''Be  it  so,"  said  Luther,  "  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  pope  will 
not  consent  to  have  a  judge.  In  that  case  no  more  will  I  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  pope,  and  then  the  strife  will  begin  anew.  The 
pope  will  give  out  the  text,  and  I  will  make  the  commentary." 

Thus  terminated  the  fii'st  inteniew  between  Luther  and  Miltitz. 
They  had  a  second,  in  which  the  truce,  or  rather  peace,  was  signed. 
Luther  immediately  informed  tlie  Elector  of  what  had  passed. 
"  Most  serene  prince  and  very  gracious  lord,"  wi'ote  he,  "I  hasten 
'Very  humbly  to  inform  your  Electoral  Highness,  that  Charles  de 
.Miltitz  and  I  have  at  length  agreed,  and  have  terminated  the  afiaii- 
'by  means  of  the  two  following  articles : — 

"  1st,  Both  parties  are  forbidden  to  preach  or  write,  or  to  do  any 
tiling  fm-ther  in  reference  to  the  dispute  which  has  arisen. 

"  2ndly,  ililtitz  will  immediately  acquaint  the  holy  father  with 
'the  state  of  matters.  His  holiness  will  order  an  enlightened  bishop 
to  enqmi'e  into  the  affair,  and  specify  the  erroneous  articles  which 
I  am  required  to  retract.  If  I  am  found  to  be  in  eiTor,  I  will  retract 
willingly,  and  never  more  do  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  honour  or  the  authority  of  the  holy  Roman  Church."  ^ 

The  agi-eement  being  thus  made,  Miltitz  appeared  quite  de- 
lighted. "  For  a  hundred  years,"  exclaimed  he,  "  no  aflau-  has 
given  the  cai-dinals  and  Roman  corn-tiers  more  anxiety  than  this. 
They  would  have  given  ten  thousand  ducats  sooner  than  consent  to 
its  longer  continuance."  * 

The  chamberlain  of  the  pope  made  a  great  show  of  feeling 
before  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Sometimes  he  expressed  joy, 
at  other  times  shed  tears.  This  display  of  sensibility  made  little 
impression  on  the  Reformer,  but  he  refrained  from  showing  whai 
he  thought  of  it.     "I  looked  as  if  I  did  not  understand  what  wj« 

^  L.  Ep.  i,  203.  a  "  Ab  integro  jam  saeculo  nu'iium  negotiuni  Eccleaias  conti- 

I5isse  quod  majorem  illi  sollicitudinem  incussisset.*  (Pallavicini,  Tom.  i,  p.  62.) 
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meant  by  these  crocodile  tears,"  ^  said  he.    The  crocodile  is  said  to 
weep  when  it  cannot  seize  its  prey. 

Lnther  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  supper  from  IVIiltitz,  the- 
host  laid  aside  the  stiffness  attributed  to  his  office,  while  Luther 
gave  full  scope  to  his  natui-al  gaiety.  It  was  a  joyous  repast,*  and 
when  the  parting  hour  amved,  the  legate  took  the  heretical  doctor 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  him.^  "  A  Judas  kiss,"  thought  Luther, 
"  I  pretended,"  An-ote  he  to  Staupitz,  "not  to  comprehend  all  these 
Italian  manners."* 

Was  this  then  to  be  in  truth  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  betweea 
Rome  and  the  damiing  Reformation?  Miltitz  hoped  so,  and  re- 
joiced at  it,  for  he  had  a  nearer  view  than  the  courtiers  of  Rome 
of  the  feaif  id  res'dts  whicli  the  Reformation  might  produce  in  regard 
to  the  papacy.  If  Luther  and  his  opponents  are  silent,  said  he  to 
hmiself,  the  dispute  will  be  ended,  and  Rome  by  availing  herself  of 
favom*able  circumstances  will  regain  all  her  ancient  influence.  It 
thus  seemed  that  the  debate  was  di'awing  to  a  close:  Rome  had 
stretched  out  her  ai-ms  and  Luther  had  apparently  thro>\Ti  himself 
into  them ;  but  the  Reformation  was  the  work  not  of  man  but  of 
God.  The  eiTor  of  Rome  consisted  in  seeing  the  quarrel  of  a  monk 
where  she  ought  to  have  seen  an  awakening  of  the  Chm'ch.  The 
revival  of  Christendom  was  not  to  be  aiTCSted  by  the  kisses  of  a 
pope's  chamberlain. 

Miltitz,  in  fulfdment  of  the  agreement  which  he  had  just  con- 
cluded, proceeded  from  Altenbm-g  to  Leipsic,  where  Tezel  was  re- 
siding. There  was  no  occasion  to  shut  Tezel's  mouth,  for,  sooner 
than  speak,  he  would,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  hidden  himself  in 
the  boAvels  of  the  earth ;  but  the  nuncio  was  determined  to  discharge 
his  -y^Tath  upon  him.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Leipsic  ]\liltitz. 
summoned  the  unhappy  Tezel  before  him,  loaded  him  wdth  re- 
proaches, accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  whole  mischief,, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  pope's  displeasm-e.*  ISTor  was  this  all: 
the  agent  of  the  house  of  Fugger,  who  was  then  at  Leipsic,  was- 
confronted  with  him.  Miltitz  laid  before  the  Dominican  the  accounts 
of  that  house,  together  with  papers  which  he  himself  had  signed,, 
and  proved  that  he  had  squandered  or  stolen  considerable  sums* 
The  poor  -s^Tctch,  who  had  stickled  at  nothing  in  his  day  of  glory, 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  justice  of  these  accusations :  despah*  seized 
him,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  Imew  not  where  to  hide  his- 
shame.    Luther  heard  of  the  miserable  condition  of  his  old  enemy, 

1  "  Ego  dissimulabam  has  crocodili  lacrymas  a  me  intelligL"  (L.  Ep.  i,  216.). 
3  "  Atque  vespcri,  me  accepto,  connvio  loctati  sumus."    (Ibid.  231.)  »  "  Sic  amice 

discessimus  etiam  cum  osculo ;  (Judae  scilicet)"    (Ibid.  216.)  *  Has  Italitates, 

(L.  Ep.  i,  231.)  0   Verbis  minisque  pontificiis  ito  fregit  homiuem,  hactenus- 

terribilemcunctisetimperterritum  stentorem,    (L.  Op.  in  Pt»£) 
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and  was  tlie  only  person  wiio  felt  for  liim.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatiii 
he  says,  "I  pity  Tezel."^  Nor  clid  he  confine  himself  to  such  ex- 
pressions. He  had  hated  not  the  man  but  his  misconduct,  and,  at 
the  moment  when  Kome  was  pouring  out  her  wrath  upon  him, 
wTote  him  in  the  most  consolatory  terms.  But  all  was  to  no 
puiposo.  Tezel,  stung  by  remorse,  alarmed  at  the  reproaches  o[ 
his  best  friends,  and  di*cading  the  anger  of  the  pope,  not  long  after 
died  miserably,  and  as  was  supposed  of  a  broken  heart.* 

Luther,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  MUtitz,  on  the  3rd  of  March 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  pope : — 

"  Blessed  Father!  ^vill  your  Blessedness  deign  to  turn  your  pa- 
ternal ears,  which  arc  like  those  of  Christ  himself,  towards  your 
poor  sheep  and  kindly  listen  to  its  bleat.  '\\Tiat  shall  I  do.  Most 
Holy  Father !  I  am  unable  to  bear  the  fierceness  of  your  anger, 
and  knoAV  not  how  to  escape  from  it.  I  am  asked  to  retract,  and 
would  hasten  to  do  so  could  it  lead  to  the  end  which  is  proposed 
by  it.  But,  owing  to  the  persecutions  of  my  enemies,  my  wTitings 
have  been  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  are  too  deeply  engraven  on 
men's  hearts  to  be  effaced.  A  recantation  would  only  add  to  the 
dishonom-  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  raise  an  universal  cry  of 
accusation  against  her.  ]Most  Holy  Father!  I  declare  before  God 
and  all  his  creatm-es,  that  I  have  never  wished,  and  do  not  nowwish^ 
either  by  force  or  guile,  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
or  of  your  Holiness.  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  in  heaven 
or  on  the  earth  whicli  ought  to  be  put  above  this  Chm-ch,  unless  it 
be  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  all."^ 

These  words  might  seem  strange  and  even  reprehensible  in  the 
mouth  of  Luther,  did  we  not  reflect  that  the  light  did  not  break  in 
upon  him  aR  at  once,  but  by  slow  and  progi*essive  steps.  They 
show,  and  this  is  very  important,  that  the  Refoniiation  was  not 
simply  an  opposition  to  the  papacy.  Its  accomplishment  was  not 
effected  by  warring  against  this  or  that  form,  or  by  means  of  this  or 
that  negative  tendency.  Opposition  to  the  pope  Avas  only  one  of 
its  secondaiy  features.  Its  creating  principle  Vas  a  new  life,  a 
positive  doctrine — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all  and  paramount  to 
all — to  Rome  herself,"  as  Luther  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter.  To  this  principle  the  revolution  of  the  IGth  century  is  truly 
to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier  period  a  letter  from  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg,  positively  refusing  to  retract,  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  pope  to  pass  without  animadversion.  But  Maximilian 

1  Doleo  Tetzelium.    (L.  Ep,  i,  p.  223.)  2  ggd  conscientia  indignitate  Papae  forte- 

occulruit.    (L.  Op.  in  Praef.)  3  Praeter  unum  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  omnium. 

(L.  Up.  i,  p.  23t.) 
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was  dead,  tlic  topic  of  engrossing  interest  was  the  election  of  his 
successor,  and  amid  the  political  intrigues  which  then  agitated  the 
pontifical  city,  Luther's  letter  was  overlooked. 

The  Refomier  was  eraplo}ing  his  time  to  better  purpose  than  his 
powerful  antagonist.  While  Leo  X,  engrossed  by  his  interests  as 
a  temporal  prince,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  a  dreaded 
neighbour  from  reaching  the  Imperial  throne,  Luther  was  daily 
gi-owing  in  knowledge  and  in  faith.  He  studied  the  Decretals  of 
the  popes,  and  made  discoveries  which  gi-eatly  modified  his  views. 
Writin^^i  Spalatin  he  says,  "I  am  reading  the  Decretals  of  the 
popes,  and,  let  me  say  it  in  yom*  ear,  I  loiow  not  whether  the  pope 
is  Antichrist  liimself  or  only  his  apostle  ;*  to  such  a  degi'ee  in  these 
Decretals  is  Christ  outraged  and  crucified."' 

Still  he  continued  to  respect  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome,  and  liad 
no  thought  of  separating  from  her.  "  Let  the  Roman  Church,"  said 
he  in  the  explanation  which  he  had  promised  Miltitz  to  publish, 
'  *'  be  honom-ed  of  God  above  all  others.  On  this  point  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  forty-six  popes,  and  several  hun- 
di'ed  thousand  martyrs,  have  shed  their  blood  in  her  bosom,  and 
there  vanquished  hell  and  the  world,  so  that  the  eye  of  God  spe- 
cially rests  upon  her.  Althougli  every  thing  about  her  is  noAv  in  a 
very  sad  condition  that  is  no  ground  for  separating  from  her.  On 
the  contrary  the  worse  things  are,  the  more  fimily  we  should  cling 
to  her.  Om-  separation  is  not  the  means  by  which  she  can  be  im- 
proved: We  must  not  abandon  God  because  there  is  a  devil ;  nor 
the  cliildi-en  of  God  who  are  still  at  Rome,  because  the  majority  are 
wicked.  Xo  sin,  no  wickedness,  can  justify  us  in  destroying  cha- 
rity or  violating  unity  ;  for  cliarity  can  do  all  things,  and  nothing 
is  difiicult  to  unity."* 

It  was  not  Luther  that  separated  from  Rome,  but  Rome  that 
separated  from  Luther,  and  by  so  doing  rejected  the  ancient  cathoUc 
faith  of  which  he  was  then  the  representative.  Nor  was  it  Luther 
that  deprived  Rome  of  her  power  and  compelled  her  bishop  to  de- 
scend from  an  usul'ped  throne.  The  doctrines  which  he  announced, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  again  divinely  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Church  with  gi-eat  force  and  achnirable  purity,  alone  could  pre- 
vail against  a  power  by  which  the  Church  had  for  ages  been 
-enslaved. 

These  declarations,  which  Luther  published  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, did  not  fully  satisfy  Miltitz  and  De  Vio.  These  two  \Tiltm'es, 
After  both  missing  their  prey,  had  retu-ed  within  the  ancient  walls 

1  Jfescio  an  i'apa  sit  Antichristus  ipse  vel  apostolus  ejus.    (L.  Ep.  i,  239.) 
a  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvu.  224. 
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of  Tr(^v03.  There,  seconded  by  the  Prince-archbishop,  they  hoped 
jointly  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  they  had  failed  individu- 
ally. The  two  nuncios  were  aware  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
expected  from  Frederick,  now  invested  with  supreme  power  in  the 
empire.  They  saw  that  Luther  persisted  in  his  refusal  of  retracta- 
tion. The  only  plan,  therefore,  was  to  withdi'aw  the  heretical  monk 
from  the  protection  of  the  Elector,  and  entice  him  into  their  own 
neighbourhood.  If  the  Keformer  were  once  in  Treves,  in  a  state 
subject  to  a  prince  of  the  Church,  he  would  be  dexterous  indeed 
if  he  got  away  -^athout  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  scheme  was  immediately  proceeded  with.  "Luther," 
said  Miltitz  to  the  Elector- archbishop  of  Treves,  "  has  accepted 
your  Grace  as  arbiter;  call  him  therefore  before  you."  The  Elec- 
tor of  Treves  accordingly  (3rd  May)  ^n'ote  to  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, and  requested  him  to  send  Luther.  De  Vio,  and  afterwards 
Miltitz  himself,  also  ^\Tote,  announcing  that  the  rose  of  gold  had 
aiTived  at  Augsburg,  at  the  house  of  Fugger.  Now,  thought  they, 
is  the  moment  to  strike  the  decisive  blow. 

But  things  were  changed,  and  neither  Frederick  nor  Luther  felt 
alarmed.  The  Elector,  understanding  his  new  position,  had  no 
'onger  any  fear  of  the  pope  and  far  less  of  his  servants.  The  Re- 
former, seeing  Miltitz  and  De  Vio  in  concert,  had  some  idea  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  him  if  he  complied  with  their  invitation. 
*'  Everywhere,"  says  he,  "  on  all  hands,  and  in  all  ways,  tliey  seek 
my  life."^  Besides,  he  had  requested  the  pope  to  decide ;  but  the 
pope,  engrossed  with  crowns  and  intrigues,  had  given  no  ansAver. 
Luther  thus  ^vi'ote  to  Miltitz :  "  Hoav  could  I  undertake  the  journey, 
without  an  order  from  Rome,  amid  the  troubles  which  shake  the  em- 
pire? HoAv  could  I  face  so  many  dangers  and  subject  myself  to  so 
much  expence,  I  who  am  the  poorest  of  men  ?" 

The  Elector  of  Treves,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  a 
friend  of  Frederick,  was  willing  to  meet  his  views.  He  had  no  de- 
fiu-e,  moreover,  to  involve  himself  in  the  affair  without  being  posi- 
tively called  upon.  He  therefore  agi-eed  mth  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  defer  the  investigation  till  the  next  diet.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  this  diet  assembled  at  Woims. 

"VVliile  the  hand  of  Providence  successfully  warded  off  all  the 
dangers  which  threatened  him,  Luther  was  boldly  advancing  to  a 
result  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware.  His  reputation  was 
extending,  the  cause  of  truth  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  num- 
her  of  the  students  of  Wittemberg,  among  whom  were  the  most 

1  Video  ubique,  andlque,  qaocamgue  inodo,  ardmam  meam  qoseri.  (L.  Ep.  i,  d,  274. 
16th  May.) 
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(ilsthiguislied  young  men  in  Germany,  rapidly  increased.  "  Oar- 
town,"  wrote  Luther,  "can  scarcely  contain  all  who  come  to  it;"" 
and  on  another  occasion,  "  The  number  of  students  increases  out  of 
measure,  like  a  stream  ovei-fiowing  its  banks."  ^ 

But  Germany  was  no  longer  the  only  country  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  lieformer  was  heard.  It  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  the- 
empire,  and  begun  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Eoman  power 
in  the  diiferent  states  of  Christendom.  Frobenius,  the  famous 
printer  of  Bale,  had  published  the  collected  ^Vorks  of  Luther,  which 
were  rapidly  disposed  of.  At  Bale  even  the  bishop  applauded- 
Luther;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  after  reading  his  work,  exclaimed 
somewhat  ironically,  and  punning  on  his  name,  "  O,  Luther,  thou  art 
a  true  Luther !"  (a  true  pm-ifier,  Lautercr.) 

Erasmus  was  at  Louvain  when  Luther's  works  amved  in  tlie 
Netherlands.  The  prior  of  the  Augustins  of  Antwei-p,  who  had. 
studied  at  Wittemberg,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,, 
held  true  primitive  Christianity,  and  many  other  Belgians  besides,, 
read  them  with  avidity.  "  But,"  says  the  scholar  of  llotterdam,. 
*'  those  who  sought  only  their  own  interest,  and  entertained  the- 
people  with  old  wives'  fables,  gave  full  vent  to  then-  grovelling 
fanaticism."  "  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to 
Luther,  "  to  describe  the  emotions,  the  tridy  tragic  scenes,  -which- 
yom*  -vn-itings  have  produced.* 

Frobenius  sent  six  hundred  copies  of  the  works  into  France  an(^- 
Spain.  They  were  publicly  sold  at  Paris,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
the  doctors  of  Sorbonne  then  read  them  ^nth  approbation.  "  It 
was  tune,"  said  several  of  them,  "  that  those  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  speak  thus  freely."  In  England  the 
Works  "ST-ere  received  Aiith  still  greater  eagerness.  Spanish  mer- 
chants at  Antwei-p  caused  them  to  be  translated  into  their  native 
tongue,  and  sent  them  into  Spain.  "Assuredly,"  says  Fallavicini, 
"these  merchants  were  of  Moorish  blood.  "^ 

Calvi,  a  learned  bookseller  of  Favia,  carried  a  great  number  of 
copies  of  the  works  into  Italy,  and  circulated  them  in  all  the  trans- 
alpine to^yns.  This  leanied  man  was  animated  not  by  a  love  of  gain 
but  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  revival  of  piety.  The  vigom'  with 
which  Luther  maintained  tlie  cause  of  godliness  filled  liira  with 
joy.  "  All  the  learned  of  Italy,"  exclaimed  he,  "  -wiU  concur  with 
me,  and  we  will  see  you  celebrated  in  stanzas  composed  by  our 
most  distinguished  poets." 

•^  Sicut  aqua  inundans.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  278,  279.)  -  NuUo  sermone  cotisequi 

queain,  quas  tragoedias  hie  excitarint  tui  libelli.  (Erasni.  Ep.  vi,  4.)  I  am  not  abl» 
oy  any  words  to  describe  the  tragedies  which  your  works  have  produced  here. 

'  Maurorum  stirpe  prognatis.  (Pallav.  i,  91.) 
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Frobenius,  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  publication  to  Lutlior, 
told  him  all  these  gladdening  news,  and  added,  "  I  have  disposed  of 
all  the  copies  except  ten,  and  never  had  so  good  a  return."  Other 
letters  also  informed  Luther  of  the  joy  produced  by  his  works.  "I 
urn  glad,"  says  he,  "  that  the  truth  gives  so  much  pleasure,  although 
she  speaks  with  little  learning,  and  in  a  style  so  barbarous."^ 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  revival  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  all  countries,  if  we  except  Switzerland,  and 
even  France  where  the  gospel  had  previously  been  heard,  the  ar- 
rival of  Luther's  Avi'itings  forms  the  first  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  A  printer  of  Bale  diffused  these  first  germs  of  the 
truth.  At  the  moment  when  the  Roman  pontiff  entertained  hopes 
of  suppressing  the  work  in  Geraiany,  it  began  in  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands, Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland;  and  now,  even 
should  Rome  hew  down  the  original  trunlv,  what  would  it  avaU? 
The  seeds  are  already  diffused  over  every  soil. 


CHAP.  n. 

The  War  seems  ended  in  Germany— Eck  Revives  the  Contest—Debate  between  Eck 
and  Carlstadt— The  Question  of  the  Pope— Luther  Replies— Alarm  of  Luther's 
Friends — Luther's  courage — Truth  triumphs  single-handed — Refusal  of  Duke 
George — Delight  of  Mosellanus  and  Fears  of  Erasmus. 

While  the  combat  was  only  beginning  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empu-e  it  seemed  to  him  almost  ceased  within  it.  The  most  blus- 
tering soldiers  of  Rome,  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Jiiterbock,  after 
having  imprudently  attacked  Luther,  had,  after  a  \1gorous  rejoinder 
from  the  Reformer,  hastened  to  resume  silence.  The  partisans  of 
the  pope  were  quiet ;  and  Tezel  was  unfit  for  service.  Luther's 
friends  conjured  him  not  to  persist  in  the  contest,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised to  comply.  The  theses  were  beginning  to  be  forgotten.  By 
this  perfidious  peace  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  Refonncr  was  com- 
pletely paralysed;  and  the  Refomiation  seemed  to  be  aiTCSted. 
*'But,"  says  Luther  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  this  period,  "men 
were  imagining  vain  things,  for  the  Lord  had  arisen  to  judge  the 
nations."*  "  God,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  does  not  lead  but 
urges  and  hurries  me  along.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  would 
fain  be  at  rest,  but  am  precipitated  into  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
revolution."* 

1  **  In  his  id  gaudeo,  quod  Veritas  tarn  barbare  et  indocte  loquens,  adeo  placet.    (L. 
Ep.  i,  255.)  3  Dominus  evigilavit  et  stat  ad  judicandos  populos.    (L.  Op.  Lat.  in 

Praef.)  3  Deus  rapit,  pellit,  nedum  ducit  me  :  non  sum  cormpos  mei :  volo  esse 

quietus  et  rapior  in  medios  tumultus.    (L.  Ep.  i,  '-'31.) 
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The  person  who  renewed  the  contest  was  Eck  the  schoobian, 
Luther's  old  friend,  and  the  author  of  the  Obelisks.  He  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  papacy,  but  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of 
genuine  religious  sentiment,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  at 
all  times  too  numerous,  wlio  value  learning,  and  even  theolog}^  and 
religion,  merely  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  name  in  the  Avorld.  Vain 
glory  Im-ks  under  the  priest's  cassock  as  well  as  the  soldier's  helmet. 
Eck  had  studied  the  art  of  disputation  according  to  the  scholastic 
rules,  and  was  an  acknoAvledged  master  in  this  species  of  warfare. 
While  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  warriors  at  tho 
period  of  the  Reformation,  sought  glory  in  tournaments,  the  school- 
men sought  it  in  the  syllogistic  disputations,  which  were  often 
exhibited  in  universities.  Eck,  who  was  full  of  himself,  stood  high 
m  his  o^vn  opinion,  and  was  proud  of  his  talents,  of  the  popularity  of 
his  cause,  and  the  trophies  which  he  had  won  in  eight  universities 
in  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Germany,  eagerly  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  power  and  dexterity  in  debate  with 
the  Reformer.  He  luid  spared  nothing  to  secure  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age.  He  was  ever 
seeking  to  stir  up  new  discussions,  to  produce  a  sensation,  and 
by  means  of  his  exploits  procure  access  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life.  A  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  had,  by  his  o\^^l  account, 
been  only  a  series  of  triumphs.  The  most  learned  of  the  learned 
had  been  constrained  to  subscribe  to  his  theses.  A  practised 
bravado,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  new  field  of  battle,  where  he 
thought  himself  secure  of  victory.  That  little  monk,  who  had 
gi'own  up  all  at  once  into  a  giant,  that  Luther,  whom  no  one  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  vanquish,  offended  his  pride,  and  excited  hi& 
jealousy.^  It  might  be  that  Eck,  in  seeking  his  own  glory,  might 
destroy  Rome  ....  but  scholastic  vanity  was  not  to  be  arrested 
by  any  such  consideration.  Theologians,  as  well  as  princes,  have 
repeatedly  sacrificed  the  general  interest  to  then-  individual  glory. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  doctor  of 
Ingolstadt  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  lists  with  his  troublesome- 
rival. 

The  zealous  but  too  ardent  Carlstadt  was  still  of  one  nimd  with 
Luther — the  special  bond  of  union  between  them  being  their 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  their  admiration  of  St, 
Augustine.  Carlstadt,  who  was  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament^ 
and  possessed  little  prudence,  was  not  a  man  to  be  aiTCsted  by  the 
addi'css  and  policy  of  a  iMiltitz.   In  opposition  to  the  Obelisks  of  Dr. 

^  Nihil  cupiebat  ardentius,  quam  sui  specimen  prsebere  in  solemni  disputatione  ctin» 
•emulo.  (Pallavicini,  Tom.  i,  p.  5».} 
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Eck,  he  had  published  theses  in  which  he  defended  Luther  and  theii 
common  faith.  Eck  had  replied,  and  Carlstadt,  detenu Ined  not  tc 
leave  him  the  last  word,  had  rejoined.  The  combat  grew  warm. 
Eck,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  had. 
thrown  do\\ai  the  gauntlet;  and  the  impetuous  Carlstadt  had  taken 
it  up.  God  employed  the  passions  of  these  two  men  to  accomplish 
his  designs.  Though  Luther  had  taken  no  part  in  these  debates,, 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  hero  of  the  fight.  There  are  men  whom.. 
the  force  of  ch'cumstances  always  brings  upon  the  scene.  Leipsic 
was  fixed  upon,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  discussion, 
which  bears  its  name. 

Eck  cared  little  about  combating  -with  Carlstadt,  and  even  van- 
quishing him.  Luther  was  the  opponent  whom  he  had  in  view- 
He  accordingly  employed  every  means  to  bring  him  into  the  field ; . 
and  with  this  view  published  thirteen  theses,^  directed  against  tha 
leading  doctrines  which  had  been  espoused  by  the  Reformer.  The 
thirteenth  was  in  these  tenns: — "We  deny  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  not  superior  to  other  Churches  before  the  time  of 
Pope  Sylvester;  and  we  acknowledge  at  all  times,  that  he  who  hat^ 
occupied  the  see  of  St.  Peter  and  professed  his  faith,  *  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."  Sylvester  lived 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great;  and  hence  Eck,  in  this  thesis^ 
denied  that  the  primacy  which  Rome  enjoyed  was  conferred  on 
her  by  that  emperor. 

Luther,  whose  consent  to  remain  silent  had  not  been  given 
without  reluctance,  was  strongly  excited  when  he  read  these  pro- 
positions. He  saw  that  he  was  the  person  aimed  at,  and  felt  that 
he  could  not,  Avith  honom',  evade  the  contest.  "  This  man,"  said 
he,  "  names  Carlstadt  as  his  antagopist,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
his  assault  upon  me.  But  God  reigns,  and  knows  what  result  he 
designs  to  bring  out  of  this  tragedy.^  The  question  is  not  between 
Dr.  Eck  and  me.  God's  pui-pose  will  be  accomplished.  Thanks 
to  Eck,  this  affair,  which  hitherto  has  been  mere  sport,  wiU  atr 
length  become  serious,  and  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  tyranny  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Rome  herself  broke  the  agi'eement.  She  did  more ;  when  she 
renewed  the  signal  for  battle,  she  directed  it  to  a  point  which 
Luther  had  not  previously  attacked.  The  subject  which  Dr.  Eck 
singled  out  for  his  antagonists  was  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Li 
thus  following  the  dangerous  example  which  Tezel  had  given,*" 
Rome  inA-ited  the  blows  of  the  champion;  and  if  she  left  her 

1  Defensio  adversus  Echii  monomachiam.  -  L.  Op.  (L.)  xni,  p.  242. 

'  Sed  Deus  in  medio  deorura  ;  ipse  novit  quid  ex  ea  tragoedia  deducere  TOluerit, 
(L,  Ep.  5,  230,  222.)  *  1st  vol.  p.  402. 
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mangled  members  on  the  arena,  she  had  herself  to  blame  for  the 
pmiishment  inflicted  by  his  mighty  arai. 

The  pontifical  supremacy  being  once  overthrown,  the  wliolc  of 
the  Koman  platforai  fell  to  pieces.  Hence  the  papacy  was  in 
imminent  peril;  and  yet  neither  Miltitz  nor  Cajetan  took  an}" 
steps  to  prevent  this  new  contest.  Did  they  imagine  that  the 
Eefomiation  would  be  vanquished,  or  were  they  smitten  with  that 
blindness  by  which  the  ruin  of  the  mighty  is  accomi>lished? 

Luther,  who,  by  his  long  silence,  had  given  an  example  of  rare 
moderation,  boldly  met  the  challenge  of  his  antagonist,  whoso 
theses  he  immediately  opposed  by  counter  theses.  The  last  Avas  in 
these  terms: — "The  primacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  defended 
by  means  of  miserable  decretals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  composed 
within  the  last  four  hundi-ed  years ;  whereas  this  primacy  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  authentic  history  of  eleven  centuries,  the  declara- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
which  is  the  purest  of  all  Councils."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  Luther  thus 'v\Tote  to  the  Elector: — "God 
knows  it  was  my  firm  determination  to  be  silent ;  and  I  rejoiced  to 
-see  the  game  at  length  brought  to  a  close.  So  faithfully  have  I 
observed  the  paction  concluded  with  the  pope's  commissioner,  that 
I  did  not  reply  to  Sylvester  Prierias,  notwithstanding  of  tlic  taunts 
of  adversaries  and  the  counsels  of  friends.  But  now  Dr.  EcL 
attacks  me,  and  not  only  me,  but  the  whole  University  of  Wittcm- 
berg  besides.    I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  thus  covered  with  obloquy."' 

At  the  same  time  Luther  wi'ote  to  Carlstadt,  "  I  am  unwilling, 
excellent  Andre^v,  that  you  should  engage  in  this  quarrel,  since  1 
am  the  person  aimed  at."  "  I  ^vill  gladly  lay  aside  my  serious 
labours  and  enter  into  the  sporl%  of  these  flatterers  of  the  Roman 
pontiff."'  Then  apostrophising  his  adversary  -with  disdain,  and 
calling  from  Wittemberg  to  Ingolstadt,  he  exclaims — "  Xow,  then, 
my  dear  Eck,  be  com-ageous,  and  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
thou  mighty  man.*  HaAdng  failed  to  please  you  as  mediator, 
perhaps  I  will  please  you  better  as  antagonist.  Not  that  I  have 
any  thought  of  vanquishing  you,  but  after  all  the  trophies  which 
you  have  gained  in  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Bavaria,  (at  least  if 
we  are  to  take  your  account  for  it,)  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Saxony  and  Msnia,  so 
that  you  will  be  for  ever  saluted  by  the  glorious  title  of  Augustus."* 

All  Luther's  friends  did  not  share  his  courage,  for  up  to  this  hour 

1  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  245.  =  L.  Ep.  i,  p.  237.  '  Gaudens  et  vidcns  post- 

habeo  istoruni  meli  seria  ludo.  (ThnL  p.  251.)  *  Esto  vir  fortis  et  accingere  gladio 

tuo  super  femur  tuum,  potentissm«c  i  (Ibid.)  ^  Ac  si  voles  semper  Augustus 

saluteris  in  aitcniuin.  (Ibid.  p.  251.) 
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none  bad  been  able  to  -withstand  the  sophistry  of  Dr.  Eck.  But 
what  alai-med  them  most  was  the  subject  of  dispute — the  primacy 
of  the  pope  1  .  .  .  .  How  does  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg  dare 
to  encounter  tliis  giant  who  for  ages  has  crushed  all  his  enemies  V 
The  courtiers  of  the  Elector  begin  to  tremble.  Spalatin  the  confidant 
-of  the  prince,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Reformer,  is  full  of  anxiety. 
Frederick,  too,  feels  uneasy:  even  the  sword  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  with  which  he  had  been  armed  at  Jerusalem,  would 
be  unequal  to  this  warfare.  Luther  alone  feels  no  alarm.  His 
thought  is,  "  The  Lord  will  deliver  him  into  my  hands."  The 
faith  with  which  he  is  animated  enables  him  to  strengthen  his 
friends.  "I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Spalatin,"  said  he,  "  not  to  give 
yourself  up  to  fear ;  you  know  well  that  if  Christ  was  not  with  me, 
all  that  I  have  done  up  to  this  hour  must  have  been  my  ruin.  Was 
it  not  lately  ■wi'itten  from  Italy,  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  that  I  had  upset  Rome,  and  that,  not  knowing  how  to 
appease  the  tumult,  they  were  pui-posing  to  attack  me  not  according 
to  the  forms  of  justice,  but  by  Roman  finesse,  (the  very  words 
•used,)  that  is,  I  presume,  by  poison,  ambush,  and  assassination?" 

"I  restram  myself,  and  from  love  to  the  Elector,  and  the  univer- 
sity, keep  back  many  things  which  I  would  employ  against  Babylon, 
were  I  elsewhere.  O !  my  poor  Spalatin !  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
■of  Scripture  and  of  the  Chmxh  without  mitating  the  beast.  Never, 
therefore,  hope  to  see  me  at  rest,  at  least,  until  I  renounce  theolog}' 
If  this  work  is  of  God,  it  will  not  be  terminated  before  all  my 
friends  have  forsaken  me,  as  Christ  was  forsaken  by  his  disciples. 
Tmth  will  endure  single-handed,  and  triumph  in  virtue  of  its  o^vvn 
prowess,  not  mine  or  yours,  or  any  man's.^  If  I  fall,  the  world 
will  not  perish  with  me.  But,  Avretch  that  I  am,  I  fear  I  am  not 
worthy  to  die  in  such  a  cause."  "  Rome,"  he  again  ^VYOte  about  this 
tune,  "  Rome  is  burning  with  eagerness  to  destroy  me,  while  I 
sit  quiet  and  hold  her  in  derision.  I  am  informed  that,  in 
the  field  of  Flora  at  Rome,  one  Martin  Luther  has  been  publicly 
bm-ned  in  ef^gy^  after  being  loaded  Avith  execrations.  I  abide  then' 
fmy.*  The  whole  world,"  continues  he,  "is  in  agitation,  heaving  to 
•and  fro.  What  will  happen?  God  Ivuows.  For  my  part,  I  foresee 
wars  and  disa-sters.    The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us. "  ^ 

Luther  wi'ote  letter  after  letter  to  Duke  George,''' in  whose  states 

1  Et  sola  su  Veritas,  quae  salvet  se  dextera  sua,non  mea,  non  tua,  non  ullius  hominis 
.  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  261.)  And  let  truth  stand  alone  ;  she  will  save  herself  by  her  o^vn  right 
•hand — not  bj-  yours  or  mine,  or  that  of  any  man, .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  261.) 

2  Expecto  furorem  illorum.  (Ibid.  280,  SOth  May,  1519.)  s  Totus  orbis  nutat  et 
movetur,  tarn  corpore  quam  anima.  clbid.)  The  whole  worla  nods  and  is  shaken  both 
in  body  and  soul.  *  Ternis  literis,  a  duce  Georj^io  non  potui  certuin  obtinere 
■responsum.  (Ibid.,  p.  282.)  After  three  letters,  I  could  not  obtain  a  decided  answer 
from  Duke  George. 

b  2 
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Leipsic  is,  entreating  pemiission  lo  repair  thither  and  take  part  in 
the  debate,  but  received  no  answer.  The  grandson  of  thft  Bohemian 
king,  Podiebrad,  alarmed  at  Luther's  propositicr.  oonceramg  the 
pope,  and  afi-aid  of  seeing  Saxony  involved  in  the  wars  of  whicb 
Bohemia  had  so  long  been  the  theatre,  was  unwilling  to  gi*ant  the 
doctor's  request.  Luther,  therefore,  determined  to  publish  explana- 
tions of  his  thu-tcenth  Thesis.  But  this  treatise,  fai*  from  persuading 
Duke  George,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  hhn  in  his  resolution. 
Positively  refusing  to  give  the  Reformer  authority  to  debate,  he 
merely  allowed  him  to  be  present  as  a  spectator.^  This  Avas  a  great 
disappointment  to  Luther.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  only  one  wisli,. 
and  that  Avas  to  obey  God — he  resolved  to  attend  as  a  spectator, 
and  await  the  result. 

The  prince  at  the  same  time  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to> 
fonvard  the  discussion  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt.  Duke  George 
was  devoted  to  the  ancient  doctrine;  but  he  was  upright  and  sin- 
tei'c,  and  friendly  to  fi*ee  enquiiy,  and  did  not  think  that  an  opinion 
«\as  to  be  charged  with  heresy,  merely  because  it  displeased  tho 
court  of  Rome.  The  Elector,  moroever,  urged  his  cousin  to  permit 
the  discussion ;  and  the  duke,  confinncd  by  Frederick's  statements, 
ordered  it  to  take  place.^ 

Bishop  Adolphus  of  Merscburg,  in  whose  diocese  Leipsic  is  situ- 
ated, was  more  alive  than  Miltitz  and  Cajetan,  to  the  danger  of 
trusting  such  important  questions  to  the  chances  of  single  combats 
Rome  coidd  not  expose  the  fruit  of  the  labom-s  of  so  many  ages  tO' 
Fuch  hazard.  All  the  theologians  of  Leipsic  were  equally  alarmed,, 
and  implored  their  bishop  to  prevent  the  discussion.  Adolphus  ac- 
cordingly presented  most  energetic  remonstrances  to  Duke  George, 
Avho  replied  with  much  good  sense.*  "I  am  sui-prised  at  seeing  a 
bishop  so  terrified  at  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  our  fathers- 
in  examining  doubtfid  questions  as  to  matters  of  faith.  If  yom* 
theologians  refuse  to  defend  their  doctrines,  the  money  given  to 
them  would  be  far  better  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  aged 
women  and  young  childi-en  who  would  be  able  at  least  to  spin  and 
sing." 

This  letter  had  little  eflcct  on  the  bishop  and  his  theologians. 
There  is  in  eiTor  a  secret  consciousness  which  makes  it  dread  enquiry 
even  when  making  loud  p'-cfessions  of  being  favourable  to  it. 
After  an  impnident  advance  it  makes  a  cowardly  retreat.  Truth 
did  not  give  the  challenge,  but  firaily  stood  its  gi'ound.  EiTor  gave 
it,  and  ran  off.     Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  the  university  of 

*  Ita  ut  non  dipputator,  sed  spectator  futurus  Lipsiam  ingredercr.   (L,  Op.  in  rrset), 
'  Principis  nostri  verUo  firmatus.  (L.  Ep.  i,  255.)       s  Schcinder,  Lips.  Chr,  iv,  168. 
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Wittemberg,  excited  the  jealousy  of  that  of  Leipsic.  The  monks 
and  priests  inveighed  from  the  pulpits  of  that  city,  urging  the  people 
to  shun  the  new  heretics,  slandering  Luther,  and  painting  hiin, 
as  Avell  as  his  friends,  in  the  blackest  colom's,  in  order  to  stir 
up  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  against  the  Reformers.^  Tczol, 
wiio  was  still  alive,  aAvoke  to  cry  from  the  depth  of  his  retreat, — 
*'  It  is  the  devil  that  is  forcing  on  this  contest."^ 

AU  the  professors  of  Leipsic,  however,  did  not  participate  in 
these  apprehensions.  Some  belonged  to  the  indifferent  class,  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  are  always  ready  to  laugh  at  the  faults  of 
both  parties.  Of  this  class  was  the  Greek  professor  Peter  Mosel- 
lanus,  who  cared  very  little  for  John  Eck,  Carlstadt,  and  Martin 
Luther,  but  anticipated  gi-eat  amusement  from  the  strife.  Writing 
to  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  says,  "John  Eck,  who  is  the  most  illus- 
trious of  pen  gladiators  and  rhapsodists,  and  like  the  Socrates  of 
Ai'istophanes,  contemns  even  the  gods,  is  to  have  a  turn  in  debate 
with  Andrew  Carlstadt.  The  battle  will  end  in  uproar,  and  there 
Avill  be  laughter  in  it  for  ten  Democratuses."  * 

The  timid  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary,  was  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  a  combat,  and  his  prudence,  ever  ready  to  take  alann,  would 
fain  have  prevented  this  discussion.  In  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  he 
says,  "K  you  will  be  advised  by  Erasmus,  you  will  be  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  advancement  of  sound  literature  than  to  attack 
the  enemies  of  it.*  My  belief  is  that,  in  this  way,  our  progi-ess  will 
be  greater.  Above  all,  while  engaged  in  this  struggle,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  victory  must  be  obtained,  not  only  by  eloquence,  but  also 
by  moderation  and  meekness."  Neither  the  alarms  of  priests,  nor 
the  prudence  of  pacificators,  could  now  prevent  the  combat.  The 
parties  made  ready  their  weapons. 


CHAP.  ni. 

Arrival  of  Eck  and  the  Wittembergers  —  Amsdorf  —  The  Students  —  Carlstadfs 
accident — Placard— Eck  and  Luther— Pleissenburg— Shall  Judges  be  appointed  if 
— Luther  objects. 

At  the  time  when  the  Electors  met  atFranldbrt  to  give  an  emperor 
to  Geraiany,  (June,  1519,)  theologians  met  at  Leipsic  for  an  act 

1  Theolopi  interim  me  proseindunt  .  .  .  populum  Lipsiaj  inclamant.  (L.  Ep.  i,235.) 
The  theologians,  in  the  meantime,  inveigh  against  me,  .  .  .  and  declaim  to  the  people 
of  Leipsic.  »  Das  wait  der  Teufel.  (L.  Ep.  i,  255.)  3  Seckend.,  p.  20L 

*  Malim  te  plus  opene  sumere  in  asserendis  bonis  literis,  quam  in  sectandis  harum 
hostibas.  (Corpus  Ref.  ed.  Bretschneider,  i,  78,  22nd  April,  1519.) 
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which,  though  unnoticed  by  the  world,  was  destined  to  he  not  less 
important  in  its  results. 

Eck  was  the  first  who  amvcd  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On 
the  21st  June  he  entered  Leipsic  in  company  with  Poliander,  a 
young  man  ^vhom  he  had  brought  from  Ingolstadt  to  report  the  de- 
bate. All  kinds  of  honours  were  paid  to  the  scholastic  doctor,  who, 
on  the  Fete  Dieu,  paraded  the  town  in  full  canonicals,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  procession.  There  was  a  general  eagerness  to 
see  him.  According  to  liis  o^vn  account,  all  the  inhabitants  were 
in  his  favour.  "Nevertheless,"  adds  he,  "a  rumour  was  current 
in  the  to"\vn  that  I  was  to  be  worsted  in  the  encounter." 

The  day  after  the  fete,  viz.,  Friday,  24th  June,  (St.  John's  Day,) 
the  Wittembergers  arrived.  Carlstadt,  Eck's  destined  opponent, 
came  first  in  a  chariot  by  himself.  Next,  in  an  open  carriage,  came 
Duke  Barnim  of  Pomerania,  who  was  then  studying  at  Wittem- 
berg  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor,  and  had  been  elected  rector  of 
the  University.  On  each  side  of  him  sat  the  two  gi*eat  theolo- 
gians, the  fathers  of  the  Kefomiation,  IVfelancthon  and  Luther. 
Melancthon  had  been  unwilling  to  quit  his  friend.  He  had  said 
to  Spalatin,  "Martin,  the  soldier  of  the  Lord,  has  stuTcd  up  this 
fetid  marsh.^  I  cannot  think  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  pope's 
theologians  without  indignation.  Be  firm,  and  adliere  to  us." 
Luther  himself  had  expressed  a  desire  that  his  Achates,  as  he  has 
ieen  called,  should  accompany  him. 

John  Lange,  vicar  of  the  Augustins,  some  doctors  in  law,  several 
masters  of  aits,  two  licentiates  in  theolog}*,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  Nicolas  Amsdorf  was  conspicuous,  closed  the  rear. 
Amsdorf,  the  member  of  a  noble  family  in  Saxony,  disregarding 
the  brilliant  career  which  his  birth  might  have  opened  to  him,  had 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  The  theses  on  indulgences  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  had  forthwith  made 
a  bold  profession  of  the  faith.*  Vigorous  in  intellect  and  vehement 
in  temper,  Amsdorf  often  pushed  on  Luther,  by  natm-e  abundantly 
ardent,  to  acts  which  were  perhaps  impradent.  Bom  to  high  rank, 
he  was  not  overawed  by  the  great,  and  occasionally  addressed  them 
with  a  fi-cedom  bordering  on  mdeness.  "The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  said  he  one  day  in  an  assembly  of  nobles,  "  belongs  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  and  not  to  you  princes,  lords,  and  comtiers, 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  luxmy  and  joy."  ' 

But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  whole  train  from  AVittem- 

1  Martinus,  Domini  miles,  lianc  cainarinam  movit,  (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  82.) 
3  Nee  cum  carne  et  sanguine  diu  contulit,  sed  statini  palam  ad  alios  fidei  confss- 
sioncm  constanter  edidit.  (M.  Adami.  Vita  Amsdorf.)  Nor  did  he  confer  witti  flesh  and 
blood,  but  forthwith  made  a  public  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith. 
'  Weisman.  Hist.  Eccl.  i,  p.  1444. 
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berg.  A  large  body  of  students  accompanied  their  teachers.  Eck 
aflirras  that  the  number  amounted  to  two  hundred.  Anned  Avith 
pikes  and  halberds,  they  walked  beside  the  carriages  of  the  doctors 
ready  to  defend  them,  and  proud  of  their  cause. 

Such  was  the  order  in  whrdi  the  body  of  Eeforaiers  entered 
Leipsic.  Just  as  they  passed  the  Grlmma  gate,  which  is  in  front  of 
St.  Paul's  cemetery,  one  of  the  wheels  of  Carlstadt's  carriage 
broke  do^vn.  The  archdeacon,  who,  with  great  self-complacency, 
was  enjoj'ing  the  solemn  entry,  tumbled  into  the  mire.  He  was 
not  hm't,  but  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  his  lodgings  on  foot.  Luther's 
chariot,  which  was  immediately  behind  Carlstadt's,  moved  rapidly 
forward,  and  delivered  the  Refonner  safe  and  sound.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Leipsic,  who  had  assembled  to  ^.vitness  the  entry  of  the 
Wittemberg  champions,  considered  the  accident  as  a  bad  omen  for 
Carlstadt ;  and  the  inference  was  soon  current  over  the  town,  viz., 
that  he  would  be  defeated  in  the  combat,  but  that  Luther  would 
come  off  victorious.^ 

Adolphus  of  Merseberg  did  not  remain  idle.  As  soon  as  he 
learned  the  approach  of  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  and  even  before 
they  had  lighted  from  their  carriages,  he  caused  a  notice  to  be 
posted  up  on  all  the  church-doors  forbidding  the  discussion  undef 
pain  of  excommunication.  Duke  George,  astonished  at  his  pre- 
sumption, ordered  the  to^ra  council  to  tear  down  the  bishop's  pla- 
card, and  imprison  the  individual  which  had  been  employed  to  put  it 
up.*  The  Duke  George,  who  had  come  in  person  to  Leipsic, 
attended  by  all  his  court — among  others  by  Jerome  Emser,  with 
whom  Luther  spent  the  famous  evening  at  Dresden,  sent  the 
disputants  the  usual  presents.  "  The  duke,"  boasted  Eck,  "  pre- 
sented me  with  a  fine  stag,  and  gave  Carlstadt  only  a  roebuck."  * 

Eck  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Luther's  amval  than  he  called 
upon  him — "  What !"  said  he,  ^'  it  is  said  that  you  refuse  to  debate 
with  me." 

Luther. — "  How  can  I  when  the  duke  forbids  me?" 
Ech. — "  If  I  cannot  debate  with  you,  I  am  not  anxious  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  Carlstadt.    It  was  for  you  I  came  here." 
Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added — "If  I  obtain  the  duke's  per- 
"jnission,  "sviU  you  take  the  field?" 
Luther  {joyfully). — "  Obtain  it,  and  we  shall  debate." 
Eck  forthwith  repaired  to  the  duke,  and  tried  to  dissipate  his 
fears,  representing  to  him  tliat  he  was  certain  of  victory,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the  discussion,  would 

1  Seb.  Froschel  vom  Priesterthum.  Wittemb.,  1585,  in  Praef.  -  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii, 

p.  245.  3  First  vol.,  p.  172.  *  Seckend.  p.  190.  =  Si  tecum  non  licet  .dis- 

|>utare,  nequo  cum  Carlstatio  voio  :  propter  te  euim  hue  veni.  (L.  Op.  in  Praef.) 
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corae  out  of  it  more  glorious.  "  We  must  strike  at  the  head.  Tf 
Luther  stands  erect,  so  do  all  his  adherents — if  he  falls,  they  all 
fall."    George  granted  permission. 

The  duke  had  caused  a  large  hall  to  be  prepared  in  his  palace 
of  Pleissenburg.  Two  desks  had  been  erected  opposite  to  each 
other,  -tables  aiTanged  for  the  notaries  who  were  to  take  do-^vTi  the 
discussion  in  wiiting,  and  benches  for  the  spectators.  The  desks 
and  benches  were  covered  mth  rich  tapestry.  At  the  doctor  of 
AVittembcrg's  desk  was  suspended  the  protrait  of  St.  Martin,  after 
whom  he  was  named;  and  at  that  of  Dr  Eck,  the  portrait  of  the 
knight  of  St.  George.  "We  shall  see,"  said  the  an-ogant  Eck, 
with  his  eye  on  the  emblem,  "  whether  I  do  not,  with  my  steed, 
trample  do^vn  my  enemies."  Every  thing  bespoke  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  combat. 

On  25th  June,  the  parties  met  in  the  castle  to  aiTange  the  order 
of  proceeding.  Eck,  who  had  more  confidence  in  his  declamation 
and  gestm-e  than  in  his  arguments,  exclaimed,  "  We  Avill  debate 
freely,  off  hand,  and  the  notaries  ^vUl  not  take  down  our  words 
in  wi'iting. 

Carlstadt. — "  The  agi'ecment  was,  that  the  discussion  should  be 
written  down,  published,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  aU 
men." 

Eck. — "  To  "vvi-itc  do^vu  every  tiling  is  to  wear  out  the  spirit 
of  the  disputants,  and  protract  tlie  battle.  In  that  case  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  the  vivacity  requisite  in  an  animated  debate.  Do  not 
lay  an  arrest  on  the  flow  of  eloquence."* 

Dr.  Eck's  friends  supported  his  proposal,  but  Carlstadt  persisted 
in  his  objection,  and  Eck  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Eck. — "Be  it  so,  let  there  be  >mting;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
debate,  when  taken  doAvn  by  the  notaries,  is  not  to  be  published 
before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  judges." 

Luther. — "The  truth  of  Dr.  Eck  and  the  Eckians  fears  the 
light." 

Eck. — "There  must  be  judges." 

Luther. — "  And  what  judges  ?" 

Eck. — "After  the  debate  is  over  we  will  agi-ee  upon  them." 

The  object  of  the  partisans  of  Kome  was  evident.  If  the 
theologians  of  Wittemberg  accepted  judges,  their  cause  was  lost. 
It  was  obvious  beforehand  v. Ik.  i.ic  persons  were  whom  their 
opponents  would  suggest;  and  yet  the  Reformers,  if  they  refused 
them,  would  be  covered  with  obloquy,  as  it  would  be  circulated 
every  where  that  they  were  afraid  of  submitting  to  impartial 
judges. 

I  Melancth.  Op.  i.p.  139,  (Kcethe  ed.) 


The  Juflf^es  whom  the  liefonners  desired  were  not  individuals 
•whose  opinion  was  already  declared,  but  the  whole  of  Christen- 
<lom.  Their  appeal  was  made  to  the  general  voice.  It  mattered 
little  who  condemned  them,  if,  in  pleading  then-  cause  in  presence 
of  the  Christian  world,  they  succeeded  in  brmging  some  individuals 
to  the  light.  "Luther,"  says  a  Eoman  historian,  "demanded  all 
the  faithful  for  judges — in  other  words,  demanded  a  tribunal  so 
numerous  that  there  could  be  no  urn  large  enough  to  hold  its 
votes."  * 

The  meeting  broke  up.  "  See  their  stratagem,"  said  Luther 
and  his  friends  to  each  other.  "  They  would  to  a  certainty  ask  to 
have  the  pope  or  the  universities  for  judges." 

In  fact,  the  theologians  of  Rome,  next  morning,  sent  one  of  then* 
party  to  Luther,  -svith  a  proposal  that  the  judge  should  be  ....  the 
ipopel  ....  "The  pope!"  said  Luther,  "how  could  I  accept  him?" 

"Beware,"  exclaimed  all  his  friends,  "of  accepting  conditions 
so  unjust."  Eck  and  his  friends  having  consulted  anew,  gave  up 
the  pope,  and  proposed  certain  universities.  "Don't  take  from 
tts  the  liberty  which  you  have  ah-eady  gi-anted  us,"  replied  Luther. 
*'We  cannot  jield  this  point,"  resumed  Eck.  "  Then,"  exclaimed 
Luther,  "I  don't  debate."* 

They  again  parted,  and  what  had  just  passed  was  talked  of 
over  the  whole  to^vn.  The  Romans  kept  crying  every  where, 
"  Luther  won't  debate — he  refuses  to  accept  of  any  judge!"  Com- 
menting on,  and  torturing  his  words,  they  endeavoured  to  represent 
them  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  "What!  truly?  he  will  not 
debate?"  say  the  best  friends  of  the  Reformer,  and  hasten  to  hmi 
to  express  then-  alarm.  "  You  decline  the  contest,"  exclaim  they. 
*'Your  refusal  will  bring  eternal  disgrace  on  your  university  and 
your  cause."  This  was  to  attack  Luther  in  his  most  tender  point 
"Very  well,"  replied  he,  his  heart  filled  with  indignation,  "I 
accept  the  terms  Avhich  are  imposed  on  me;  but  I  reserve  a  right 
of  appeal,  and  I  decline  the  Court  of  Rome.'" 

1 1*  Aiebat,  ad  universes  mortales  pertinebat  judicium,  hoc  est  ad  tribunal  cujui 
jCOUigendis  calculis  nulla  urna  satis  capax."  (Pallavicini,  T.  i,  p.  55.) 
2  L.  Op.  (L.  xvii,  p.  245.)  a  i'o;j.,  p.  246. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Procession— Mass— ilosellanus—Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus!— Portraits  of  Luther 
and  Carlstadt— Doctor  Eck— Carlstadt's  Books  — Merit  of  Congraity— .Natural 
Powers— Scholastic  distinction — Point  where  Eome  and  the  Reformation  separate 
— Grace  gives  man  freedom — Carlstadt's  Note-Book — Commotion  in  the  auditory 
— Melancthon  during  the  debate — Manoeuvres  of  Eck— .Luther  Preaches— The 
Citizens  of  Leipsic — Quarrels  of  Students  and  quan-els  of  Teachers. 

The  27th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion.  In  the  morning  the  parties  met  in  the  hall  of 
the  miiversitj,  and  thereafter  walked  in  procession  to  the  Chm-ch 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  order  and 
at  the  expence  of  the  duke.  After  service,  those  present  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ducal  castle.  At  their  head  walked  Duke  George^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania;  next  came  coimts,  abbots,  knights^ 
and  other  persons  of  distinction;  and,  lastly,  the  doctors  of  the 
two  parties.  A  guard  composed  of  seventy-six  citizens,  carry- 
ing halberds,  accompanied  the  procession,  with  colom's  flying,  and 
ilrums  beating,  and  halted  at  the  castle  gate. 

On  the  arrival  at  the  palace,  each  took  his  place  in  the  hall 
where  the  debate  was  to  take  place — Duke  George,  the  hereditaiy 
Prince  John,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania,  occupying  the  seats  allotted  to  them. 

Mosellanus,  by  order  of  the  duke,  mounted  a  pulpit,  to  remind 
the  theologians  of  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  was  to  bo 
carried  on.  "  If  you  begin  to  quaiTcl,"  said  the  orator  to  them^ 
''what  difference  will  there  be  between  a  theological  disputant 
and  a  swaggering  duellist?  "Wliat  is  Aactory  here  but  just  to  recall 
a  brother  from  his  eiTor  ?  ....  Each,  it  would  seem,  should  be  more 
desu'ous  to  be  conquered  than  to  conquer."  ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addi-ess,  sacred  music  echoed  along  the 
aisles  of  the  Pleissenberg,  the  whole  assembly  knelt  down,  and  the 
ancient  hymn  of  invocation  to  the  Holy  Spuit,  "Veni,  Sancte- 
Spmtus,"  Avas  sung.  Solemn  hour  in  the  annals  of  the  Keforma- 
tion!  The  invocation  was  thrice  repeated;  and,  while  the  solemn 
chant  was  pealing,  the  defenders  of  the  ancient,  and  the  champi- 
ons of  the  new  doctrines,  the  men  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,, 
and  those  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  Church  of  the  apostles, 
mingling  together  ^vithout  distinction,  in  lowly  attitude  bent  their 
faces  to  the  ground.    The  ancient  tie  of  one  smgle  communion  still- 

1  Seckead.,  p.  309. 
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united  all  these  different  minds,  and  the  same  prayer  still  proceeded 
from  all  these  lips  as  if  a  single  heart  had  dictated  it. 

These  were  the  last  moments  of  external  lifeless  unity  for  which 
a  ne^v^  spmtual  living  unity  was  about  to  be  substituted.  The 
Holy  Spuit  was  invoked  m  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  about  to  ans-sver  by  a  revival  of  Christendom. 

When  the  h\Tnn  and  prayer  were  finished,  the  assembly  rose  up. 
The  discussion  should  have  now  commenced ;  but,  as  the  hour  of 
noon  had  arrived,  there  was  an  adjournment  of  two  hours. 

The  leading  personages  who  proposed  to  attend  the  debate,  hav- 
ing dined  with  the  duke,  returned  with  him  after  dinner  to  the  castle 
haU,  which  was  filled  with  spectators.  Meethigs  of  this  description 
were  the  public  assemblies  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  age 
discussed  questions  of  general  and  engi'ossing  interest.  The  orators 
were  soon  at  then-  post.  That  a  better  idea  may  be  formed  of 
them,  we  will  give  their  portraits  as  di-awn  by  one  of  the  most 
impartial  witnesses  of  the  debate. 

"Martin  Luther  is  of  middle  size ;  and  so  emaciated  by  hard  study 
that  one  might  almost  count  his  bones.  He  is  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  his  voice  is  clear  and  sonorous.  His  learning  and  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  beyond  compare :  he  has  the  whole  word 
of  God  at  command.^  In  addition  to  this  he  has  great  store  of 
arguments  and  ideas.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  he  had  a 
little  more  judgment  in  aiTanging  his  materials.  In  conversation 
he  is  candid  and  comteous;  there  is  nothing  stoical  or  haughty 
about  him ;  he  has  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  every  indi- 
vidual. His  addi-ess  is  pleasing,  and  replete  with  good  humour. 
He  displays  finnness,  and  is  never  discomposed  by  the  menaces  of 
his  adversaries,  be  they  what  they  may.  One  is,  in  a  manner, 
compelled  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  things  which  he  has  done, 
God  must  have  assisted  him.  He  is  blamed,  however,  for  being 
more  sarcastic  in  his  rejoinders  than  becomes  a  theologian,  espe- 
cially when  he  announces  new  religious  ideas. 

"Carlstadt  is  of  smaller  stature;  his  complexion  is  dark  and 
sallow,  his  voice  disagreeable,  his  memory  less  retentive,  and  his 
temper  more  easily  ruffled  than  Luther's.  StiU  however  he  pos- 
sesses, though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  same  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish his  friend. 

"  Eck  is  tall  and  broad  shouldered.  He  has  a  strong  and  truly 
German  voice,  and  such  excellent  lungs  that  he  would  be  well 
heaid  on  the  stage,  or  would  make  an  admirable  town-crier.     His- 

1  Seine  Gelehrsamkeit  aber  und  Verstand  in  heiliger  Schrift  ist  unvergleichlich,  so- 
dass  er  fast  alles  im  GrifFhat.  (Mosellanus  in  Seckeiid.,  '206.) 
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^accent  Is  rather  coarse  than  elegant,  and  he  has  none  of  the  graceful- 
ness so  much  lauded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  His  mouth,  his  eyes, 
and  his  whole  features,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  soldier  or  a  butcher, 
rather  than  a  theologian.  ^  His  memory  is  excellent,  and  were  liis 
intellect  equal  to  it  he  would  be  faultless.  But  he  is  slow  of  com- 
prehension, and  wants  judgment,  without  which  all  other  gifts  arc 
useless.  Hence,  when  he  debates,  he  piles  up,  without  selection  or 
discernment,  passages  from  the  Bible,  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
and  arguments  of  all  descriptions.  His  assurance,  moreover,  is 
unbounded.  When  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty  he  darts  off 
from  the  matto.-  in  hand,  and  pounces  upon  another;  sometimes, 
even,  he  adopts  the  -view  of  his  antagonist,  and  changing  the  form 
of  expression,  most  dexterously  charges  him  with  the  very  ab- 
surdity which  he  himself  was  defending." 

Such,  according  to  Mosellanus,  Avere  the  men  who  drew  the  ej'cs 
of  the  crowds  who  were  then  thronging  into  the  great  hall  of 
Pleissenburg. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 

Eck,  for  some  moments,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  books  which  lay 
•  on  the  little  table  in  front  of  his  opponent's  desk,  and  seemed  to 
.  give  him  uneasiness :  they  were  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  "  I  de- 
cline the  discussion,"  exclaimed  he  suddenly,  "  if  you  are  allowed 
to  bring  books  ^Yit\l  you."  A  theologian  have  recourse  to  his  books 
in  discussion !  The  astonishment  of  Dr.  Eck  was  still  more 
astonishing.  "It  is  merely  a  fig  leaf  which  this  Adam  is  employing 
to  hide  his  shame,"  said  Luther.  "  Did  Augustine  consult  no  books 
in  combating  the  Manicliees  ?"  ^  Xo  matter  I  Eck's  partisans  made  a 
great  noise.  C arlstadt  remonstrated.  ' '  The  man  is  altogether  devoid 
of  memory,"  said  Eck.  At  last  it  was  decided,  agi'eeably  to  the 
desire  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  that  each  disputant  should 
have  the  use  only  of  his  memory  and  Ms  tongue.  "  Thus  then," 
said  several,  "the  object  in  this  debate  will  not  be  to  discover  truth, 
but  to  show  off  the  eloquence  and  memory  of  the  disputants." 

The  discussion  lasted  seventeen  days ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  whole  of  it,  wc  must,  as  a  historian  says,  imitate  painters 
who,  in  representing  a  battle,  place  the  most  distinguished  exploits 
in  front,  and  leave  the  others  in  the  back  gi*ound.^ 

The  subject  of  discussion  between  Eck  and  Cai'lstadt  was  im- 
Dortant.  "  Before  conversion,"  said  Carlstadt,  "  the  will  of  man 
js  incapable  of  doing  good ;  every  good  work  comes  enth-ely  and 

1  DasMaul,  Augen,  und  ganze  Gosicht.prcscntirt  clie  einen  Fleischer  oder  Soldaten, 
&ls  einen  Theologum.   (MoseHanus  in  Seckend.,  206.)  3  Piietexit  tanien  et  hie 

Adam  ille  folium  fici  pulchcrrimum.  (L.  Ej)p.  i,  p.  294.)  "  Here,  however,  this  Adam 
too  weaved  for  himself  a  most  beautiful  fig-leaf."  s  Pallavicini,  i,  C6, 
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exclusively  from  God,  who  gives  first  the  will  to  do,  and  afterwards 
the  ability  to  peifonn."  This  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  Scrip- 
tm*es,  which  say,  '■''It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you^  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure^''  ^  and  by  Augustine,  who,  in  disputing 
with  the  Pelagians,  delivers  it  in  almost  the  very  same  terms. 
Every  work  in  which  there  is  neither  love  to  God  nor  obedience 
to  his  will,  is,  in  his  sight,  devoid  of  the  only  quality  which  could 
render  it  truly  good,  even  should  it  be  in  other  respects  dictated 
by  the  most  honom-able  human  motives.  Xoav  there  is  in  man  a 
natural  enmity  to  God — an  enmity  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
suppress.  He  has  not  the  power  to  do  so — he  even  wants  the  ^^411. 
If  ever,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  suppressed,  it  must  be  by  the  power  of 
God. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  much  declaimed  agauist  in 
the  world,  and  yet  so  simple.  It  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  But  the  schoolmen  had  explained  it  in  a  manner  which 
caused  it  to  be  misunderstood.  "  Ko  doubt,"  said  they,  "  the 
natural  will  of  man  cannot  do  any  thing  wliich  is  truly  pleasing  to 
<aod;  but  it  can  do  much  to  render  man  more  capable  and  more 
worthy  of  receiving  divine  gTace.  These  preparatives  they  termed 
merit  of  congi'uity;^  "  because,"  as  St.  Thomas  expressed  it,  "  it  is 
congraous  for  God  to  bestow  peculiar  favour  on  those  who  make 
a  good  use  of  their  will."  In  regard,  again,  to  the  conversion 
which  man  must  undergo,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  according  to 
the  schoolmen,  the  gi-ace  of  God  behoved  to  accomplish  it,  but  still 
without  excluding  his  natural  powers,  "  These  powers,"  said  the}', 
*'  have  not  been  annihilated  by  sin;  sin  only  puts  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  then-  development ;  but  as  soon  as  this  obstacle  is  re- 
moved (and  this,  according  to  them,  was  what  the  gi'ace  of  God 
had  to  do,)  these  powers  begin  again  to  act."  To  use  one  of  theh' 
favourite  comparisons — "  the  bh-d  whose  legs  are  tied  does  not 
thereby  lose  either  its  powers,  or  forget  the  art  of  flying,  though  it 
must  be  loosed  by  some  other  hand  before  it  can  be  able  again  to 
use  its  wings."    "  The  same,"  said  they,  "  is  the  case  with  man."^ 

Such  was  the  question  discussed  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 
At  first  Eck  seemed  to  deny  Carlstadt's  propositions  out  and  out, 
but  feeling  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  gi'ound,  said,  "  I  grant 
that  the  will  has  not  power  to  do  a  good  work,  but  receives  it  from 
God."  "  Confess  then,"  rejoined  Carlstadt,  overjoyed  at  obtaining 
«uch  a  concession,  "that  every  good  work  comes  entu-ely  from 
God."  "Eveiy  good  work  comes  indeed  from  God,"  replied  the 
schoolman  subtlely,  "but  not  entirely."    "  There,"  exclaimed  Me- 

1  Philippians,  ii,  13.  a  Meritum  congruum.  '  Planck,  i,  p.  176. 
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lancthon,  "  goes  a  discoveiy  well  worthy  of  theological  science."" 
"  An  apple,"  added  Eck,  "  is  all  produced  by  the  sun,  but  not 
altogether,  and  mthout  the  co-operation  of  the  tree."  ^  Assuredly 
no  man  ever  thought  of  maintaining  that  an  apple  is  aU  produced 
by  the  sun. 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  opponents,  going  still  deeper  into  this 
delicate  question,  so  important  in  philosophy  and  in  religion,  "let  us 
consider  how  God  acts  on  man,  and  how  man  conducts  himself 
when  so  acted  on.  "  I  acknowledge,"  said  Eck,  "  that  in  conver- 
sion the  first  impulse  comes  from  God,  and  that  the  human  wUl  is- 
entirely  passive." 2  So  far  the  disputants  were  agi-eed.  "I  ac- 
knoAvledge,"  said  Carlstadt,  on  his  part,  "  that  after  this  first  action 
on  the  part  of  God,  something  must  come  from  man,  something 
-which  St.  Paul  calls  the  will,  and  which  the  fathers  designate  by 
consent.''''  Here  again  botli  parties  were  agreed — ^but  at  this  point 
the  separation  began.  "  This  consent  of  man,"  said  Eck,  "  comes 
partly  from  our  natural  will,  and  partly  from  the  grace  of  God."  ^ 
"  No,"  said  Carlstadt,  "  this  will  in  man  is  entirely  created  by 
God."  *  Hereupon  Eck  began  to  express  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  words  so  well  fitted  to  impress  man  with  a  sense  of  his 
utter  nothingness.  "  Your  doctrine,"  exclaims  he,  "  makes  man  a 
stone  or  a  block,  incapable  of  any  counter  action  .  .  .  ."  "  What," 
replied  the  Reformers,  "does  not  the  foculty  of  receiving  the  powers 
which  God  produces  in  him  (a  faculty  which  we  admit  that  he  pos- 
sesses) sufficiently  distinguish  him  from  a  stone  and  a  block?"  "But,'* 
resumed  their  antagonist,  "  by  denying  man  all  natural  power,  you 
contradict  experience."  "  AVe  deny  not,"  Avas  the  reply,  "  that 
man  possesses  certain  powers,  and  has  in  him  a  faculty  of  reflect- 
ing, meditating,  and  choosing.  We  only  consider  these  powers 
and  faculties  as  mere  instruments,  incapable  of  doing  any  thing 
that  is  good  until  the  hand  of  God  sets  them  in  motion.  They 
are  like  the  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  sawyer."  * 

The  great  question  of  liberty  was  here  debated,  and  it  was  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforaiers  did  not  divest 
man  of  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  or  make  him  a  passive  machine. 
The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  the  power  of  acting  con- 

1  Quanquam  totum  opus  Dei  sit,  non  tamen  totaliter  a  Deo  esse,  quemadniodum 
totum  pomuin  efficitur  a,  sole,  sed  non  a  sole  totaliter  et  sine  plantoe  efficentia.  (Palla- 
vicini,  Tom.  i,  p.  58.)  Although  the  whole  work  is  of  God,  it  is  not  whoUy  of  Go^— just 
as  the  whole  apple  is  produced  by  the  sun,  but  not  wholly  by  the  sun,  and  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  plant.  -  '"  Motionem  seu  inspirationem  prevenientCTn  esse 

a  solo  Deo  ;  et  ibi  liberum  arbitrium  habet  se  passive."  Preventing  motion,  or  inspi- 
ration, is  from  God,  and  therein  free-will  is  passive.  3  Partim  a  Deo,  partim  a 
libero  arbitrio.  *  Consentit  homo,  se  consensus  est  donum  Dei.  Consentire 
flon  est  agere,"    Man  consents  ;  but  consent  is  the  gift  of  God.    Consent  is  not  actioiu 

5  Ut  serra  in  manu  hominis  trahentis. 
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formably  to  his  choice.  Evoiy  action  done  without  external  con- 
straint, and  in  consequence  of  the  detennination  of  the  mind  itself, 
is  a  free  action.  The  mind  is  deteniiined  by  motives,  but  we  con- 
stantly see  that  the  same  motives  act  differently  on  different  minds. 
Many  do  not  act  conformably  to  the  motives  which  their  judgment 
approves.  This  inefficiency  of  motives  is  attributable  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  they  meet  with  in  the  comiption  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart.  Now,  God,  by  giving  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spu'it,  removes  those  obstacles,  and  thereby  so  far  from  depriving 
man  of  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  removes  what  prevented  him 
from  acting  freely,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. In  the  language  of  the  gospel  it  renders  him  "free 
indeed."    (John,  viii,  36.) 

A  slight  incident  for  a  short  time  inteiTupted  the  debate.  Carl- 
stadt  (this  is  Eck's  account  i)  had  prepared  different  heads  of  argu- 
ment ;  and,  as  is  done  by  many  of  the  orators  of  our  day,  read  what 
he  had  Amtten.  Eck  saw  in  this  only  a  school  boy's  tactics,  and 
objected.  Carlstadt  emban-asscd,  and  fearing  he  might  be  taken 
at  a  disadvantage  if  deprived  of  his  note-book,  insisted  on  retain- 
ing it.  "Ah!"  said  the  scholastic  doctor,  quite  proud  of  the 
advantage  which  he  thought  he  had  over  him,  "his  memoiy  1% 
shorter  than  mine."  The  point  having  been  submitted  to  arbiters, 
it  was  decided  that  quotations  from  the  Fathers  might  be  read,  but 
that  in  other  respects  the  discussion  should  be  extempore. 

This  first  part  of  the  discussion  often  met  with  interruption 
from  the  audience.  They  ruffed  and  screamed.  Any  proposition 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  majority  instantly  aroused  their  cla- 
mour, and  then,  as  in  our  day,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to  order. 
The  disputants  also  occasionally  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  in  the  heat  of  discussion. 

Melancthon  sat  near  Luther,  and  attracted  almost  equal  atten- 
tion. He  was  of  short  statm-e,  and  would  scarcely  have  been 
thought  more  than  eighteen.  Luther,  who  was  a  whole  head  taller, 
seemed  to  be  united  to  him  by  the  closest  friendship ;  they  came 
in,  went  out,  and  walked  together.  "  To  look  at  Melancthon," 
says  a  Swiss  theologian,^  who  studied  at  "\Mttemberg,  "  one  would 
think  him  a  mere  boy,  but  in  judgment,  learning,  and  talent  hei? 
a  giant.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  much  ■s\dsdom  and 
genius  can  be  contained  within  so  puny  a  body."  Between  the 
sittings,  Melancthon  confeiTcd  with  Carlstadt  and  Luther.  Ho 
assisted  them  in  preparing  for  the  debate,  and  suggested  arguments 
drawn  from  the  stores  of  his  vast  erudition ;  but  during  the  discus - 

1  Seckendorf,  p.  192.  .2  John  Kessler,  afterwards  reformer  of  St.  Gall. 
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sion  he  remained  quietly  seated  among  the  spectators,  giving  clo.^o- 
attention  to  eveiy  thing  that  was  said  by  the  theologians.^  Occa- 
sionally, however,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Carlstadt.^  A\Tien  the 
latter  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way  under  the  powerful  declama- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  the  young  professor  wlilspered 
a  word  in  his  ear,  or  slipt  a  paper  to  him  on  which  he  had  noted 
doAvn  the  answer.  Eck  on  one  occasion  perceived  this,  and  indig- 
nant that  this  gi-ammarian,  as  he  called  him,  should  presume 
to  intemieddle  with  the  discussion,  turned  towards  him,  and 
liaughtily  said,  "  Be  silent,  Philip,  keep  to  yom-  own  studies,  and 
give  me  no  distm-bance."  Perhaps  Eck  had  already  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  formidable  adversary  he  was  afterwards  to  encounter 
in  this  young  man.  Luther  was  offended  at  the  rude  insult  given 
to  his  friend;  "The  judgment  of  Philip,"  said  he,  "weighs  more 
with  me  than  that  of  a  thousand  doctor  Ecl^." 

The  calm  Melancthon  easily  discerned  the  Avealv  pomts  of  this 
discussion.  "  We  can  only  be  surprised,"  says  he  with  the  wis- 
dom and  grace  conspicuous  in  all  his  words,  "  when  we  think  of 
the  violence  which  was  brought  to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects. 
How  could  any  advantage  be  derived  from  it  ?  The  Spmt  of  God 
loves  retreat  and  silence :  there  dwell  those  whose  hearts  he  pene- 
trates. The  bride  of  Christ  does  not  stand  in  streets  and  public 
places,  but  conducts  the  Bridegroom  into  her  mother's  house."  ^ 

Both  parties  clahned  the  victory.  Eck  employed  all  his  addi'css 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  gained  it.  As  the  points  of  diver- 
gence almost  met,  he  often  exclaimed  that  he  had  brought  over  his 
opponent  to  his  opinion,  or  like  a  new  Proteus,  as  Luther  calls 
him,  tm-ning  suddenly  round,  he  stated  Carlstadt's  o^vu  opinion  in 
different  words,  and  then  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  he  did 
not  feel  constrained  to  j-icld.  The  unskilful,  who  were  unable  ta 
detect  the  sophist's  manoeuvre,  applauded  and  triiunphed  Avith  him. 
....  In  several  respects  the  match  Avas  unequal.  Carlstadt 
was  slow,  and  sometimes  left  his  opponent's  objections  unanswer- 
ed till  next  day.  Eck,  on  the  contrary,  was  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  could  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  whatever  he  required^ 
He  came  forward  Avith  a  haughty  air,  mounted  his  desk  with  a 
firm  step,  and  Avhen  there,  stamped  with  his  foot,  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  made  the  ceiling  ring  with  his  powerful 
voice,  gave  some  sort  of  reply  to  every  argument,  and  astonished 
tho  audience  Avith  his  memory  and  adroitness.  Still  Eck,  Avithout 
perceiving  it,  conceded  much  more  in  the  discussion  than  he  had 

1  Lipsicoe  pugnrw  otiosus  spectator  in  reliquo  volgo  scdi.    (Corpus  Ueformatorum,  i, 
112,)    At  Leipsic  I  sat  among  the  crowd  as  an  idle  spectator.  -  Tace  tu,  Philippe, 

ac  tua  studia  cura,  lie  nic  pcrturbii.    (Ibid.,  i,  l-tS.)    a  Melancth.  Op.,  p.  184. 
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mtended.  His  partizans  shouted  and  laughed  at  each  of  his  tiu'iis^ 
^'  but,"  says  Luther,  "  I  strongly  suspect  they  only  made  a  show 
of  laughing,  and  were  exceedingly  vexed  at  heart  when  they 
saw  their  chief,  who  had  commenced  with  so  much  bravado,  quit 
his  standard,  abandon  his  army,  and  become  a  shameless  deserter."^ 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  discussion  had  commenced,  it  was 
inten*upted  by  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Duke  of  Pomerania  requested  Luther  to  preach  before  him, 
on  the  occasion,  in  his  chapel.  Luther  gladly  complied.  The 
chapel  was  soon  filled,  and  crowds  stUl  aiTiving,  it  became  neces- 
saiy  to  remove  to  the  gTcat  hall  of  the  castle,  where  the  discussion 
was  held.  Luther  preached  from  the  text  of  the  day,  on  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  power  of  Peter,  and  gave  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  views  which  he  was  wont  to  maintain  before  a  learned  audience. 
Christianity  causes  the  light  of  truth  to  penetrate  alike  into  tho^ 
highest  and  the  humblest  intellects,  and  is  in  this  way  distinguished 
from  all  other  religions,  and  from  all  philosophical  systems.  Thcr 
theologians  of  Leipsic,  who  had  been  present  at  the  sermon,  has- 
tened to  acquaint  Eck  with  the  expressions  which  had  offended 
them.  "  These  subtile  errors,"  exclaimed  they,  "  must  be  an- 
swered, must  be  publicly  refuted."  This  was  just  wliat  Eck 
wished.  All  tlie  chm-ches  were  open  to  him,  and  on  four  succes- 
sive occasions  lie  mounted  the  pulpit  to  declaim  against  Luther 
and  his  sermon.  Luther's  friends  were  indignant,  and  demanded 
that  the  theologian  of  "Wittemberg  should  be  heard  in  his  turn. 
But  they  demanded  in  vain.  The  pulpits  were  open  to  the  enemies- 
of  evangelical  truth,  but  shut  against  those  who  proclaimed  it. 
"I  kept  silence,"  says  Luther,  "and  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
attacks,  insults,  and  calumnies,  without  being  able  to  exculpate 
and  defend  myself."  ^ 

The  ecclesiastics  were  not  the  only  persons  who  displayed  hos- 
tility to  the  evangelical  doctrine :  the  citizens  of  Leipsic  were  in 
this  respect  of  one  mind  with  their  clerg>',  and  yielded  themselves 
up  with  blind  fanaticism  to  the  falsehoods  and  animosities  which 
were  industriously  propagated.  The  principal  inhabitants  did  not 
visit  either  Luther  or  Carlstadt.  They  left  them  unnoticed  when 
they  met  them  in  the  street,  and  tried  to  prejudice  the  duke  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand  they  visited  and  gave  daily  entertain- 
ments to  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  who  enjoyed  their  good  cheer,, 
and  learnedly  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of  Saxony  and 
Bavarian  beer.     His  manners,  somewhat  free,  did  not  indicate  a 

■»  Rellcti?;  signis,  desertorem  exercitus  et  transfnf,'am  factum.    (L.  Ep.i,  295.) 
*  Mich  verklagon,  schelten  utid  schmrehen  ....  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  247J 
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veiy  strict  morality.^  The  only  ihing  ofTered  to  Luther  was  the 
cnstomaiy  present  of  vnne  to  the  disputants.  Moreover,  even  those 
who  wished  him  well  were  anxious  that  others  should  not  know 
it;  several  Nicodcmites  visited  him  by  night  or  in  secret.  There 
were  only  two  who  did  themselves  honour  by  publicly  declaring 
their  friendsliip.  These  were  Dr.  Auerback,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready met  at  Augsbm'g,  and  Dr.  Pistor,  junior. 

The  gi'eatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  to"\vn.  The  two  parties 
formed,  as  it  were,  two  hostile  camps,  and  sometimes  came  to 
blows.  In  taverns,  frequent  quan-els  took  place  between  the  stu- 
dents of  Leipsic  and  Wittembcrg.  It  was  openly  aven-ed,  even 
at  meetings  of  the  clerg}',  that  Luther  carried  about  with  him  a 
devil,  confined  in  a  little  box.  "  Whether  the  devil  is  in  a  box,  or 
only  under  his  frock,"  said  Eck,  maliciously,  "  I  know  not ;  but 
most  assuredly  he  is  in  one  or  other  of  them." 

During  the  discussion  several  doctors  of  both  parties  lodged  with 
the  printer  Herbipolis ;  and  the  dispute  ran  so  high  that  the  host 
%7as  obliged  to  station  a  tOTVTi-officer  at  the  top  of  the  table  with  a 
halbert  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  the  guests  from  coming  to 
blows.  One  day  Baumgartner,  a  vender  of  indulgences,  had  a 
-scuffle  with  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  fell  into  such 
a  rage  that  hedroptdown  dead.  Froschel,  who  gives  the  account, 
says,  "  I  was  one  of  those  who  earned  him  to  the  gi'ave."^  The 
general  agitation  which  prevailed  was  thus  manifested.  Then,  as 
noAv,  the  discourses  of  the  desk  were  re-echoed  in  the  di-a-sraig- 
roora  and  in  the  streets. 

Dulvc  George,  though  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  Eck,  did  not 
betray  so  much  passion  as  his  subjects.  He  invited  Eck,  Luther, 
and  Carlstadt  to  dine  together  ^yith  him.  He  even  asked  Luther 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  private,  but  soon  showed  how  strongly  he 
was  prejudiced  against  hun.  "By  yom-  book  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  said  the  duke  to  him,  with  bitterness,  "  you  have  led 
many  consciences  astray.  There  are  persons  who  complain  of  not 
having  been  able  to  say  owq  pate?-  for  more  than  fom*  days." 

1  Eck  to  Hftven  and  Bomkard,  1st  July,  1519.    (Walch,,  xv,  p.  W6&J 
a  Lijscher,  iu,  278. 
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II ierarchy  and  Rationalism— Two  Peasants' Sons— Eck  and  Luther  begin — The  head 
of  the  Church— The  primacy  of  Rome— Equality  of  Bishops— Peter  the  Founda- 
tion—Christ the  Foundation— Eck  insinuates  that  Luther  is  a  Hussite— Luther  on 
the  doctrine  of  Huss— Agitation  in  the  audience— Pleasantry  of  Dr.  Eck— The 
"Word  alone— The  Court  Fool— Luther  at  Mass— Saying  of  the  Duke— Purgatory- 
Close  of  the  Discussion. 

On  the  4tli  of  July  the  debate  between  Eck  and  Luther  com- 
menced. Every  thing  announced  that  it  would  be  keener,  more 
decisive,  and  more  interesting  than  that  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded, and  during  wliich  the  audience  had  gradually  thinned  away. 
The  two  antagonists  descended  into  the  arena,  resolved  not  to  lay 
down  their  amis  till  victory  should  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  them. 
All  were  in  eager  expectation,  for  the  subject  to  be  debated  was 
the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Christianity  has  two  great  adversaries  : 
liicrarcliism  and  rationalism.  Eationalism,  as  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  natural  powers,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Refonna- 
tion  in  the  former  branch  of  the  Leipsic  discussion.  Hierarchism, 
viewed  Avith  reference  to  what  is  at  once  its  apex,  and  its  base, 
viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  pope,  was  now  to  be  considered.  On  the 
one  side  appeared  Eck  boasting  of  the  debates  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  as  a  general  boasts  of  his  battles.^  On  the  other  side 
stood  Luther,  to  Avhom  the  contest  seemed  to  promise  only  perse- 
cution and  obloquy,  but  who  came  fonvard  with  a  good  conscience, 
a  firm  resolution  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  cause  of  trutli,  and 
a  confident  expectation  founded  on  faitli  in  God  and  the  deliver- 
;ance  which  he  affords.  JSTew  comictions  had  sunk  deep  into  his 
iniud;  as  yet  they  were  not  aiTanged  into  a  system,  but  in  the  heat 
of  debate  they  flashed  forth  like  lightning.  Grave  and  intrepid,  he 
manifested  a  decision  which  set  all  trammels  at  defiance.  His 
features  bore  marks  of  the  storms  which  had  raged  within  his  soul, 
and  of  the  corn-age  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  face  iiQw  tem- 
pests. Two  peasants'  sons,  representatives  of  the  two  systems 
Avhich  stiU  di^^de  Christendom,  were  on  the  eve  of  a  contest,  the 
issue  of  which  would  go  far  to  decide  the  future  destiny  of  tlie  State 
and  the  Chm-ch. 

1  Fnciebat  hoc  Eccius  quiacertam  sibigloriam  propositam  cernebat, propter  propo- 
Bitionem  meam,  in  qua  negabam  Papam  esse  jure  divino  caput  Ecclesite  ;  hie  patuit 
•€i  campus  magnus.  (L.  Op.  v.\  Praef.)  Eccius  did  so  because  he  anticipated  certain 
Tictory,  in  consequence  of  my  i)ropositii)ii,  in  which  I  denied  that  the  pope  was  jure 
^iviyw  head  of  the  church  ;  liere  he  had  a  \vi(le  field  in  which  to  expatiate. 
C  2 
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At  seven  in  the  morning  the  two  antagonists  were  in  tlieii*  desks, 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  numerous  and  attentive  assembly. 

Luther  rose  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  necessaiy  precaution,  mo- 
destly said : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Amen.  I  declare,  that  the  respect 
wliich  I  feel  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  have  disposed  me  to 
avoid  this  discussion  had  the  excellent  Dr.  Eck  left  me  any  alter- 
natiA-e," 

Eck. — "  In  thy  name,  dear  Jesus !  before  I  descend  into  the 
arena  I  protest  in  your  presence,  mighty  lords,  that  whatever  I 
shall  say  is  under  correction  of  the  first  of  all  sees,  and  the  master 
who  occupies  it." 

After  a  momentary  pause,  Eck  continued — "  Tliere  is  in  the 
church  of  God  a  primacy  derived  from  Jesus  Christ  liimself.  The 
church  militant  is  an  image  of  the  church  triumphant.  But  the 
latter  is  a  monarchical  hierarchy,  rising  step  by  step  up  to  the 
sole  head,  who  is  God,  and,  accordingly,  Chiist  has  established 
the  same  gi-adation  upon  earth.  What  kind  of  monster  should  the 
Church  be  if  she  were  without  a  head!"^  .... 

Lvthcr^  (turning  towards  the  audience). — "  The  doctor  is  coiTCCt 
in  saying  that  the  universal  Church  must  have  a  head.  K  there  is 
any  one  here  who  maintains  the  contraiy,  let  him  stand  up?  the 
remark  does  not  at  all  apply  to  me." 

Ech. — "  If  the  Chm'ch  militant  has  never  been  without  a  mon- 
arch, I  should  like  to  know  who  that  monarch  is,  if  he  is  not  the 
pontiff  of  Rome?" 

Luther. — "  The  head  of  the  Chm*ch  militant  is  not  a  man,  but 
Jesus  Christ  liimself.  This  I  believe  on  the  testimony  of  God." 
"  Christ^''  says  the  Scriptm'C,  "  must  reign  until  he  has  put  ah 
HIS  ENEMIES  Under  his  feet."^  We  cannot  therefore  listen  to 
those  who  would  confine  Christ  to  the  Church  triimiphant  in  hea- 
ven. His  reign  is  a  reign  of  faith.  AVe  cannot  see  our  Head,  and 
yet  we  have  him."^ 

Eck,  not  admitting  that  he  was  beaten,  had  recourse  to  other 
argiunents,  and  resumed,  "  According  to  St.  Cyprian,  sacerdotal 
unity  is  derived  from  Rome."  * 

Luther. — "  Granted  in  regard  to  the  Western  Church.  But  is 
not  the  Clim'ch  of  Rome  herself  a  descendant  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  properly  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  the 
cluu'ches?"^ 

1  "  Nam  quod  monstrum  csset,  Ecclosiam  esse  acephalam !"    (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  243.) 

2  1  Cor.  XV,  25.  '  "  Prorsus  audiendi  noii  sunt  qui  Christum  extra  Ecelesiam 
militantem  tendunt  in  triumphantem,  cum  sitregnum  fidei.  Caput  nostrum  iioii  vidw- 
mus  ;  tamen  habcmus."  (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  213.)  *  "  Undo  sacerdotalis  u!iita» 
ezorta  est.  (Ibid.)               ^  Ha^c  e.st  matrix  propric  omnium  eccicsinrum.    (Ibid  244J 
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jE'c'/f. — "St.  Jerome  declares,  that  unless  an  extraordinaiy  power, 
superior  to  all  other  powers,  is  given  to  the  pope,  chui'ches  will 
have  as  many  schisms  as  pontiiFs."^ 

Lutlier. — '''  Granted,  that  is  to  say,  this  power  might,  by  human 
authority,  be  attributed  to  the  Koman  pontiff,  provided  ail  the 
faithful  consent  to  it.^  And,  in  like  manner,  I,  for  my  part,  deny 
not  that  if  all  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  were  to  concur  in 
acknowledging  the  bishop,  either  of  Rome,  or  of  Paris,  or  of  Mag- 
deburg, as  prime  and  sovereign  pontiff,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
acknowledge  him  as  such  in  deference  to  this  universal  consent  of 
the  Church.  The  thing,  hoAvever,  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be  seen.  Even  in  our  own  day  does  not  the  Greek  Chmxh  refuse 
her  assent  to  Rome  ?" 

At  this  period  Luther  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pope 
as  first  magistrate  of  the  Cliurch,  elected  by  her  own  free  choice  ; 
but  he  denied  that  he  was  of  divine  institution.  At  a  later  period 
he  denied  that  subjection  was  due  to  him  in  any  respect,  and  this 
denial  he  owed  to  the  discussion  at  Leipsic.  Eck  had  come  upon 
gi'ound  whicli  he  did  not  know  so  thoroughly  as  Luther.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  could  not  maintain  his  thesis,  that  the  papacy  had 
not  been  in  existence  for  more  than  four  centmies.  Eck  quoted 
authorities  of  an  earlier  date,  and  these  Luther  was  unable  ta 
obviate,  criticism  not  having  yet  attacked  the  spurious  decretals. 
But  the  nearer  the  discussion  was  brought  to  primitive  times,  the 
more  Luther's  strength  increased.  Eck  appealed  to  the  Fathers. 
Luther  quoted  the  Fathers  in  reply,  and  all  the  hearers  were  struck 
with  his  superiority  to  his  rival. 

"  That  my  exposition,"  said  he,  "  is  that  of  St.  Jerome,  I  prove 
by  St.  Jerome's  own  Epistle  to  Evagrius,  in  which  he  says,  "Every 
bishop,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Eugubium,  or  Constantinople,  or 
Rhegium,  or  Alexandi'ia,  or  Tanis,  has  the  same  merit,  and  the 
?ame  priesthood.^  The  power  of  riches,  and  the  humiliation  of  po- 
verty, constitute  the  only  precedence  or  inferiority  among  bishops.'- 

From  the  wi'itings  of  the  Fathers,  J^uther  passed  to  the  decrees 
of  Councils  which  regard  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  only  a  first  among 
equals."* 

"  We  read,"  says  he,  "  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Africa," 
"  The  bishop  of  the  first  see  must  not  be  called  either  prince  of  the 
the  pontiffs,  or  sovereign  pontiff,  or  any  other  similar  name,  but 
only  bishop  of  the  first  see.    Were  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop 

*  Cui  si  non  exoi-s  quacdam  et  ab  omnibus  eminens  detur  potestas.    (Ibid.  243.) 

3  Detur,  inquit,  htic  est  jure  huinano,  pos'^et  fieri,  consentientibus,  cajteris  omnibus 

fideiibus.    (L,  Op.  Lat.  i,  j).  244.)  3  "  Ejusdcm  meriti  et  ejusdem  aacerdotii  est." 

(li.  Op.  Lat.  j,  p.  244.)  *  I'rimus  inter  pares. 
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of  Rome  of  divine   institution,  -would  not  these  words   be   he- 
retical?" 

Eck  replied  by  one  of  those  subtile  distinctions  whidi  were  so 
familiar  to  him. 

"The  bishop  of  Home,  if  you  -svill  so  have  it,  is  not  universal 
bishop,  but  bishop  of  the  universal  chm-ch."  ^ 

Luther. — "lam  quite  willing  to  leave  this  reply  unanswered : 
let  our  hearers  judge  for  themselves." 

"  Assm-edly,"  said  he,  afterwards,  "  the  gloss  is  worthy  of  a 
theologian,  and  well  fitted  to  satisfy  a  disp.utant  thirsting  for  glory. 
My  expensive  sojourn  in  Leipsic  has  not  been  for  nothing,  since  I 
have  learned  tliat  the  pope,  though  not  indeed  the  universal  bishop, 
is  the  bishop  of  the  universal  church."  - 

Eck. — "  Very  well,  I  come  to  the  essential  point.  The  vener- 
able doctor  calls  upon  me  to  prove  that  the  primacy  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  of  divine  institution — I  prove  it  by  these  words  oi 
Christ:  '  Tiiou  art  Peter^  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church.' 
St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  has  thus  expounded  the  pas- 
sage, '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is  to  say,  on  this 
Peter,  I  will  build  my  Church.'  It  is  true,  Augustine  has  else- 
where said  that,  by  this  rock  must  be  miderstood  Christ  himself, 
but  he  never  retracted  his  former  exposition." 

Luther. — "  If  the  reverend  doctor  would  attack  me,  he  should 
first  reconcile  these  contrary  statements  of  Augustine.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  St.  Augustine  has  agahi  and  again  said  that  the  rock  was 
Christ,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  once  said  that  it  was  Peter  him- 
self. But  even  shoidd  St.  Augustine  and  all  the  Fathers  say  that 
the  apostle  is  the  rock  of  which  Chi'ist  speaks,  I  would  combat 
their  view  on  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  in  other  words,  divine 
authority;^  for  it  is  written,  '  No  other  foundation  can  any  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid^  namely^  Jesus  Christ.'  '^  Peter  himself  calls  Christ, 
*  the  chief  and  corner  stone  on  which  we  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house.'  "  ^ 

Eck. — "  I  am  astonished  ^at  the  humility  and  modesty  with 
which  the  reverend  doctor  undertakes  single-handed  to  combat  so 
many  distinguished  Fathers,  and  to  know  better  than  sovereign 
pontiffs,  councils,  doctors,  and  universities.  ...  It  would,  cer- 
tainly, bo  astonishing  that  God  should  have  concealed  the  truth 
from  so  many  samts  and  martjTS  .  .  .  and  not  revealed  it  until 
the  advent  of  the  reverend  father  !" 

^  Non  episcopus  universalis,  sed  universalis  Ecclesioe  cpiscopus.  (Ibid.  216.) 
a  Ego  glorior  me  tot  expcnsis  non  frustra  . . . .  (L.  Ep.  i,  999.)  s  "  Resistam  ei» 

ego  unus,  auctoritate  apostoli,  id  est  iure  divino."    (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  837.) 
♦  1  Coi.  iii,  11.  8  1  Peter,  ii,  4,  5. 
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Luther. — "  The  Fathers  are  not  agahist  me.  The  distinguished 
doctors,  St.  Angustine,  and  St.  Ambrose,  speak  as  I  do.  ^  Super 
isto  articulo  Jidei^  fundata  est  ecclesia^^'^  says  St.  Ambrose,  when  ex- 
plaining what  must  be  understood  by  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  built.  Let  my  opponent  then  bridle  his  tongue.  To 
express  himself  as  he  does  is  to  stii'  up  strife,  not  to  discuss  lil^e 
a  true  doctor." 

Eck  had  not  expected  that  his  opponent  woidd  possess  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  lab}Tinth  in  which  he  tried  to  bewilder  him.  "  The  reverend 
doctor,"  said  he,  "  has  entered  the  lists  after  carefully  studying  his 
subject.  Your  highnesses  will  excuse  me  for  not  presenting  them 
with  such  exact  researches.  I  came  to  debate  and  not  to  make  a 
book."  Eck  was  astonished,  but  not  beaten.  Ha\ing  no  more 
arguments  to  give,  he  had  recourse  to  a  mean  and  despicable  arti- 
fice, which,  if  it  did  not  vanquish  his  opponent,  would  at  least  sub- 
ject him  to  gi-eat  emban-assment.  If  the  charge  of  being  a 
Bohemian,  a  heretic,  a  Hussite  fastens  upon  Luther,  he  is  van- 
quished, for  the  Bohemians  were  detested  in  the  Chm*ch.  The 
scene  of  discussion  was  not  far  fi-om  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Saxony,  which,  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  John  IIuss 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  was  proud  of  the  resistance  which  she 
had  then  given  to  the  Hussites.  The  university  of  Leipsic  had 
been  founded  to  oppose  their  tenets,  and  the  discussion  was  in  pre- 
sence of  nobles,  princes,  and  citizens,  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in 
that  celebrated  struggle.  To  make  out  that  Luther  was  at  one 
with  Huss  was  almost  like  giving  him  the  finishing  blow,  and  this 
was  the  stratagem  to  which  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  recoiu'se. 
"From  primitive  times  downwards,"  says  he,  "it  Avas  acknowledged 
by  all  good  Christians,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  its  primacy 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  not  of  man.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  the  Bohemians,  while  obstinately  defending  their  errors,  at- 
tacked this  doctrine.  The  venerable  father  must  pardon  me  if  I 
am  an  enemy  of  the  Bohemians,  because  they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  and  if  the  present  discussion  has  reminded  me  of  these 
heretics;  for,  ....  according  to  my  weak  judgment,  ....  the 
cou elusions  to  which  the  doctor  has  come  are  all  in  favour  of  their 
errors.    It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  Hussites  loudly  boast  of  this."2 

Eck  had  calculated  well.  All  his  partizans  received  the  insinua- 
tion with  acclamation,  and  an  expression  of  applause  was  general 

*  On  this  article  of  faith  the  Church  is  founded.    (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  '254.) 
a  Et,  ut  faina  est,  de  hoc  plurimuin  gratulantur.    (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  20Q.) 
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throughout  th**,  audienco.  "  These  slanders,"  said  the  Reforaier  at 
a  later  period.  "  tickled  theu-  fancy  much  more  agreeably  than  the 
discussion  itself." 

Luther. — "Hove  not  a  schism  and  I  never  shall.  Since  the  Bo- 
hemians, of  their  own  authority,  separate  from  om-  miity,  they  do 
wi'ong  even  were  divine  authority  decisive  in  favour  of  their  doc- 
trine; for  at  the  head  of  all  divine  authority  is  charity  and  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit."  ^ 

It  was  at  the  morning  sitting,  on  the  5th  July,  that  Luther  thus 
expressed  Inniself.  Shortly  after,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner. 
Luther  felt  uneasy.  Had  he  not  gone  too  far  in  thus  condemning 
the  Christians  of  Bohemia?  Have  they  not  maintained  the  doc- 
trine which  Luther  is  maintaming  at  this  hour?  He  sees  all  the 
difficidty  of  the  step  before  him.  Will  he  declare  against  the 
Council  which  condemned  John  Huss,  or  \vill  he  abjure  the  grand 
idea  of  an  universal  Christian  Church,  an  idea  deeply  imprinted  on 
his  mind?  Resolute  Luther  hesitated  not.  "  I  nniGt  do  my  duty 
come  what  may."  Accordingly,  when  the  assembly  again  met  at 
two  o'clock,  he  rose  and  said  fiiTuly : — 

"  Certain  of  the  tenets  of  John  Huss  and  the  Bohemians-  aro 
perfectly  orthodox.  This  much  is  certain.  For  instance,  '  That 
there  is  only  one  universal  chm-ch,'  and  again,  '  That  it  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  the  Roinan  Cliurch  superior  to 
others.'  Whether  AVicklifFe  or  Huss  has  said  so  I  care  not  .... 
It  is  the  truth." 

This  declaration  of  Luther  produced  an  immense  sensation  in  the 
audience.  The  abhon-ed  names  of  Huss  and  WicldifFe  pronounced 
with  eulogium  by  a  monk  in  the  heart  of  a  Catholic  assembly !  .  .  . 
A  general  murmm*  was  heard.  Duke  George  himself  felt  as  mucli 
alarmed,  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the  standard  of  civil  war,  which 
had  so  long  desolated  the  states  of  his  matenial  ancestors,  unfurled 
in  Saxony.  Unable  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  struck  his  thigh, 
shook  his  head,  and  exclaiuiud,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  "  The  man  is  mad !"  ^  The  whole  audience  was 
extremely  excited.  They  rose  to  their  feet,  and  every  one  kept 
talking  to  his  neighbom-.  Those  who  had  fallen  asleep,  a^'oke. 
Luther's  opponents  expressed  then*  exultation,  while  his  friends 
were  gi-eatly  embarrassed.  Spvorri^  persons,  who  till  then  had 
listened  to  him  with  pleasiuc,  ucgau  to  doubt  Ms  orthodoxy. 
The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  didce  by  this  declai-a- 

1  "  Nunquam  niihi  placuit,  nee  in  aiternum  placebit  quodcumque  schisma  .  .  . 
Cuiu  supremuin  jus  dh-inum  sit  cliaritas  et  unitas  Spiritus  (Ibid.) 
»  Das  wait  die  Suclit : 
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tion  was  never  effaced ;  fi'om  this  moment  he  looked  upon  the  Ee- 
fonncr  mth  an  unfavourable  eye,  and  became  his  enemy.i 

Luther  was  not  intimidated  by  this  explosion  of  disapprobation 
One  of  his  leading  argimients  was,  that  the  Greeks  had  never 
recognised  the  pope,  and  yet  had  never  been  declared  heretics ; 
that  the  Greek  Chmxh  had  subsisted,  was  subsisting,  and  would 
subsist  without  the  pope,  and  was  a  Chmxh  of  Christ  as  much  as 
.the  Church  of  Eome.  Eck,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  afRnned  that 
the  Christian  Chmxh  and  the  Roman  Church  were  one  and  the 
same ;  that  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  by  abandoning  the  Church, 
3iad  also  abandoned  Christian  faith,  and  unquestionably  were  here- 
tics. "  What!"  exclaimed  Luther,  " Aix  not  Gregory  of  ISTanzian- 
aen,  Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  Greek  bishops  in  bliss?  and  yet  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  Chmxh  of  Rome  was  superior  to  other  churches!  ....  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome  to  make  new  articles  of 
faith.  The  Christian  believer  has  no  other  authority  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures — they  alone  constitute  divine  law.  I  pray  the  illustrious 
doctor  to  admit  that  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  were  men,  and  have  the 
goodness  not  to  make  gods  of  them."  ^ 

Eck  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  Avitticisms  which  at  small  cost 
give  a  httle  air  of  triumph  to  the  person  employing  them. 

"  The  reverend  father,"  says  he,  "  not  being  well  versed  in  the 
culinary  art,  makes  an  odd  mixtmx  of  Greek  saints  and  heretics, 
«o  that  the  perfume  of  holiness  in  the  one  disgTuses  the  poison  in 
the  other.  3 

Luther — (hastily  interrupting  Eck.) — "  The  worthy  doctor  is  im- 
pertinent. I  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  communion  between 
Christ  and  Belial." 

Luther  had  taken  a  large  step  in  advance.  Li  1516,  and  1517, 
lie  had  only  attacked  the  discourses  of  the  venders  of  indulgences, 
and  had  respected  the  decrees  of  the  popes.  At  a  later  period  he 
Lad  rejected  these  decrees,  but  had  appealed  from  them  to  a  council. 
ISTow  he  had  discarded  this  last  authority  also,  declaring  that  no 
council  can  establish  a  new  article  of  faith,  or  claim  to  be  infallible. 
Thus  all  human  authorities  had  successively  fallen  before  him. 
The  sand  brought  along  by  the  rain  and  the  floods  had  disappeared ; 

1  Nam  adhuc  erat  Dux  Geor^ius  mihi  non  inimicus,  quod  sciebam  certo.  (L.  Op. 
in  Praef.)    For  I  was  weU  assured  that  Duke  Geoige  was  not  yet  my  enemy. 

2  Nee  potest  fidelis  Christianus  cogi  ultra  Sacrain  Scripturam,  quae  est  proprie  jus 
divinum.  (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  252.)  Nor  can  a  Christian  believer  be  forced  beyond  the 
Sacred  Scripture,  which  is  properly  divine  law.  3  At  Rev,  Pater,  artis  coqui- 
naricc  minus  instructus,  commiscet  sanctos  graecoscum  schismaticiset  haereticis,  ut 
fuco  sanctitatis  Patrum,  hsereticorum  tueatur  perfidiam."  (Ibid.)  But  the  Rev. 
Father,  imperfectly  sldlled  in  the  culinary  art,  confounds  Greek  saints  with  schis- 

'inatics  and  heretics,  that  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Fathers  l.o  may  disguise  the  pertidy 
•ot  the  heretics. 
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and  now,  for  building  up  the  ruins  of  the  Lord's  house,  there  re- 
mained only  the  eternal  rock  of  the  Word  of  God.  ''  Venerable 
fatlier!"  said  Eck  to  him,  "  if  you  believe  that  a  council,  la^vfiilly 
assembled,  can  eiT,  you  are  to  me  only  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican." 

Such  were  the  discussions  between  the  two  doctors.  Tho 
audience  were  attentive  but  occasionally  began  to  flag,  and  hence 
were  pleased  with  any  incident  which  enlivened  the  scone  and 
gave  them  a  momcntaiy  relaxation.  The  gravest  matters  have 
then*  comic  interludes ;  and  so  it  was  at  Leipsic. 

Duke  George,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  had  a  court 
fool,  to  whom  some  wags  said,  "  Luther  maintains  that  a  com-t 
fool  may  marry.  Eck  maintains  the  contrary."  On  this  the  fool 
took  a  gi-eat  dislike  to  Eck,  and,  every  time  he  came  into  the  hall 
witli  the  servants  of  Duke  George,  eyed  the  theologian  with  a 
menacing  air.  The  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  not  disdaining  to 
descend  to  pleasantry,  one  day  shut  one  eye,  (the  fool  was  blind  of 
one,)  and  with  the  other  began  to  squint  at  the  poor  creature,  who^ 
in  a  perfect  rage,  let  fly  a  volley  of  abuse.  ''  The  whole  assembly," 
says  Pciffer,  "  burst  into  laughter."  This  amusing  incident  some- 
what relieved  their  minds  from  the  stretch  on  which  th='.y  had 
been  kept.^ 

At  the  same  time,  both  in  the  toA^ii  and  in  the  chm'ches  scenes 
occurred  which  showed  how  much  the  partisans  of  Rome  wero 
hoiTified  at  Luther's  bold  assertions.  An  outciy  was  raised  against 
him,  especially  in  the  convents  attached  to  the  pope. 

Luther  had  one  day  wallied  into  the  chm-cli  of  the  Dominicans, 
before  high  mass.  The  only  persons  present  vrere  some  monks, 
saying  low  mass  at  the  side  altars.  No  sooner  was  it  told  in  the 
cloister  that  tho  heretic  Luther  was  in  the  church  than  the  monks 
came  down  in  all  haste,  laid  hold  of  the  ostensorium^  and  caiTymg 
it  into  the  tabernacle  shut  it  up,  carefully  watching  it,  lest  the  holy 
sacrament  should  be  profaned  by  the  heretical  eye  of  the  Augustin 
of  Wittemberg.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  were  saying  mass 
hastily  gathered  up  then*  articles,  quitted  the  altar,  ran  across  the 
church,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  "just,"  says  a  historian, 
"  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  their  heels." 

The  discussion  became  the  general  subject  of  conversation.  In 
the  inns,  at  the  university,  and  the  court,  every  one  gave  his  opinion. 
Duke  George,  whatever  his  iiTitation  may  have  been,  did  not 
obstinately  shut  his  cars  against  conviction.  One  day,  when  Eck 
and  Luther  were  dining  Avith  him,  he  inteiTupted  their  convcrea- 

1  L.  Op.  (W.)  XV,  1440.— 2  Ldscher,  iii,  p.  281. 
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tioii,  saying,  "  Let  the  pope  be  pope,  whether  by  divine  or  human, 
law;  at  all  events  he  is  pope."^  Luther  was  much  pleased  with 
the  expression.  "The  prince,"  says  he,  "never  would  have 
uttered  it,  if  my  arguments  had  not  made  some  impression  on 
him." 

The  discussion  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope  had  lasted  during  five 
days.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  doctrine  of  pm-gatory  was  discussed, 
and  occupied  two  days.  Luther  was  still  a  believer  in  the  existence 
of  purgatoiy ;  but  he  denied  that  the  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  school- 
men and  his  opponent,  was  taught  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  by  the 
Fathers.  "  Our  Doctor  Eck,"  said  he,  referring  to  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  opponent,  "  has  to-day  run  over  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures almost  wichoui  touching  them,  just  as  an  insect  skims  the 
water." 

On  the  11th , July  indulgences  were  discussed.  "It  was  mere 
sport  and  bmiesque,"  says  Luther.  "  Lidulgenc^  gave  way  at 
once,  and  Eck  was  almost  entu-ely  of  my  opinion."  ^  Eck  himself 
said,  "  Had  I  not  disputed  with  Doctor  Martin  on  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  I  could  almost  agree  with  liim."'"^ 

The  discussion  afterAvards  turned  on  repentance,  absolution  by 
the  priest,  and  satisfactions.  Eck,  as  usual,  quoted  the  school- 
men, the  dominicans,  and  the  canons  of  the  pope.  Luther  closed 
the  discussion  with  these  words : — 

"  The  reverend  doctor  flees  before  the  Holy  Scriptm-es,  as  the 
devil  does  before  the  cross.  For  my  part,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  Fathers,  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  recommend 
it  to  our  judges."  * 

This  closed  the  debate  between  Eck  and  Luther,  but  Carlstadt 
and  the  doctor  of  Ligolstadt  continued  for  two  days  longer  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  human  merit  and  good  works.  On  the 
IGth  July,  the  whole  proceeding,  after  having  lasted  tAventy  days, 
was  closed  by  a  discourse  from  the  rector  of  Leipsic.  The  moment 
the  discourse  was  finished,  thrilling  music  bm-st  forth,  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  the  Te  Deum. 

But,  dming  this  solemn  chant,  the  feelings  of  the  audience  no 
longer  were  what  they  had  been  during  the  Veni  Spiritus.  The 
prescnthnents  which  several  persons  had  expressed  seemed  to  be 
actually  realised.  The  blows  struck  by  the  champions  of  the  two 
systems  had  made  a  large  wound  in  the  papacy. 

1  Ita  ut  ipse  Dux  Georgius  inter  pranaenaum,  ad  Eccium  etme  dicat:  "  Sive  sit  jure- 
humano,  sive  sit  jure  divino,  papa ;  ipse  est  papa."    (L.  Op.  in  Prajf.) 

3  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  2-lG.  ^  go  wollt'er  fast  einig  mit  mir  gewest  seyn.     (Ibid.) 

Videtur  i'ugere  a  facie  Seripturai-um,  sicut  diabolus  crucem.  Quare,  salvis  rever. 
Mitiis  Patruin,  prJBfero  ego  auctoritatem  Scripturae.quodcomraendo  judicibusf'jturis. 
(L.Oit.Lat.i,p.291.) 
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These  theological  discussions,  to  which  the  worldly-minded  of  the 
'  present  day  would  not  devote  a  few  short  moments,  had  been 
attended  and  listened  to  with  eagerness,  duiing  twenty  days — ^lay- 
inen,  knights,  and  princes,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  them  to  the 
last.  Duke  Barnim,  and  Duke  George,  seemed  particularly  atten- 
tive, whereas  some  of  the  theologians  of  Leipsic,  friends  of  Dr. 
Eck,  slept,  as  an  eye-witness  expresses  it,  ''  quite  soundly."  It 
was  even  necessary  to  awake  them  on  the  adjournments,  that  they 
might  not  lose  their  dinner. 

Luther  Avas  the  first  to  quit  Leipsic,  and  next  Carlstadt.  Eck 
remained  several  days  after  they  were  gone. 

No  formal  decision  was  given  on  the  points  discussed.^  Eveiy 
one  spoke  as  he  thought.  "  There  was  at  Leipsic,"  says  Luther, 
"  loss  of  time,  and  no  investigation  of  truth.  During  the  two  years 
in  which  we  have  been  examining  the  doctrines  of  our  opponents, 
we  have  counted  all  then-  bones.  Eck,  on  the  contrary,  has  hardly 
slammed  the  smfacc;^  but  he  cried  more  in  one  horn*  than  we  did 
in  two  long  years." 

Eck,  when  wiitmg  privately  to  his  friends,  admitted  his  defeat 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  he  was  at  no  loss  for  an  explanation. 
"  The  Wittembergers,"  AVTote  he  to  Hochstraten  on  the  24th  July,^ 
"  defeated  me  on  several  points — first,  because  tliey  brought  books 
with  them — secondly,  because  they  took  doA\Ti  the  debate  in  "vmt- 
ing,  and  examined  it.at  home  at  then-  leism-e — and  thu'dly,  because 
they  were  more  numerous.  Two  doctors,  (Carlstadt  and  Luther,) 
Xange,  vicar  of  the  Augustins,  two  licentiates,  Amsdorff,  and  a  very 
arrogant  nephew  of  Keuchlin,  (Melancthon,)  three  doctors  of  law, 
and  several  masters  of  arts,  lent  their  assistance  both  in  public 
iind  private,  whereas  I  stood  alone,  having  nothing  but  a  good 

1  "  Ad  exitum  certaminis,  uti  solet,  nulla  prodiit  decisio."  (Pallavicini,  i,  65.)  As 
usual  no  decision  was  given  on  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

a  "  Totam  istam  conclusionum  cohoitem  multo  acrius  et  validius  nostri  Wittember- 
genses  .  .  .  oppugnaverunt  ct  ita  exaniinaverunt  ut  ossa  eorum  numerarelicuerit, 
quas  Eccius  vixin  facie  cutis  leviter  perstrinxit."  (L.  Ep.  i,  '2'Jl.)  This  whole  host  of 
conclusions  our  Wittembergers  boldly  and  vigorously  assailed,  and  so  exposed  that  all 
their  bones  might  have  been  counted,  whereas  Eck  scarcely  jjierccd  their  skin, 

a  .<  Yeruoi  in  multis  me  obruerunt."    (Corpus  lieform.  i,  80.) 
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<;ause  for  my  companion."  Eck  forgot  Emser,  and  all  the  doctoi*s 
of  Leipsic. 

Thongh  these  concessions  escaped  Eck  in  familiar  con-espondence, 
he  acted  otherwise  in  public.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  and  the 
theologians  of  Leipsic,  made  a  great  noise  with  what  they  called 
their  victory.  They  everywhere  set  false  reports  in  cu'ciilation, 
while  all  the  tongues  of  the  party  reiterated  their  expressions  of 
self-complacency.  "  Eck  goes  about  triumphing,"  ^  wrote  Luther. 
There  were  disputes,  however,  in  the  camp  of  Rome,  in  regard  to 
the  laurels.  "  Had  we  not  come  to  the  help  of  Eck,"  said  the 
theologians  of  Leipsic,  "  the  illustrious  doctor  would  have  been 
overtln'o-svn."  "  The  theologians  of  Leipsic,"  said  Eck  on  his  part, 
"  are  Avell  enough,  but  I  had  hoped  too  much  from  them — I  did  the 
wiiole  mj^self."  "  You  see,"  said  Luther  to  Spalatin,  "  how  they 
are  chanting  a  new  Iliad,  and  a  new  ^neid.  They  are  land  enough 
to  make  me  a  Hector  or  a  Turnus,  •  vhile  Eck  is  then*  Achilles,  or 
^neas.  Their  only  doubt  is  whether  the  victory  was  gained  by 
ihe  anns  of  Eck,  or  by  those  of  Leipsic.  All  I  can  say  to  throw 
h'ght  on  the  matter  is,  that  Eck  uniformly  kept  bawling,  and  tlic 
Leipsickers  as  uniformly  held  then-  peace."  ^ 

"  Eck,"  says  the  elegant,  clever,  and  sagacious  Mosellanus  "has 
triumphed  in  tJie  estimation  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
subject,  and  who  have  gro^vn  old  in  poring  over  the  schoolmen ; 
but,  in  tiie  estimation  of  all  men  of  learning,  intellect,  and  modera- 
tion, Luther  and  Carlstadt  are  the  victors."  ^ 

The  Leipsic  discussion,  however,  was  not  destined  to  vanish  into 
smoke.  Every  work  which  is  devoutly  peifomied  bears  fruit. 
The  words  of  Luther  had  penetrated  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with 
irresistible  force.  Several  of  those  who  had  dally  thronged  the 
-castle  hall  were  subdued  by  the  truth,  whose  leading  conquests 
were  made  among  her  most  decided  opponents.  Even  Poliander, 
the  secretary,  familiar  friend  and  disciple  of  Eck,  was  gained  to 
the  Reformation,  and  began,  in  1522,  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Leipsic.  John  Camerarius,  professor  of  Hebrew,  one  of  the  keen- 
est opponents  of  the  Reformation,  impressed  by  the  words  of  the 
mighty  teacher,  began  to  examine  the  Holy  Scriptures  more 
thoroughly;  and,  shortly  after  throwing  up  his  situation,  came  to 
Wittemberg  to  study  at  the  feet  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards 
,pastor  at  Frankfort  and  Dresden, 

Among  those  who  had  taken  their  place  on  the  seats  reserved 

1  Eccius  triumphat  ubique.'     (L.  Ep.  i,  290.J  ^''Novam  quamdam  Iliada  et 

Oneida  illos  cantare  .  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  305.)  ^  "  Lutheri  Sieg  sey  um  so  viel 

vreniger  beruhmt,  weil  der  Gelehrten,  Verstandigen,  und  derer  die  sich  selbst  nicht 
•faoch  riihmen,  wenig  seyen.    (Seckendorff,  207J 
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for  the  Court,  and  accompanied  Duke  Geor^jc,  ^v<i3  Gcor^ije  of 
Anhalt,  a  young  prince,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  family  wkich  had 
distinguished  itself  in  the  wars  against  the  Saracens.  At  this  time 
he  was  studying  at  Leipsic  with  his  tutor.  Great  ardour  for 
science,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  truth,  had  akeady  become  the 
characteristics  of  the  illustrious  young  prince.  He  was  often  heard 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Solomon,  falsehood  ill  becomes  a  prince.  The 
Leipsic  discussion  inspu'ed  this  child  with  ^sei'ious  reflection,  and 
with  a  decided  leaning  to  Luther.^  Some  tmie  after  a  bishopric 
was  offered  to  him.  His  brother,  and  all  his  family,  with  the  view 
of  raising  him  to  high  honour  in  the  Church,  urged  him  to  accept 
it,  but  he  resolutely  declined.  His  pious  mother,  who  was  secretly 
favourable  to  Luther,  having  died,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the 
Reformer's  -smtings.  He  was  constant  and  fciwent  in  prayer  to 
God,  to  incline  his  heart  to  the  truth ;  and,  often  in  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "  Deal  mercifulh/  with  thy 
servant^  and  teach  me  thy  statutes^  -  His  prayers  were  heard. 
CaiTied  forward  by  his  con\actions,  he  fearlessly  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  friends  of  the  gospel.  In  vain  did  his  guardians,  and  parti- 
cularly Duke  George,  besiege  him  with  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances. He  remained  inflexible,  and  the  Duke,  half  convinced 
by  his  pupil's  reasons,  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  answer  hmi;  still, 
however,  I  will  keep  by  my  Chm-ch — I  am  too  old  a  dog  to  be 
trained."  We  Avill  afterwards  see  in  this  amiable  prince  one  of  the 
finest  characters  of  the  Reformation,  one  who  himself  preached  the 
word  of  life  to  his  subjects,  and  to  whom  the  saying  of  Dion  re- 
specting the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  has  been  applied,  "He 
was  through  life  consistent  with  himself,  he  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  free  from  guile."  ^ 

But  Luther's  words  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  especially 
fi'om  the  students.  They  felt  the  difference  between  the  spmt  and 
life  of  the  doctor  of  Wittemlicrg,  and  the  sophistical  distinctions, 
and  vain  speculations,  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  They  saw 
Luther  founding  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  they  saw  Dr.  Eck 
founding  only  on  human  traditions.  The  effect  was  soon  visible. 
The  classes  of  the  university  of  Leipsic  almost  emptied  after  the 
discussion.  One  cu'ciunstance  partly  contributed  to  this.  The 
plague  threatened  to  make  its  appearance — but  there  were  many 
other  imivcrsities — for  example,  Erfurt,  or  Ligolstadt,  to  which 
the  students  might  have  repaired.  The  force  of  tnith  di-ew  them 
to  Wittemberg,  where  the  number  of  the  students  was  doubled.* 

1  L.  Op.  (W,)  XV,  p.  1440.  ^  .  .  .  .  X  Deo  petivit,  tlecti  pectus  suu)n  ad  veritateiii, 

ac  lacrjmans  s:«pe  haec  verba  rqKJtivit  ....  (M.  Adami.  Vita  Georgii  AnhaU,  p.  :.'48.) 

'  QfjLoios  ^lot  ^avruy  iyiwro,  aya^os  Si  riv,  »at  evTit  trpof  Tattirat  iJVlf.. 
(Ibid.  255.)  *  Peifcr  Ilistor.  Lipsieiisis.  356. 
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Among  those  who  removed  from  the  one  university  to  the  other 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  of  a  melancholy  au',  who  spoke  little,  and 
■often  amid  the  conversation  and  games  of  his  fellow- students 
seemed  absorbed  by  his  ovm  thoughts.^  His  parents  at  first 
thought  him  of  weak  intellect,  but  they  soon  found  him  so  apt  to 
learn,  and  so  completely  engrossed  by  his  studies,  that  they  con- 
•ceived  high  hopes  of  him.  His  integrity,  his  candour,  his  modesty, 
and  his  piety,  made  him  a  general  favourite,  and  Mosellanus 
singled  him  out  as  a  model  to  all  the  university.  He  was  called 
Gaspard  Cruciger,  and  was  originally  from  Leipsic.  This  new 
student  of  Wittemberg  was  afterwards  the  friend  of  Melancthon, 
and  the  assistant  of  Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  Leipsic  discussion  produced  results  still  more  important,  in 
as  much  as  the  theologian  of  the  Eeformation  then  received  his 
call.  Modest  and  silent,  Mclancthon  had  been  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion almost  without  taking  any  part  in  it.  Till  then  his  atten- 
tion had  been  engrossed  by  literature,  but  the  discussion  gave  him 
a  new  impulse,  and  gained  him  over  to  theology.  Henceforth  his 
science  did  homage  to  the  word  of  God.  He  rec^ved  the  evan- 
gelical truth  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  audience  heard 
mm  expound  the  doctrines  of  salvation  with  a  gi'ace  and  clearness 
by  which  all  were  charmed.  He  boldly  advanced  in  this,  whicb 
was  to  him  a  new  career;  "  for,"  said  he,  "Christ  will  never 
leave  his  people."  ^  From  this  moment  the  two  friends  walked 
side  by  side,  contending  for  liberty  and  truth,  the  one  with  the 
energy  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  with  the  meekness  of  St.  John. 
Luther  has  admirably  expressed  the  difference  of  their  calling  : — 
*'  I  was  born,"  said  he,  "  to  enter  the  field  of  battle,  and  contend 
with  factions  and  demons.  Hence,  my  writings  breathe  war  and 
tempest.  I  must  root  up  the  tmnks,  remove  the  thorns  and  the 
brambles,  and  fill  up  the  marshes  and  pools.  I  am  the  stm-dy 
wood-cutter  who  must  clear  the  passage  and  level  the  ground;  but 
master  Philip  advances  calmly  and  softly;  he  digs  and  plants,  sows, 
and  waters  joyously,  in  accordance  with  the  gifts  which  God  has, 
with  so  liberal  a  hand,  bestowed  upon  him."  ^ 

If  Melancthon,  the  quiet  sower,  was  called  to  the  work  by  the 
discussion  of  Leipsic,  Luther,  the  hardy  wood-cutter,  felt  his  ami 
strengthened,  and  his  courage  still  more  inflamed  by  it.  The 
mightiest  result  of  this  discussion  was  produced  in  Luther  him- 
self. "  Scholastic  theology,"  said  he,  "  sunk  entirely  in  my  esti- 
mation, under  the  triumphant  presidency  of  Dr.  Eck."    In  regai'd 

^  Et  cogitabuadus  et  saepe  in  medios  sodalitios  quasi  peregrinante  animo.  (Melcli. 
Adami,  Vita  Crucigeri,  p.  193.)  a  Christus  suis  non  deerit.    (Corp.  Reform,  i,  104J 

»L.Op.{W.)xiv,990. 
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to  the  reformer,  the  veil  which  the  School  and  the  Chui'ch  hacli 
hung  up  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 
Constrained  to  engage  in  new  enquiries,  he  amved  at  unexpected 
discoveries.  With  equal  astonishment  and  indignation  he  saw  the 
evil  in  aU  its  magnitude.  While  poring  over  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  he  discovered  that  tlie  supremacy  of  Rome  had  no  other 
origin  than  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulous  ignorance  on 
tlie  other.  The  nan-ow  point  of  \iew  under  which  he  had  hitherto 
looked  at  the  Chm-ch  was  succeeded  by  one  both  clearer  and 
wider.  In  the  Christians  of  Greece  and  the  East  "he  recognised 
true  members  of  the  Catholic  Chm-cli ;  and,  instead  of  a  visible 
head,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  iidored,  as  sole  Head  of 
his  people,  that  invisible  and  eternal  Redeemer,  who,  according  to 
his  promise,  is  always,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  believe  in  his  name.  The  Latin  Chm-ch  Luther  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  imiversal  Church.  The  naiTOW  barriers  of  Rome 
were  thrown  dovvn;  and  he  shouted  for  joy  when  he  saw  the 
glorious  domain  of  Jesus  Christ  stretching  far  beyond  them. 
Henceforth  he*fclt  that  he  could  be  a  member  of  tlie  Chm-ch  of 
Christ  without  belonging  to  the  Chm'ch  of  the  pope.  In  particu- 
lar, the  A\Titings  of  John  Huss  made  a  strong  impression  on  him. 
To  his  great  sui-prise,  he  discovered  in  them  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  himself 
arrived,  after  so  many  struggles.  "  I  believed,"  said  he,  "  and^ 
vv'ithout  knowing  it,  taught  all  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss.  ^  Sff 
did  Staupitz.  In  short,  without  suspecting  it,  we  are  aU  Hussites, 
as  are  also  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine.     I  am  confounded  at  it,. 

and  know  not  what  to  think 0  what  dreadful  judgments 

have  not  men  merited  from  God!  Evangelical  truth,  when  unfolded, 
and  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  condemned,  burned, 
and  suppressed Woe!    Woe  to  the  earth!" 

Luther  disengaged  himself  fi-om  the  papacy,  regarding  it  with 
decided  aversion  and  hol}^  indignation.  All  the  witnesses,  who  in 
evei-y  age  had  risen  up  against  Rome  came  successively  before 
him  to  testify  against  her,  and  unveil  some  of  Iicr  abuses  or  eiTors. 
"  O  darkness!"  exclaimed  he. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  be  silent  as  to  these  sad  discoveries. 
The  pride  of  his  adversai'ies,  then*  pretended  triumph,  and  the 
efforts  which  they  made  to  extinguish  the  light,  fixed  his  decision. 
He  advanced  in  the  path  in  which  God  was  leading  him,  without 
any  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.    Luther  has  fixed  upon  this  as  the 

1  Ego  imprudcBS  huciisque  omnia  Johannis  Huss  et  docui,  et  tciiui  .  ,  ,   (L.  Ep.  ii, 
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moment  of  his  emancipation  fi'om  the  papal  yoke — "  Learn  bv 
me,"  said  he,  "how  difficult  it  is  to  disencumber  oneself  of 
errors  which  the  whole  world  confirms  by  its  example,  and  which, 
from  long  habit,  have  become  a  second  natm'e.  ^  For  seven  years 
I  had  been  reading,  and,  with  gi-eat  zeal,  publicly  expounding  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  I  had  them  almost  entirely  by  heart.  ^  I 
had  also  all  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,- — that  is  to  say,  I  knew  that  we  were  not  justified 
and  saved  by  om*  works,  but  by  faitli  in  Christ :  and  I  even  main- 
tained openly,  that  the  pope  is  not  head  of  the  Christian  Chm-ch 
by  divine  authority.  And  yet  ....  I  coidd  not  see  the  inference, 
viz. — that  certainly  and  necessarily  the  pope  is  of  the  devil.  For 
whatever  is  not  of  God  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  the  devil."  ^ 
Further  on,  Luther  adds — "  I  no  longer  vent  my  indignation 
against  those  Avho  are  still  attached  to  the  pope,  since  I  myself, 
after  reading  the  Holy  Scriptm'es  so  carefidly,  and  for  so  many 
years,  still  clung  to  the  pope  with  so  much  obstinacy."* 

Such  were  the  true  results  of  the  discussion  of  Leipsic — results 
far  more  important  than  the  discussion  itself,  and  resembling  those 
first  successes  which  discipline  an  army  and  inflame  its  corn-age. 


CHAP.  vn. 

Eck  attacks  Melancthon— Melancthon's  defence — Interpretation  ot  Scripture—- 
Luther's  firmness— The  Bohemian  Brethren— Emser — Staiipitz. 

Eck  abandoned  liimself  to  all  the  intoxication  of  what  he  would 
fain  have  passed  off  as  a  victory.  He  kept  tearing  at  Luther,  and 
heaped  accusation  upon  accusation  *  against  him.  He  also  wrote  to 
Frederick.  Like  a  skilful  general,  he  mshed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confusion  which  always  succeeds  a  battle,  in  order  to  obtain 
important  concessions  from  the  prince.  Preparatory  to  the  steps 
which  he  meant  to  take  against  his  opponent  personally,  he  invoked 
the  flames  against  his  writings,  even  those  of  them  which  he  had 
not  read.  Imploring  the  Elector  to  convene  a  provincial  council, 
the  coarse-minded  doctor  exclaimed,  "Let  us  exterminate  all 
this  vemiin  before  they  multiply  out  of  measm^e."  ^ 

1  Quam  difficile  sit  eluctari  et  emergere  ex  erroribus,  totius  orbis,  exeraplo  firmatla^ 

.  /  .  .  (L.  Op.  Lat.  in  Praef.)  -  Per  septem  annos,  ita  ut  memoriter  peiie  omnia 

tcncrem. . . .  (Ibid.)  ^  Quod  enim  ex  Deo  non  est,  necesse  est  ex  diabolo  esse.  (Ibid.) 

*  Cum  efro  tot  annis  sacra  legens  diligentissime,  tamen  ita  hsesi  tenaciter.    (Ibid.) 

'  Proscidit,  post  abitum  nostrum,  Martinum  inhumanissim(!.      (Melancthon  Corp- 

Kefor.  i,  106.)  c  Ehe  das  Unge»iffer  uberhand  nehme.    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  271.) 
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Luther  was  not  the  only  person  against  whom  he  vented  Ms 
rage.  He  had  the  imprudence  to  call  Melancthon  into  the  field. 
Mclancthon,  who  was  in  terais  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
excellent  (Ecolampadins,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  discussion,  and 
spoke  of  Eck  in  eulogistic  teiTas.^  Nevertheless,  the  pride  of  the 
chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  was  offended,  and  he  immediately  took  up 
the  pen  against  this  "  gTammarlau  of  Wittemberg,  who,  it  is  true," 
said  he,  "was  not  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  had  dared 
to  publish  a  letter  in  which  he  had  insulted  him.  Dr.  Eck."  2 

Melancthon  replied.  It  is  his  first  theological  wi-iting,  and  dis- 
plays the  exquisite  urbanity  which  characterised  this  excellent 
man.  Laying  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  Hermeneutics, 
he  shows  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  Fathers,  but  tlie  Fathers  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  "  How  often,"  says  he,  "  did  not  Jerome  commit 
mistakes,  how  often  Augustine,  how  often  Ambrose ;  how  often 
do  they  differ  in  opinion,  how  often  do  they  retract  their  own 
envoi's;  ....  there  is  only  one  volume  inspu'ed  by  the  Spirit  of 
heaven — pm-e  and  true  throughout."  ^ 

"Luther,"  it  is  said,  "  does  not  follow  some  ambiguous  exposition* 
of  the  ancients,  and  why  should  he  follow  them?  When  he  expound? 
the  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  '■''Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  tins  rock 
I  will  build  wy  Church,^''  he  agi'ccs  with  Origen,  who  by  himself 
alone  is  wortli  a  host ;  with  Augustine  in  his  homily,  and  Ambrose 
in  his  sixth  book  on  St.  Luke,  to  say  nothing  of  others.  What, 
then,  you  will  say,  do  the  Fathers  contradict  each  other?  Is  it 
surprising  that  they  should?  *  I  believe  in  the  Fathers,  because  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptm-es.  The  meaning  of  Scripture  is  one, 
and  simple,  like  heavenly  truth  herself.  We  anive  at  it  by  com- 
paring different  passages  together;  we  deduce  it  from  the  thread 
and  connection  of  the  discourse.*  There  is  a  philosophy  enjoined 
ns  in  regai'd  to  the  Book  of  God,  and  it  is  to  employ  it  as  the 
touch-stone  by  wliich  all  the  opinions  and  maxims  of  men  must 
be  tried"  ^ 

It  was  a  long  time  since  these  gi-eat  tniths  had  been  so  elegantly 
expounded.  The  Word  of  God  was  restored  to  its  proper  place, 
and  the  Fathers  to  theirs.    The  simple  method  by  which  we  asccr- 

1  Eccius  ob  varias  et  insignes  ingenii  dotes.  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  337.)  ^  Ausus 

€8t  granimaticus  Wittemburs^ensis,  Graece  et  Latine  sane  non  indoctus,  epistolam 
edere.  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  338.)  ^  xjna  est  Scriptura,  ccrlestis  SpirUus,  pura,  et 

per  omnia  verax.    (Contra  Eckiuni  Dcfensio,  Goi-p.  Refor.  i,  p.  115.)  ♦  Quid 

igitur  !    Ipsi  secumpugnant!  quid  mirum  ?   (Contra  Eckium  Defensio,  r^oi-p.  Refer., 
i,  p.  115.)  ^  Qnem  collatis  Scripturis  e  file  ductuque  orationis  licet  assequL 

(Ibid.  114.)  *  Ut  hominum  sententias,  decretaque,  ad  ipsas,  ceu  ad  Lydium 

lapideni  exigamus.    (Ibid.  p.  115.)     By  it  (Scripture),  as  by  a  Lydian  stone,  lot  us  test 
the  decisions  and  opinions  of  men. 
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tnhi  the  meaning  of  Scripture  wns  distinctly  traced.  The  Word 
had  precedence  over  all  the  diinculties  and  the  expositions  of  the 
School.  Molancthon  furnished  the  answer  to  those  who,  like  Dr. 
Eck,  would  envelope  this  subject  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  anti- 
<'iuity.  The  feeble  grammarian  had  risen  up,  and  the  broad  and 
sturdy  shoulders  of  the  scholastic  gladiator  had  bent  under  the 
first  pressm'e  of  his  arm. 

The  weaker  Eck  was,  the  more  noise  he  made,  as  if  his  rho- 
domcntades  and  accusations  were  to  secure  the  victory  which  lie 
Iiad  fiiilcd  to  obtain  in  debate.  The  monks  and  all  the  partisans  of 
Home  re-echoing  his  chimonr,  Germany  rang  witli  invectives 
against  Luther,  who,  however,  remained  passive.  "  The  more  I 
see  my  name  covered  with  opprobrium,"  said  he  in  finishing  the 
expositions  which  he  published,  on  the  propositions  of  Leipsic,  "the 
prouder  I  feel ;  the  truth,  in  other  words,  Christ,  must  increase,  but 
I  must  decrease.  The  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  bride 
delights  me  more  than  all  this  clamour  dismays  me.  Men  are  not 
the  authors  of  my  sufferings,  and  I  have  no  hatred  against  them. 
It  is  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil,  who  would  terrify  mo.  But  he  who 
is  in  us  is  gi-eater  than  he  who  is  in  the  world.  The  judgment  of 
■om*  contemporaries  is  bad;  that  of  posterity  vdll  be  better."  ^ 

If  the  Leipsic  discussion  multiplied  Luther's  enemies  in  Germany, 
it  also  increased  the  number  of  his  friends  abroad;  "  AVhat  Huss 
was  formerly  in  Bohemia,  you,  O  Martin,  arc  now  in  Saxony^" 
wrote  the  brothers  of  Bohemia  to  him;  ''wherefore  pray  and  bo 
strong  in  the  Lord." 

About  this  time  war  was  declared  between  Luther  and  Emser, 
now  a  professor  of  Leipsic.  The  latter  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Zach,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  of  Pi-agiie,  in  which  his  professed 
olject  was  to  disabuse  the  Hussites  of  the  idea  that  Luther  was  of 
then-  party.  Luther  could  not  doubt  that  under  the  semblance  of 
defending  him,  the  learned  Leipslcker's  real  pui-pose  was  to  fasten 
on  him  a  suspicion  of  adhering  to  the  Bohemian  heresy,  and  he 
resolved  to  tear  aside  the  veil  under  which  his  old  Dresden  host 
was  endeavouring  to  shroud  his  enmity.  V/ith  this  view  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  addressed  to  the  "  goat  Emser,"  Eraser's  arms  being 
a  goat.  Luther  concludes  with  a  scntmient  which  well  delineates 
his  OMTi  character,  "  To  love  all,  but  fear  none."  - 

While  new  friends  and  new  enemies  thus  appeared,  old  friends 
seemed  to  draw  otf  from  Luther.  Staupitz,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  Reforaier  out  of  the  obscmity  of  the  cloister  of 

*  "Pnescns  male  judicnt  rctas  ;  iudicium  menus  postcritatis  erit,"  (L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  310.) 
•J  L.  Op.  Lat.  i,  252. 
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Erfurt,  began  to  show  him  some  degi'ec  of  coohiess.  Luther  waa^- 
risiiig  too  liigh  for  Staupitz  to  follow  him. — "  You  abandon  me,'' 
A\Tote  Luther  to  him.  "  The  whole  day  I  have  been  exceedingly 
gi'ieved  on  your  account,  like  a  child  just  weaned  and  weeping  for 
its  mother.^  Last  night,"  continues  the  Reformer,  "  I  di-eamed  of 
you,  you  were  keeping  aloof  from  me,  and  I  was  sobbing  and 
shedding  tears;  then  you  gave  me  yom*  hand,  and  told  me  to  dry- 
up  my  tears,  for  you  would  return  to  me." 

The  pacificator,  Miltitz,  wished  to  make  a  ncAv  attempt  at  conci- 
liation. But  what  hold  can  be  had  on  men  while  still  under  the- 
excitement  of  the  contest  ?  His  endeavours  led  to  no  result.  He 
brought  the  famous  rose  of  gold,  but  the  Elector  did  not  even  taka 
the  trouble  to  receive  it  in  person. ^  Frederick  knew  the  artifices- 
of  Rome,  and  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  ^ 


CHAP.  vm. 

EpisUe  to  the  Galatians— Christ  for  us— Blindness  of  Luther's  Adversaries— First 
Ideas  on  the  Supper — Is  the  Sacrament  Sufficient  without  Faith? — Luther  a 
Bohemian — Eck  attacked — Eck  sets  out  for  Rome. 

Far  from  di*awing  back,  Luther  uniforaily  continued  to  advance^ 
and  at  this  time  struck  one  of  his  severest  blows  at  eiTor,  by  pub- 
lishing his  first  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.*  It 
is  true,  the  second  commentary  was  superior  to  the  first ;  but  still 
the  first  contained  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  Every  expression  of  the  new  apostle  was  full  of  life,, 
and  God  employed  him  to  imbue  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  divine 
knowledge.  "Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,"  said  Luther  to  his 
contemporaries.^''  "  It  was  not  silver  or  gold  that  he  gave  for  us^ 
nor  was  it  a  man  or  angels.  He  gave  himself — himself,  out  of  whom 
there  is  no  true  greatness ;  and  this  incomparable  treasure  he  gave 
....  for  om-  sins.  Where,  now,  are  those  who  proudly  boast  of  the 
poAvers  of  our  will?  where  are  the  lessons  of  moral  philosophy? 
where  the  power  and  strength  of  the  law  ?  Our  sins  being  so 
gi'eat  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  taken  away  without  an  immense 
ransom,  shall  we  pretend  to  acquire  righteousness  b}-  the  energy 

1  Ero  super  te,  sicut  ablactatus  super  matre  sua,  tristissimus hac  die  fui.  (Ep. i, p.  342.) 
-  Rosam  quam  vocant  auream  nullo  honore  dijnatus  est ;  imo  pro  ri(hciila  habuif. 
(L.  Op.  Lat  in  Praef.)     What  is  called  the  golden  rose  he  held  in  no  estimation,  nay, 
he  held  it  in  derision.  »  intellexit  princeps  artcs  Romanae  curire  ot  eos  (legatos) 

digne  tractare  novit.    (Ibid.)      The  prince  understoi>d  the  arts  of  the  Roman  Court». 
and  knew  what  treatment  was  due  to  them  (the  legates).  *  3rd  September,  1519,; 

6  U  Qp.  (L.)  X,  461. 
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of  our  Avill,  by  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  men  ? 
What  will  all  these  cunning  devices,  all  these  illusions,  avail  us  ?  Ah ! 
we  will  only  cover  our  iniquities  with  a  spurious  righteousness  an(? 
convert  ourselves  into  li}-pocrites,  whom  no  worldly  power  can  save.* 

But  wliile  Luther  thus  proves  that  man's  only  salvation  is  ia 
Christ,  he  nlso  shows  how  this  salvation  changes  his  nature,  and 
'  lables  him  to  abound  in  good  works.     "The  man,"  says  he, 

who  has  truly  heard  the  word  of  Christ,  and  keeps  it,  is  imme- 
diately clothed  with  the  spirit  of  charity.  If  thou  lovest  him  who 
has  made  thee  a  present  of  twenty  florins,  or  done  thee  some  ser- 
vice, or  in  some  way  given  thee  a  proof  of  his  aflection,  how  much 
more  oughtest  thou  to  love  him,  who,  on  thy  account,  has  given 
not  silver  or  gold,  but  himself,  received  so  many  wounds,  endured 
a  bloody  sweat,  and  even  died  for  thee ;  in  one  word,  who,  in  pay- 
ing for  all  thy  sins,  has  annihilated  death,  and  secm-ed  for  thee  a 
Father  full  of  love  in  heaven!  ...  If  thou  lovest  him  not,  thy 
heart  has  not  listened  to  the  things  which  he  has  done ;  thou  hast 
not  believed  them;  for  faith  works  by  love."  "  This  epistle,"  said 
Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  is  my  epistle 
— I  am  maiTied  to  it." 

His  opponents  caused  him  to  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace  than  he 
would  othenvise  have  done.  At  this  time  Eck  instigated  the 
Franciscans  of  Juterbock  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  him ;  and 
Luther,  in  his  reply,^  not  satisfied  with  repeating  what  ho  hac^ 
ah-eady  taught,  attacked  eiTors  which  he  had  recently  discovered. 
*'  I  would  fain  know,"  says  he,  "  in  what  part  of  Scripture  the 
power  of  canonising  saints  lias  been  given  to  the  popes ;  and  also 
what  the  necessity,  or  even  the  utility  is,  of  canonising  them?" 
....  "  However,"  adds  he,  u'onically,  "  let  them  canonise  as 
they  wiU."2 

These  new  attacks  of  Luther  remained  unanswered.  The  blind- 
ness of  his  enemies  was  as  favourable  to  him  as  his  own  courage. 
They  passionately  defended  secondary  matters,  and  said  not  a 
word  when  they  saw  the  foundations  of  Koman  doctrine  shaking 
under  his  hand.  While  they  were  eagerly  defending  some  outworks, 
then-  intrepid  adversaiy  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  citadel, 
and  there  boldly  planted  the  standard  of  truth ;  and  hence  then* 
astonishment,  when  they  saw  the  fortress  sapped,  blazing,  and 
falling  to  pieces  amid  the  flames,  at  the  moment  when  they  thought 
it  impregnable,  and  were  hurling  defiance  at  then*  assailants.  Thus 
it  is  that  great  changes  are  accomplished. 

*  Pefensio  contra  malisnum  Eccii  judicium.    (Lat.  i,  p. ,356.) 
'■'  Uaiioniset  quisque  ijuantmn  volet.    (Ibid.  p.  367.) 
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The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  began,  at  this  time,  to  en- 
gage Luther's  attention.  He  looked  for  it  in  the  mass,  but  in  vain. 
One  day,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Leipsic,  he  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Let  us  mark  his  words,  for  they  are  the  first  which  he 
pronounced,  on  a  subject  which  aftei-wards  divided  the  Church  and 
the  Refomiation  into  two  parties.  "  In  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,"  says  he,  "  there  arc  three  things  which  it  is  necessaiy  to 
know;  the  sign,  which  must  be  external,  visible,  and  under  a  cor- 
poral form;  the  thing  signified,  which  is  internal,  spuitual,  and 
within  the  mind;  and  faith,  which  avails  itself  of  both."  ^  Had  the 
definitions  not  been  pushed  farther,  unity  woidd  not  have  been 
destroyed. 

Luther  contiiuies.  '"  It  were  good  that  the  Church  should,  by  a 
general  council,  decree  that  both  kinds  sliall  be  distributed  to  all 
the  faithful ;  not,  however,  on  the  gi'ound  that  one  kmd  is  insuf- 
ficient, for  fiiith  by  itself  would  be  sufficient."  These  bold  words 
pleased  his  audience,  though  some  were  astonished  and  offended, 
and  exclaimed,  "  This  is  false  and  scandalous." - 

The  preacher  contmues.  "There  is  no  union  closer,  deeper,  or 
more  inseparable  than  that  between  food  and  the  body  which  is 
nourished  by  it.  In  the  sacrament,  Christ  unites  himself  to  us  so 
closely  that  lie  acts  in  us  as  if  he  were  identified  with  us.  Om- 
sins  attack  him.     His  righteousness  defends  us." 

But  Luther,  not  deeming  it  enough  to  expound  the  truth,  attacks 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  ciTors  of  Eome.  ^  The  Roman  Church 
pretends  that  the  sacrament  operates  by  itself,  independently  of 
the  disposition  of  him  who  receives  it.  ]:^othing  can  be  more  con- 
venient than  such  an  opinion,  since  to  it,  both  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  sacrament  is  sought,  and  the  profits  of  the  clerg}'  are  to 
be  ascribed.  Luther  attacks  this  doctrine,'^  and  maintains  its 
opposite^ — viz.,  that  faith  and  a  right  disposition  of  heart  are 
indispensable. 

This  energetic  protestation  Avas  destined  to  overthrow  ancient 
superstitions ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  attention.  Rome 
overlooked  what  might  h:ive  made  her  scream  in  agony,  and 
impetuously  attacked  the  unimportant  observation  which  Lutlicr 
threw  out  at  the  commencement  of  his  discom-se,  concennug  com- 
munion in  two  kinds.    The  discourse  having  been  published  in 

1  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  272.  Ibid.  p.  231.  »  "  Si  quis  dixcrit  per  ipsa 

novaj  legis  sacramenta  €.r  opcre  operato  non  conferrigratiam,  sed  solam  fidem  divina' 
promissioiiis,  ad  gratiam  consequendam  sufficere,  anathema  sit."  (Council  of  Trent, 
Sess.  7,  can.  8.)  ]f  any  man  says  that  grace  is  not  bestowed  through  the  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Cov3iiant,'bY  the  mere  act,  (ex  operc  operato,)  but  that  faith  alone  in  the 
divine  promise  is  suflicient  to  obtain  grace.  h?thim  be  anathema. 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  opus  operatum,  the  -work  performed. 

s  That  of  ti;e  opus  operands,  the  work  of  the  perf-n-mcr,  the  communicant 
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December,  a  general  cry  of  heresy  was  raised.  "It  is  just  the 
doctrine  of  Prague  iiu adulterated,"  was  the  exclamatiou  at  the 
Coi'.it  of  Dresden,  where  the  seiinon  anived  dimng  the  Christmas 
estivals.  "  It  is  vrritten,  moreover,  in  German,  in  order  to  maivQ 
it  accessible  to  the  common  people."^  The  devotion  of  the  prince 
was  troubled,  and  on  the  thh'd  day  of  the  festival  lie  -^^Tote  to  his 
cousin  Frederick.  ''  Since  the  publication  of  this  discom-se,  tlie  num- 
ber of  persons  v»-ho  receive  tlic  sacrament  in  two  kinds  has  received 
an  increase  of  GOOO.  Yoirr  Luther,  from  being  a  professor  of 
"Wittemberg,  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  bishop  of  Prague,  and 
an  arch-heretic."  .  .  .  The  ciy  was,  "  he  was  bom  in  Bohemia, 
of  Bohemian  parents,  he  was  brought  up  at  Prague,  and  trained 
in  the  writings  of  Wield iffe." 

Luther  judged  it  right  to  contradict  these  rumours  in  a  ^vTiting 
in  which  he  gi*avely  detailed  his  parentage.  "  I  was  born  at 
Eisleben,"  said  he,  "  and  was  baptised  in  St.  Peter's  church.  The 
nearest  town  to  Bohemia  in  which  I  have  ever  been,  is  Dresden."  ^ 

The  letter  of  Duke  George  did  not  prejudice  the  Elector  against 
Luther,  for  a  few  days  after  he  invited  hun  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment which  he  gave  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  at  whicli 
Luther  valiantly  combated  the  minister  of  Charles.^  The  Elector's 
chaplain  had,  by  his  master's  order,  requested  Luther  to  use 
moderation  in  defending  his  cause.  "  Excessive  folly  displeases 
man,"  replied  Luther  to  Spalatin,  "  but  excessive  wisdom  displeases 
God.  The  gospel  cannot  be  defended  without  tumult  and  scandal. 
The  word  of  God  is  sword,  war,  ruin,  scandal,  destruction, 
poison;""*  and,  hence,  as  Amos  expresses  it,  "it  presents  itself 
like  a  bear  in  the  path,  and  a  lioness  in  the  forest.  I  ask  nothing, 
I  demand  nothing.  There  is  one  gi'cater  than  I  who  asks  and  de- 
mands. AVhether  he  stands  or  falls,  I  am  neither  gainer  nor 
loser."  5 

It  was  obvious  that  faith  and  courage  were  about  to  become 
more  necessaiy  to  Luther  than  ever.  Eck  was  foiming  projects  of 
revenge.  Instead  of  the  laurels  which  he  had  counted  on  gaining, 
he  had  become  a  laughing-stock  to  all  men  of  intellect  throughout 
the  nation.  Cutting  satires  were  published  against  him.  Eck  was 
cut  to  the  very  heart  by  "An  Epistle  of  Ignorant  Canons," -written 
by  CEcolompadius,  and  a  complaint  against  him  probably  by  the 

1  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  281.                     2  l.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  281.  ^  Cceterum  ego 

natus  sum  iu  Eisleben.  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  380.)  *  Cum  quo  heri  ego  et  Philippua 
certavimus,  splendide  invitati.  (Ibid.  p.  39G.)  With  whom  Philip  and  I  had  a  debate 
yesterday  at  a  splendid  entertainment.  ^  Verbum  Dei  gladius  est.  bellum  est, 
ruiria  est,scandalumest,perditioest,venenumest (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  417.) 

"  Ego  nihil  auajro ;  est  qui  quajrat.  Stet  ergo,  sive  cadat ;  ego  nihil  lucror,  aut 
amitto.     (Ibid.  d.  418.) 
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excellent  Pii-ckheimer  of  JSTm-emberg,  exhibiting  a  combination  of 
sarcasm  and  dignity  of  which  the  'Provincial  Letters'  of  Pascal 
alone  can  give  some  idea. 

Lnther  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  these  writings. 
*'  It  is  better,"  said  he,  "  to  attack  openly  than  to  keep  barking  be- 
hind a  hedge."  ^ 

How  gi-eatly  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  miscalculated! 
His  countrjTiien  abandon  him,  and  he  prepares  for  a  jom-ney  be- 
yond the  Alps,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  strangers.  "VYherever  he  goea 
he  vents  his  threatenings  against  Lnther,  Melancthon,  Carlstadt, 
and  the  Elector  himself.  "  From  the  hanghtiness  of  his  expres- 
sions," says  the  doctor  of  Wittcmberg,  "  one  would  say  he  imagmes 
himself  to  be  God  Almighty."  -  Inflamed  with  rage,  and  thu'sting 
for  vengeance,  Eck,  ha\ing  in  Febniaiy,  1520,  published  a  work 
on  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter, — a  work  devoid  of  sound  criticism,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  this  apostle,  the  first  of  the  popes,  resided 
for  twenty-five  years  at  Rome — set  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  pretended  triumphs,  and  to  forge  at  Rome,  near 
the  papal  capitol,  thunders  mightier  than  the  frail  scholastic  arms 
Nvhich  had  given  way  in  his  hands. 

Luther  was  aware  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  journey  of  his 
antagonist  would  expose  him — ^but  he  feared  not.  Spalatin, 
alarmed,  urged  hira  to  make  proposals  of  peace.  "  ISTo,"  replied 
Luther,  "  so  long  as  he  clamours,  I  cannot  decline  the  contest.  I 
commit  the  whole  afi"air  to  God,  and  leave  my  bark  to  the  winds 
and  waves.  It  is  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  How  can  it  be  imagined 
that  Christ  will  advance  his  cause  by  peace  ?  Did  he  not  combat 
even  unto  death,  and  have  not  all  the  martyi*s  since  done  the 
same?  "  » 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  combatants  of  Leipsic,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  3'ear  1620.  The  one  was  stimng  up  the 
whole  papacy  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  rival,  Avho,  on  his  part,  waited 
for  war  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  peace.  The  year 
on  which  we  are  entering  will  see  the  bm-sting  of  the  storm. 

J  Me'iior  est  aperta  criminatio,  quam  iste  sub  sepe  niorsus.    (Ibid.  v.  421.; 
a  Deum  crederes  omnipotentem  loqui.     (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  380.)  »  Cogor  rem  Deo 

coroniittere,  dara  flatibus  et  fluctibus  nave.  Bellum  Domini  est.  .  .  (Ibid,  p.  42J.) 
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THE  BULL  OF  ROME. 
1520. 

CllAP.  I, 

'Character  of  Maximilian — The  Competitors  for  the  Empire — Charles — Francis  I— 
Inclination  of  the  Germans — The  Crown  ofiered  to  Frederick — Charles  is  Elected. 

A  NEW  character  was  going  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  God  saw 
meet  to  place  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  in  presence  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  who  had  appeared  in  Christendom  since  Char- 
lemagne. He  chose  a  prince,  in  the  fervid  vigour  of  youth,  to 
whom  every  thing  presaged  a  reign  of  long  dm*ation — a  prince 
whose  sceptre  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  both  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world;  so  that,  according  to  a  celebrated  ex* 
pression,  the  sun  never  set  on  his  vast  dominions — and  opposed 
him  to  this  humble  Eefoimation,  which  began  with  the  anguish 
and  sighs  of  a  poor  monk,  in  the  obscure  cell  of  a  convent  at  Erfurt. 
The  history  of  this  monarch  and  his  reigii  seems  to  have  been 
destined  to  give  a  gi-eat  lesson  to  the  world.  It  was  to  show  the 
nothingness  of  all  "the  power  of  man,"  when  it  presumes  to 
contend  with  "  the  weakness  of  God."  Had  a  prince,  friendly  tc 
Luther,  been  called  to  the  empire,  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  have  been  attributed  to  his  protection.  Had  even  an 
emperor  opposed  to  the  ncAv  doctrine,  but  feeble,  occupied  the 
throne,  the  triumphant  success  of  the  work  would  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  feebleness  of  the  monarch.  But  it  was  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Pavia  who  behoved  to  humble  his  pride  before 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Word,  that  all  the  world  might  see  how 
lie,  who  had  found  it  easy  to  drag  Francis  I  a  captive  to  Madrid, 
was  compelled  to  lower  his  sword  before  the  son  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  dead,  and  the  electors  had  met  at 
Frankfort  to  give  him  a  successor.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
Europe  was  placed,  this  election  was  of  vast  importance,  and  was 
regarded  ^^ii]l  deep  interest  by  all  Christendom.    Maximilian  had 
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not  130011  a  gTcat  prince ;  but  Lis  memory  was  dear  to  the  people, 
who  took  a  pleasm-e  in  remembering  liis  presence  of  mind  aiui 
good-linmoured  affability.  Luther  often  talked  of  hhn  to  his 
friends,  and  one  day  related  the  following  anecdote. 

A  beggar  had  kept  running  after  him  asking  charit}",  and  ad- 
di'essing  him  as  his  brother;  ''for,"  said  he,  "we  are  both  de- 
scended from  the  same  father,  Adam.  I  am  poor,"  continued 
he,  "but  you  are  rich,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  assist  me."  At 
these  words  the  emperor  turned  round  and  said  to  him — "  Hold, 
there's  a  penny:  go  to  your  other  brothers,  and  if  each  gives  you 
as  much,  you  will  soon  be  richer  than  I  am."  ^ 

The  person  about  to  be  called  to  the  empire  Mas  not  a  good- 
natured  Maximilian.  Times  were  to  undergo  a  cliaiige;  ambitious 
potentates  were  competing  for  the  unperial  tlironc  of  the  West ; 
the  reins  of  the  empire  were  to  be  seized  by  an  energetic  hand ; 
profound  peace  was  to  be  succeeded  by  long  and  bloody  wars. 

At  the  assembly  of  Frankfort,  three  Idngs  aspired  to  tho 
crown  of  tlic  Caesars.  A  youthful  prince,  grandson  of  the  last 
emperor,  born  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  and  consequently 
nineteen  years  of  age,  first  presented  himself.  He  Avas  named 
Charles,  and  was  born  at  Ghent.  His  paternal  gi-andmotlicr, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  had  left  him  Flanders  and  the 
rich  States  of  Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdin- 
and of  j;\jTagon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  wife  of  Philip,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  had  transmitted  to  him  tlic  united  king- 
doms of  Spain,  ]^7aples,  and  Sicily,  to  which  Christopher  Columbus 
had  added  a  new  world,  while  the  recent  death  of  his  grandfather 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  This 
young  prince,  who  was  endowed  with  great  talents.  To  a  turn  for 
military  exercises  (in  which  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  had  long  been 
distinguished) — to  the  finesse  and  penetration  of  the  Italians — to 
the  reverence  for  existing  institutions  which  still  characterises  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  promised  the  papacy  a  firm  defender,  he  joined 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  acquned  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Chievres,  having  from  fifteen  years  of  age  taken  part  in  all 
the  deliberations  of  his  cabinet. ^  These  diversified  qualities  were, 
in  a  manner,  shrouded  under  Spanish  reserve  and  taciturnity.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  had  somewhat  of  a 
melancholy  air.  "  He  is  pious  and  tranquil,"  said  Luther,  "  and 
I  believe  does  not  speak  as  much  in  a  year  as  I  do  in  a  day."  ^ 
Had  the  character  of  Charles  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
freedom  and  Christianity,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the 

i  L.  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  1869.         =  Memoires  de  Bellay,  i,  45.  3  l.  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  lS74w 
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most  admiralue  princes  on  I'ecord ;  but  politics  engi'osscd  liis  life,, 
and  stifled  his  great  and  good  qnalitics. 

Xot  contcntedwith  all  the  sceptres  which  he  grasped  in  his  handy 
young  Charles  aspu'cd  to  the  imperial  digiiity.  "  It  is  like  a  sun- 
beam, which  throws  lustre  on  tlic  house  Avhich  it  illumines,"  said' 
seA'cral,  "but  put  forth  the  hand  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  you  will  And 
nothing."  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  it  the  pinnacle  of  all 
earthly  grandeur,  and  a  means  of  acquhing  a  magic  influence  over 
the  spmt  of  the  nations. 

Francis  I  was  the  second  of  the  competitors.  The  young  pala- 
dins of  the  court  of  this  chivaMc  Idng  were  incessantly  represent- 
ing to  him  that  he  was  entitled,  like  Charlemagne,  to  be  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  West,  and  reviving  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
knights,  to  attack  the  crescent  whicli  was  menacing  the  empire^ 
discomfit  the  infidels,  and  recover  the  holy  sepulchre. 

"It  is  necessary,"  said  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  to  the- 
electors,  "  it  is  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Dukes  of  xVustria,  that 
the  imperial  cro^ni  h  ^lot  hereditary.  Besides,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, Gennany  has  need  not  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  but  of 
a  prince  who,  to  an  experienced  judgment,  joins  talents  which  have 
already  been  recognised.  Francis  wiU  unite  the  arms  of  Franco 
■md  Lombardy  to  those  of  Germany,  and  make  war  on  the  Mus  - 
sulnians.  Sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  is  already  a  men> 
ber  of  the  imperial  body."  These  arguments,  the  French  ambas- 
sadors supported  by  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  Avhich  they 
distributed  in  purchasing  votes  and  in  fcsti\ities,  by  which  tlicy 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  their  guests. 

The  third  competitor  was  Henry  VIII,  who,  jealous  of  the 
influence  which  the  choice  of  the  electors  might  give  to  Francis  oi* 
Charles,  also  entered  the  lists,  but  soon  left  his  powerful  rivals 
sole  disputants  for  the  crown. 

The  electors  were  not  disposed  to  f^ivour  either.  Their  subjects 
thought  they  would  have  m  Francis  a  foreign  master,  and  a  master 
who  might  deprive  the  electors  themselves  of  their  independence, 
as  he  had  lately  deprived  the  nobles  of  his  ovni  dominions.  As  to 
Charles,  it  was  an  ancient  rule  with  the  electors  not  to  choose  a 
prince  who  was  already  playing  an  important  part  in  the  enipu'e. 
The  pope  shared  in  these  fears.  He  wished  neither  the  king  of 
Xaples,  who  was  his  neighbour,  nor  the  king  of  France,  whose- 
entei-prising  spirit  filled  him  with  alarm;  "  Choose  rather  some  one 
from  amongst  yourselves,"  was  his  message  to  the  electors.  The 
elector  of  Treves  proposed  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  the  imperial 
croAvn  Avas  laid  at  the  feet  of  Luther's  friend. 
This  choice  would  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  Gennany^ 
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Frederick's  wisdom,  and  afifection  for  his  people,  were  well  kno'wn. 
Dm-ing  the  revolt  of  Erfiu-t,  he  had  been  m*gcd  to  take  the  toAMi  bv 
assault,  and  refused,  in  order  to  spare  blood.  "  But  it  "will  not  cost 
five  men."  "A  single  man  would  be  too  many,"  replied  the  prince.^ 
The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  secm-ed 
by  the  election  of  its  protector.  Ought  not  Frederick  to  have  re- 
garded the  offer  of  the  electors  as  a  call  from  God  himself?  AYlio 
could  have  presided  better  over  the  destinies  of  the  cmphe  than  a 
prince  of  so  mucli  wisdom  ?  ^Y\\o  could  have  been  stronger  to 
oppose  the  Tm-ks  than  an  emperor  strong  in  faith?  The  refusal  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  so  much  lauded  by  historians,  was  perhaps 
ii  fault.  For  the  contests  which  afterwards  tore  Gennany  to  pieces 
lie  is  perhaps  partly  to  blame.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
Frederick  deseiwes  censure  for  his  want  of  faith  or  honour  for  his 
humility.  He  thought  that  even  the  safety  of  the  emphe  made  it 
his  duty  to  refuse  the  cro^v^l. "  "To  save  Gennany,"  said  this 
modest  and  disinterested  prince,  "  an  emperor  more  powerful  than 
I  is  requisite." 

The  legate  of  Rome  seeing  that  the  choice  woJild  fall  upon 
Charles,  intimated  that  the  pope  "\\ithdi-ew  his  objections ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  June,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian  was  elected. 
"  God,"  said  Frederick  afterwards,  "gave  him  to  us  in  mercy  and  in 
anger."  ^  The  Spanish  envoys  sent  a  present  of  thirty  thousand 
gold  florins  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  mark  of  then-  masters 
gratitude ;  but  the  prince  refused  it,  and  charged  his  ministers  not  to 
accept  of  any  present.  At  the  same  time  he  secm'cd  the  Gemian 
liberties  by  an  engagement,  to  ^xhich  the  envoys  of  Charles  took 
an  oath  in  his  name.  The  cu'cumstances  in  which  the  lattei"  prince 
encircled  his  head  with  the  imperial  CYO^\l\  seemed  still  better 
iitted  than  the  oatli  to  secm-e  the  Germanic  liberties,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation.  The  young  prince  was  jealous  of  tlie 
lam-els  which  liis  rival,  Francis  I,  had  gained  at  Marignan.  The 
struggle  was  to  be  continued  in  Italy,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Reformation  woukl  doubtless  be  made  secm-e.  Charles  left  Spain 
in  May,  1520,  and  was  croA^iied  on  the  22nd  of  October,  at  Aix-Li- 
Chapelle. 

^  L.  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  p.  1858.  2  « is  vero  heroi'ca  plane  moderatione  animi  magni- 

fice  repudiavit  ....  (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  79.)  With  a  moderation  amounting  to  heroism 
iic  nobly  declined  it.  '^  L.  Op.  ( \V.)  xxii,  p.  188-). 
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Luther  had  foreseen  that  the  cause  of  the  Refoinnation  would 
^oon  be  brought  before  the  new  emperor;  and,  when  Charles  was 
still  at  Madiid,  addi-essed  a  letter  to  hhn,  in  which  he  said,  "  If 
the  cause  which  I  defend  is  worthy  of  being  presented  before  the 
heavenly  Majesty,  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  this  world.  O,  Charles!  prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  I  cast  myself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  yoin-  most  serene 
majesty,  and  beseech  you  to  deign  to  take  under  the  shadow  of 
your  wings,  not  me,  but  the  very  cause  of  eternal  truth,  for  the 
•defence  of  which  God  has  entrusted  you  with  the  sword."  ^  The 
joimg  Idng  of  Spain  threw  aside  this  odd  letter  from  a  German 
monk,  and  returned  no  answer. 

While  Luther  was  turning  in  vain  toward  Madiid,  the  storm 
seemed  gathering  around  him.  Fanaticism  was  rekindled  in 
Germany.  Hochstraten,  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  at  persecution, 
had  extracted  certain  theses  from  Luther's  ^\Titings,  and  obtained 
then-  condemnation  by  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
That  of  Eifm-t,  which  had  always  had  a  grudge  at  Luther,  for 
■]ia\ing  given  Wittemberg  the  preference,  was  on  the  eve  of  follow- 
ing then-  example.  But  the  doctor,  having  been  informed  of  it, 
T.Tote  Lange,  in  temis  so  energetic  that  the  theologians  of  Erfurt 
look  fright,  and  said  nothing.  Still,  however,  there  was  enough 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  in  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
Cologne  and  Louvain.  More  than  this ;  the  priests  of  Misnia  who 
had  espoused  Emser's  quarrel  said  openly  (such  is  Melancthon's 
statement)  that  there  would  be  no  sin  in  killing  Luther.  ^  "  The 
lime  is  come,"  said  Luther,  "  when  men  think  they  will  do  Jesus 
Christ  service  by  putting  us  to  death."  The  mm-derous  language 
X)f  the  priests  did  not  fail  of  its  effect. 

"  One  day,"  says  a  biogi-apher,  "  when  Luther  was  in  front  of 
the  Augustin  convent,  a  stranger,  with  a  pistol  hid  under  his  arm, 

1  Causam  ipsam  veritatis  .  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p,  392.    15th  Jan.,  1520.) 

2  "  Ut  sine  peccato  esse  eum  censebaut  qui  me  interfecerit."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  383.) 
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accosted  liim,  and  said,  Why  do  yon  walk  about  thus  quite  alone?"" 
''  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  replied  Lnther;  "  He  is  my  strength^ 
and  my  shield."  "  Thereupon,"  adds  the  biographer,  "the  stranger 
grew  pale,  and  fled  trembling."  ^  About  tlic  same  time  Serra 
Longa,  tlie  orator  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg,  ^Totc  to  the 
Elector,  "  Let  not  Luther  find  any  asylum  in  tlie  states  of  your 
highness,  but,  repulsed  by  all,  let  liim  be  stoned  to  death  in  the 
face  of  heaven.  Tliis  would  please  me  more  than  a  gil't  of  ten 
thousand  crowns."  ^ 

But  the  sound  of  the  gatliering  storm  was  heard,  cs])ecially  in 
the  direction  of  Rome.  Valentine  Teutleben,  a  noble  of  Thmingia, 
vicar  of  the  i\j.*chbishop  of  Mentz,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  th.e 
l>apiicy,  -was  the  representative  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Rome. 
Teutleben,  ashamed  of  the  protection  which  his  master  gave  to  th<3 
heretical  monk,  could  not  bear  to  see  his  mission  paralysed  by  tliis 
imprudent  conduct;  and  imagined  that,  by  alaniiing  the  Elector, 
he  would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  rebel  theologian.  Writing  to- 
las master,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  listened  to,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion which  you  give  to  Luther."  But  the  Romans  Avere  mistaken 
if  they  thought  they  could  frighten  sage  Frederick.  lie  knew  that 
the  Avill  of  God  and  the  movements  of  the  people  were  more  irre- 
sistible tlian  the  decrees  of  the  papal  chancery.  He  ordered  hi? 
envoy  to  hint  to  the  pope  that,  far  from  defending  Luther,  he  haa 
ahvays  left  liim  to  defend  himself,  that  he  had  moreover  told  him 
to  quit  Saxony  and  the  university,  that  the  doctor  liad  declared 
his  readiness  to  obey,  and  would  not  now  be  in  the  electoral  states 
liad  not  the  legate,  Charles  de  ]Miltitz,  begged  tlie  prince  to  keep 
him  near  himself,  from  a  fear  that  in  other  countries  he  would 
act  with  still  less  restraint  than  in  Saxony.^  Frederick  did  still 
more;  he  tried  to  enlighten  Rome.  "Germany,"  continues  he,  in 
his  letter,  "  now  possesses  a  gi'cat  number  of  learned  men  dis- 
tinguished for  scholarship  and  science ;  the  laity  themselves  begin 
to  cultivate  their  understanding,  and  to  love  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Hence,  there  is  gi'cat  reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  equitable  propo- 
sals of  Doctor  Luther  are  not  accepted,  peace  mil  never  be  re- 
established. The  doctrine  of  Luther  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in 
many  hearts.  If,  instead  of  refuting  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  crash  him  by  the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  gi'eat  scandal  will  be  given,  and  pernicious  and  dreadful 
outbrealcs  will  ensue."  * 

1  Was  kann  mir  ein  Mensch  thiin  ?     (Keith,  L.  Unistande.  p.  89.)  -'  Tenr.e* 

Hist.  Bcr.  ii,  p.  168.  ^  D^  er  vitl  frever  unci  sicherur  «chreiben  und  Iiandelu 

inochte  was  er  wollte,  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  '298.)  *  Schreckliche,  grausame, 

»chadliche  uiid  verderbliche  Enipbrungen  erregeu.    (Ibid.) 
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V  The  Elector,  liaving  full  confidence  in  Luther,  caused  Teutleben's 
letter  to  be  communicated  to  him,  and  also  another  letter  from 
^cardinal  St.  George.  The  Keformer  was  moved  on  reading  them. 
lie  at  once  saw  all  the  dangsrs  by  which  he  was  suiTOunded,  and 
for  an  instant  liis  heai't  sank.  But  it  was  in  such  monicnts  as 
these  that  his  faith  displayed  its  full  power.  Often,  when  feeble 
-and  ready  to  fall  into  despondency,  he  rallied  again,  and  seemed 
gi-eater  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm.  He  would  fain  have  been 
'delivered  from  all  these  trials;  but,  aware  of  the  price  that  must 
have  been  paid  for  repose,  he  spurned  it  with  ind,ignation.  "Be 
•silent!"  said  he,  "  I  am  disposed  to  be  so,  if  I  am  allowed — that 
is  to  say,  if  others  are  silent.  If  any  one  envies  my  situation  he 
Is  welcome  to  it.  If  any  one  is  dcsu-ous  to  desti'oy  my  A\Titings, 
[Ql  liini  uiuTi  them,  I  am  ready  to  remain  quiet,  provided  gospel 
truth  is  not  compelled  to  be  quiet  also.^  I  ask  not  a  cardinal's 
hat ;  I  ask  neither  gold,  nor  aught  that  Rome  esteems.  There 
is  nothing  which  I  will  not  concede,  provided  Christians  are  not 
•excluded  from  the  way  of  salvation.-  All  their  threatenings  do 
not  terrify — -rM  then-  promises  cannot  seduce  me." 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  Luther  soon  resumed  his  war- 
lilvc  temperament,  prefemng  tlie  Christian  combat  to  the  calmness 
of  solitude.  One  night  was  sufficient  to  revive  his  desire  of  over- 
thriving  Rome.  "  My  part  is  taken,"  v.TOte  he  next  day.  "I 
despise  the  fury  of  Rome,  and  I  despise  her  favour.  jSTo  more  re- 
conciliation, nor  more  communication  with  her  for  ever.^  Let  her 
condemn  and  burn  my  writings!  I,  In  my  turn,  wiU  condemn  and 
publicly  burn  the  pontifical  law,  that  nest  of  all  heresies.  The 
moderation  which  I  have  shoYvii  up  to  this  hour  has  been  useless, 
and  I  have  done  with  it!" 

His  friends  were  far  from  feeling  equally  tranquil.  Great  alarm 
prevailed  at  Wittembcrg.  "  We  are  waiting  in  extreme  anxiety," 
said  ]\Ielancthon.  "  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  separated  from 
Lutlicr.^  Unless  God  come  to  our  assistance  we  perish."  Writing 
a  mouth  later,  in  his  anxict}^,  he  says,  "  Om*  Luther  still  lives, 
and  God  grant  he  long  may ;  for  the  Roman  sycophants  are  using 
eveiy  mean  to  destroy  him.  Pray  for  the  life  of  him  who  is  sole 
vindicator  of  sound  theology."^ 

These  prayers  were  not  in  vain.  The  warnings  which  the 
Elector  had  given  Rome,  through  his  envoy,  v/ere  not  without 

1  Semper  quiescere  paratus,  modo  veritatem  evangelicam  non  jubennt  qiiiescere. 
(L.  Ep.  i,  p.  4G2.)  2  gj  salutis  viam  Christianis  permittant  esse  liberam,  hoc 

uniun  peto  ab  illis,  ac  praBterea  nihil,  .  .    (Ibid.)  s  Xolo  els  reconcihari  nee 

comniunicare  in  perpetuum.  ,  ,    (Ibid.  p.  4GG,  10th  July,  1520.)  *  Emori  malira, 

quain  ab  hoc  viro  avelli.    (Corp.  Retbrrn.  py,  160, 163.  *>  ilartinus  noster 

spimt,  atque  utinam  diu,  .  .  (Corpus  Refer,  i,  pp.  190,  208.) 
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foundation.  The  word  of  Lntlier  had  been  cveiy  Avhere  heard,  in. 
cottages,  and  convents,  at  tlie  firesides  of  the  citizens,  in  the  castles 
of  nobles,  in  academies,  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  He  had 
said  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony,  "  Let  my  life  only  have  contributed 
to  the  salvation  of  a  single  indi\idual,  and  I  ^vill  willingly  consent 
that  all  my  books  perish."  ^  Not  a  single  individual,  but  a  great 
multitude,  had  found  light  in  the  wi-itings  of  the  humble  doctor; 
and  hence,  in  all  quarters,  there  were  men  ready  to  protect  him. 
The  sword  Avhich  was  to  attack  him  was  on  the  anvil  of  the  Vati- 
can; but  there  were  heroes  in  Geiinany  who  would  inteqiose  their 
bodies  as  his  buclder.  At  the  moment  when  the  bishops  were 
"waxing  Avi'oth,  when  princes  were  silent,  when  the  people  were 
awaiting  the  result,  and  when  the  thunder  was  already  grumbling 
on  the  seven  hills,  God  raised  up  the  German  nobility,  and  placed 
them  as  a  rampart  around  his  sen' ant. 

At  this  time  Sylvester  of  Schaumbm*g,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Francouia,  sent  his  son  to  Wittemberg  with  a  letter  for 
tlic  Reformer,  in  which  he  said,  "  Your  life  is  exposed  to  danger, 
if  the  support  of  electors,  princes,  or  magistrates  fails  you,  I  beg 
you  to  beware  of  going  into  Bohemia,  where,  of  old,  very  learned 
men  had  much  to  suffer ;  come  ratlier  to  me  ;  God  willing,  I  shall 
soon  have  collected  more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen,  and  with  their 
help,  will  be  able  to  keep  you  free  from  harm."  ^ 

Francis  of  Secldngen,  the  hero  of  his  age,  whose  intrepid  courage 
we  have  alread}^  seen,^  loved  the  Reformer,  because  he  found  that 
he  was  worthy  of  love,  and  also  because  he  was  hated  by  tho 
monks.*  "  My  person,  my  property,  and  services,  all  that  I  pos- 
sess," An'ote  he  to  him,  "  is  at  your  disposal.  Your  wish  is  to 
maintain  Christian  truth,  and  in  that  I  am  ready  to  assist  you."  ^ 
Harmuth  of  Cronbcrg,  spoke  in  shnilar  terms.  Ulric  von  Hiitten, 
the  poet  and  valiant  knight  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ceased  not  tO' 
speak  in  commendation  of  Luther.  But  how  great  the  contrast 
betAveen  these  two  men!  Hlitten  wrote  to  the  Reformer — '' We- 
must  have  swords,  bows,  javelins,  and  bullets,  to  destroy  the  fuiy 
of  the  devil."  Luther,  on  receiving  these  letters,  exclaimed — "  I 
bavc  no  wish  that  men  should  have  recourse  to  arms  and  carnage 
In  order  to  defend  the  gospel.  It  was  by  the  Worfl  the  world  was 
overcome,  by  the  Word  the  Chm'ch  has  been  saved,  and  by  the 
Word  -will  she  be  re-established."  "  I  despise  not  his  offers,"  said 
he  on  receiving  the  above  letter  from  Schaumburg,  "  but  still  I 

1  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  392.  2  «  jyenn  Ich,  und  hundert  von  Adel,  die  Ich  (ob 
Gott  will)  aufbringen  will,  euch  redlich  anhalten." (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  381.) 

3  Equitum  Germaniio  rarum  decus ;"  "  the  pink  of  German  knights,"  says  Melanc- 
thon  on  this  occasion.    (Corp.  Reform,  i,  p.  201.)  *  Et  ob  id  invisus  iUis 

(Ibid.  p.  132.)  6  (Ibid.) 
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wish  to  lean  on  none  but  Christ."  ^  So  spake  not  the  pontiffs  of 
Ivomc  when  they  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  Vaudois  and  Albi- 
genses.  Hlitten  was  sensible  of  the  difference  between  his  causer 
and  Luther's,  and  accordingly  Avi'ote  with  noble  frankness  :  "  I  am 
fx'cupied  with  the  things  of  man,  but  you,  rising  to  a  far  greater 

i eight,  give  youi'self  wholly  to  those  of  God."  -     After  thus  writing, 
'  set  out  to  tiy,  if  possible,  to  gain  over  Ferdinand  and  Charles 

/  to  the  truth.3 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Luther's  enemies  assail  him,  and  on 
the  other,  his  friends  rise  up  to  defend  him.  "  My  bark,"  says 
he,  "  floats  here  and  there  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds,  .  .  .  hope 
and  fear  reign  by  turns,  but  what  matters  it?"*  Still  his  mind 
was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  he  received. 
"  The  Lord  reigns,"  said  he,  "  and  so  visibly  as  to  be  almost  pal- 
pable." ^  Luther  saw  that  he  was  no  longer  alone;  his  words  had 
proved  faithful,  and  the  thought  inspired  him  with  new  courage. 
Now  that  he  has  other  defenders  prepared  to  brave  the  fiuy  of 
Rome,  he  will  no  longer  be  kept  back  by  the  fear  of  compromising, 
the  Elector.  He  becomes  more  free,  and,  if  possible,  more  decided, 
Tliis  is  an  important  period  in  the  development  of  Luther's  mind. 
Writing  at  this  time  to  the  Elector's  chaplain,  he  says,  "  Romo> 
must  be  made  aware,  that  though  she  should  succeed,  by  her 
menaces,  in  exiling  me  from  AVittemberg,  she  will  only  damago 
ner  cause.  Those  who  are  ready  to  defend  me  against  the  thunders 
of  the  papacy  are  to  be  found  not  in  Bohemia,  but  in  the  heart  of 
GciTnany.  If  I  have  not  yet  done  to  my  enemies  all  that  I  am. 
preparing  for  them,  they  must  ascribe  it  neither  to  my  moderation- 
nor  to  their  tyranny,  but  to  my  fear  of  compromising  the  name  of 
the  Elector,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg, 
JSTow,  that  I  have  no  longer  any  such  fears,  I  will  rush  with  new 
impetuosity  on  Rome  and  her  corn-tiers."  ^ 

Still  Luther's  hope  was  not  placed  on  the  gi-eat.  He  had  often- 
been  urged  to  dedicate  a  book  to  Duke  John,  the  Electors  brother, 
but  had  never  done  it.  "  I  fear,"  he  had  said,  "  that  the  sugges- 
tion comes  from  himself.  The  Holy  Scriptm-es  must^be  subservient 
only  to  the  glory  of  God's  name."  ^  Luther  afterwards  laid  aside 
his  suspicions,  and  dedicated  his  discourse  on  good  works  to  Duke 

1  "  Nolo  nisi  Christo  protectore  niti."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  148.)  -  Mea  humana  sunt ; 

tu  perfectior,  jam  totus  ex  divinis  pendes.    (L.  Op.  Lat.  il,  p.  175.  ^  viam  facturu* 

libertati  (cod.  Bavar  vei-itati)  per  maximos  principes.  (Coi-p.  Reform,  i,  p,  201.)  To 
make  a  way  for  liberty  (in  the  Bavarian  MS.  "  truth,")  by  means  of  the  greatest 
princes.  *  "  Ita  fluctuat  navis  mea ;  nunc  spes,  nunc  timer  regnat."     (L.  Ep. 

i,  p.  443.)  5  «  Dominus  regnat,  ut  palpare  possimus."    Ibid.  p.  451.) 

6  "  Sajvius  in  Romanenses  grassaturus.  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  4G5.)  "^  "  Scripturam 

eacram  nolim  alicujus  nomini  nisi  Dei  servire."  (Ibid.  p.  431.)  I  would  not  hnve 
sacred  Scripture  subservient  to  any  name  but  that  of  God. 
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Joliu,  a  discoiu'se  in  which  he  gives  a  forcible  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  a  mighty  doctrine,  whose  power 
he  rates  far  higlier  than  the  sword  of  Hiitten,  the  army  of  Seck- 
iugen,  or  the  protection  of  diikcs  and  electors. 

"  The  first,  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  works,"  says  he,  "  iu 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. ^  From  this  work  all  other  works  should 
proceed;  they  are  all  the  vassals  of  faith,  and  from  it  alone  derive 
then-  efficacy. 

"  If  a  man's  own  heart  assm-es  him,  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
agreeable  to  God,  the  work  is  good  should  it  be  merely  the  lifting 
up  of  a  straw,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  assurance  the  work  is  not 
good,  though  it  should  be  the  raising  of  the  dead.  A  pagan,  a 
Jew,  a  Turk,  a  sinner,  can  do  all  other  works,  but  to  trust  firmly 
in  the  Lord,  and  feel  assm-ed  of  pleasing  him,  arc  works  of  which 
none  are  capable  but  the  Christian  strengthened  by  grace. 

"  A  Christian,  who  has  faith  in  God,  acts,  at  all  times,  with 
freedom  and  gladness,  whereas,  the  man  who  is  not  at  one  with 
God  is  full  of  cares,  and  is  detained  in  thraldom ;  he  anxiously 
asks  how  many  works  he  ought  to  do,  he  runs  up  and  doAvn  inteiTO- 
gating  this  man  and  that  man,  and,  nowhere  finding  any  peace, 
does  everything  with  dissatisfaction  and  fear. 

"  Hence,  I  have  always  extolled  faith.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  world:  there  the  essential  point  is  to  have  many  works,  works 
great  and  high,  and  of  all  dimensions,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  or  not  faith  animates  them.  Thus  men  build  their 
peace,  not  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  but  on  then-  ovm  merits, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  sand (Matt,  vii,  27.) 

"To  preach  faith  is,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  good  works;  but  though 
■a  single  man  should  have  in  himself  the  powers  of  all  men,  or  even 
of  all  creatures,-  the  mere  obligation  of  living  by  faith  would  be 
a  task  too  great  for  him  ever  to  accomplish.  If  I  say  to  a  sick 
-person,  be  in  health  and  yon  will  have  the  use  of  your  mem- 
bers— ^yi]l  it  be  said  that  I  forbid  him  to  use  his  members? 
jMust  not  health  precede  labour?  The  same  holds  true  iu  the 
preaching  of  faith ;  it  must  be  before  works,  in  order  that  works 
themselves  may  exist. 

"AYliere  then,  you  will  ask,  13  tlils  faith  found,  ard  ksw  Is  it  re- 
ceived? This,  indeed,  is  the  most  important  of  all  questions. 
Faith  comes  solely  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  promised,  and  given 
•gratuitously. 

1  Das  erste  und  hdchste,  alleredelste  .  .  .  jjute  Werck  ist  der  Glaiibe  in  Cln'istnm. 
.  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  (L.)xvii,  p.  39t.)  ^  Wenn  ein  Mensch  tausond,  oder  aUe  Mcu- 

*chen,  oder  alle  Creaturen  wdve.  (L.  Op.  (L.)  p.  S98.)  "  Were  one  man  a  thousand,  or 
all  men,  or  all  creatures." 
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"  0,  man !  represent  Christ  to  thyself,  and  consider  how  in  him 
God  manifests  his  mercy  to  thee  without  being  anticipated  by  any 
merit  on  thy  part.^  In  this  image  of  his  gi'ace  receive  the  faitli 
and  assurance  that  all  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Works  cannot 
produce  it.  It  flows  from  the  blood,  the  wounds,  and  tlie  death  of 
Christ,  whence  it  wells  up  in  the  heart.  Chiist  is  the  rock  out  of 
which  come  milk  and  honey.     (Deut.,  xxxii.) 

^N'ot  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  all  Luther's  works,  we  have 
quoted  some  short  fragments  of  this  discourse  on  good  works,  on 
account  of  the  opinion  which  the  Reformer  hunself  had  of  it.  "It 
is  in  my  judgment,"  said  he,  "  the  best  work  that  I  have  pub- 
lished." He  immediately  subjoins  this  profound  observation. 
*'i>ut  I  know  that  when  any  thing  I  -wiite  pleases  myself,  the  in- 
fection of  this  bad  leaven  prevents  it  from  pleasing  others."  ^  Me- 
lancthon,  in  sending  a  copy  of  this  discom*se  to  a  friend,  thus 
expressed  himself,  "Of  aU  Greek  and  Latin  authors  none  has  come 
nearer  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  than  Luther."  ^ 
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But  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  meritorious  works  for  the 
idea  of  grace  and  amnesty  was  not  the  only  evil  existing  in  the 
Church.  A  domineering  power  had  risen  up  among  the  humble 
pastors  of  Christ's  flock.  Luther  must  attack  this  usiu-ped  autho- 
rity. A  vague  and  distant  rumour  of  Eck's  intrigues  and  success 
at  Home  awakened  a  warlike  spirit  in  the  Eeformer,  who,  amid  all 
his  tmmoil,  had  calmly  studied  the  origin,  progress,  and  usui-pa- 
tions  of  the  papacy.  His  discoveries  having  filled  him  with  sm-- 
prise,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  communicate  them  and  strike  the 
blow  which  was  destined,  like  the  rod  of  Moses  of  old,  to  awaken  a 
whole  nation  out  of  a  lethargy,  the  result  of  long  bondage.  Even 
before  Rome  had  time  to  publish  her  formidable  bull,  he  published 

I  Siehe,  also  musst  du  Christum  in  dich  bilden,  und  sehen  vvie  in  Ihm  Gott — seine 
Barmherzigkeit  dir  fUrhalt  und  arbeut.    (Ibid.  p.  401.) 

2"Eritmeo  judicio  omnium  quae  ediderim,  optimum:  quanquam  scio  qus)  mihi 
'Snea  placent,  hoc  ipso  fermento  infecta,  non  solere  aliis  placere."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  431.) 

3  "  Qiio  ad  Pauli  spiritum  nemo  proprius  accessit.    (Coi-p.  Rcfor.  i,  p.  1'02  ) 
2  e 
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his  declaration  of  war.  ''The  time  of  silence,''  cxcL'iims  he,  "  is 
past ;  the  tune  for  speaking  has  anived.  The  mysteries  of  Anti- 
christ must  at  length  be  unveiled."  On  the  24th  June,  1502,  he- 
published  his  famous  ^Appeal  to  his  Imperial  Majesty^  and  the 
CJiristian  Nobility  of  Germany,  on  the  Reformation  of  Christianity:  ^ 
This  work  was  the  signal  of  the  attack  which  was  at  once  to  com- 
plete the  ruptm-e  and  decide  the  victory. 

"It  is  not  from  presumption,"  says  he,  at  the  outset  of  this 
Treatise,  "  that  I,  who  am  only  one  of  the  people,  undertake  to  addi'ess 
your  lordships.  The  miseiy  and  oppression  endured  at  this  moment 
by  all  the  States  of  Christendom,  and  more  especially  by  Germany, 
AVTing  from  me  a  ciy  of  distress.  I  must  call  for  aid ;  I  must  seo 
\^ilcther  God  will  not  give  his  Spirit  to  some  one  of  our  country- 
men, and  stretch  out  a  hand  to  our  unhappy  nation.  God  has 
given  us  a  young  and  generous  prince,  (the  Emperor  Charles  V,)* 
and  thus  filled  om-  hearts  with  high  hopes.  But  we  too  must,  on 
our  own  part,  do  all  we  can. 

"  Now,  the  first  thing  necessary  is,  not  to  confide  in  om*  o^ti  great 
strengtli,  or  our  oaati  high  wisdom.  When  any  work  othei*wise 
good  is  begim  in  self-confidence,  God  casts  it  down,  and  destroys 
it.  Frederick  I,  Frederick  II,  and  many  other  emperors  besides, 
before  whom  the  world  trembled,  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the 
popes,  because  they  trasted  more  to  their  owa.  strength  than  to  God. 
They  could  not  but  fall.  In  this  war  we  have  to  combat  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  om*  mode  of  conducting  it  must  be  to  expect  nothing 
from  tlie  strength  of  human  weapons — to  trust  humbly  in  the 
Lord,  and  look  still  more  to  the  distress  of  Christendom  than  to  the 
crimes  of  the  wicked.  It  may  be  that,  by  a  different  procedm'e, 
the  work  would  begin  under  more  favom-able  appearances,  but 
suddenly  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  confusion  M^ould  arise,  bad  mea 
would  cause  fcaifiil  disaster,  and  the  world  would  be  deluged  with 
blood.  The  greater  the  power,  the  greater  the  danger,  when 
things  are  not  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

After  this  exordium,  Luther  continues : — 

"  The  Eomans,  to  guard  against  every  species  of  refonnationy 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  three  Avails.  AVhen  attacked  by 
the  temporal  power,  they  denied  its  jmisdiction  over  them,  and 
maintained  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  power.  When  tCbled  by 
Scripture,  they  replied,  that  none  could  intei-pret  it  but  the  pope. 
When  threatened  with  a  council,  they  again  replied,  that  none  but 
the  pope  could  convene  it. 

*  Ti.  op.  (L.)  xvji,  457-{)(W,  a  Gott  hat  uns  ein  junges  edles  Blttt  sum  Haxipd 

gegeben.   Tbid.,  p.  457.) 
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"  They  have  thus  carried  off  from  us  the  tliree  rods  destined  to 
chastise  them,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness. But  now  may  God  be  our  help,  and  give  us  one  of  the  trum- 
pets A\-hich  threw  dowii  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Let  us  blow  down 
the  walls  of  })apcr  and  straw  -svhich  the  Komans  have  built  around 
them,  and  lift  up  the  rods  wliich  punish  the  wicked,  by  bringing 
the  wiles  of  the  devil  to  the  light  of  day." 

Luther  next  commences  the  attack,  and  shakes  to  the  foundation 
that  papal  monarchy  which  had  for  ages  united  the  nations  of  the 
West  into  one  body  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
There  is  no  sacerdotal  caste  in  Christianity.  This  truth,  of  which 
the  Chm'ch  was  so  early  robbed,  he  vigorously  expounds  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and 
all  those  who  people  convents,  form  the  spuitual  or  ecclesiastical 
estate;  and  that  princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  form  the 
secular  or  lay  estate.  This  is  a  specious  tale.  But  let  no  man  be 
alarmed.  All  Christians  belong  to  the  spmtual  estate,  and  the 
only  difference  between  them  is  in  the  fmictions  which  they  fulfil. 
We  have  all  but  one  baptism,  but  one  faith,  and  these  constitute  the 
spiritual  man.  Unction,  tonsure,  ordination,  consecration,  given 
Oy  the  pope  or  by  a  bishop,  may  make  a  hypocrite,  but  can  never 
make  a  spiritual  man.  We  are  aU  consecrated  priests  by  baptism, 
as  St.  Peter  says,  '  You  are  a  royal  priesthood;'  although  all  do  not 
actually  perform  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  because  no  oncj 
can  assume  what  is  common  to  all,  without  the  common  consent. 
But  if  this  consecration  of  God  did  not  belong  to  us,  the  unction  of 
the  pope  could  not  make  a  single  priest.  If  ten  brothers,  the 
sons  of  one  king,  and  possessing  equal  claims  to  his  inheritance, 
should  choose  one  of  then*  number  to  administer  for  them,  they 
would  all  be  kings,  and  yet  only  one  of  them  would  be  the  ad- 
ministrator of  then'  common  power.  So  it  is  in  the  Church.  ^Vero 
several  pious  la}'Tnen  banished  to  a  desert,  and  were  they,  from  not 
having  among  them  a  priest  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  to  agi'ce  in 
selecting  one  of  their  number,  whether  manied  or  not,  he  would 
be  as  truly  a  priest,  as  if  all  the  bishops  of  the  world  had  conse- 
ci'ated  him.  In  this  Avay  were  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian 
elected. 

"  Hence  it  follows  that  laymen  and  priests,  princes  and  bishops, 
or,  as  we  have  said,  ecclesiastics  and  laics,  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  but  their  functions.  They  have  all  the  same  condi- 
tion, but  they  have  not  all  the  same  work  to  perform. 

"This  being  so,  why  should  not  the  magistrate  con-ect  the 
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clergy?  The  secular  poAver  was  appointed  by  God  for  the  puiiish- 
ment  of  the  wicked  and  the  protection  of  the  good,  and  must  bQ 
left  fi*ee  to  act  throughout  Christendom  without  respect  of  persons, 
be  they  pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  or  nims.  St.  Paul  says  to  all 
Christians,  '  Let  every  soul,^  (and  consequently  the  pope  also,)  '  be 
subject  to  the  higher  poivers;  for  ihet/  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain.'  "  ^ 

Luther,  after  throwing  doAvn  the  other  two  walls  in  the  same 
way,  takes  a  review  of  all  the  abuses  of  Rome.  With  an  eloquence 
of  a  truly  popular  description  he  exposes  CAils  which  had,  for  ages, 
been  notorious.  jSTcver  had  a  nobler  remonstrance  been  heard. 
The  assembly  which  Luther  addi-esses  is  the  Church,  the  poAver 
whose  abuses  he  attacks  is  that  papacy  which  had  for  ages  been 
the  oppressor  of  aU  nations,  and  the  Reformation  for  which  he 
calls  aloud  is  destined  to  exercise  its  poAverful  influence  on  Chris- 
tendom, all  over  the  world,  and  so  long  as  man  shall  exist  upon  it. 

lie  begins  with  the  pope.  "  It  is  monstrous,"  says  he,  "  to  sec 
him  who  calls  himself  tlie  vicar  of  Jesus  Cluist  displaying  a  mag- 
nificence, unequalled  by  that  of  any  emperor.  Is  this  the  way  in 
which  he  proves  his  resemblance  to  lowly  Jesus,  or  humble  Peter  V 
He  is,  it  is  said,  the  lord  of  the  world.  But  Christ,  whose  vicar 
ho  boasts  to  be,  has  said,  '  Mi/  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worlds 
Can  the  power  of  a  vicegerent  exceed  that  of  his  prince?  ....'' 

Luther  proceeds  to  depict  the  consequences  of  the  papal  domina- 
tion. "  Do  you  know  of  Avhat  use  the  cardinals  are  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  Italy  and  Germany  have  many  convents,  foundations,  and 
benefices,  richly  endoAA'cd,  How  could  their  revenues  be  brought 
to  Rome  ?  .  .  .     Cardinals  Avere  created ;  then,  on  them,  cloisters 

and  prelacies  Avere  bestoAved,  and  at  this  horn* Italy  is 

almost  a  desert — the  convents  are  destroyed — the  bishopricks  de- 
voured— the  towns  in  decay — ^the  inhabitants  corrupted — AA^orship 

dying  out,  and  preaching  abolished Why?  Because  all 

the  revenues  of  the  churches  go  to  Rome.  Never  would  the  Turk 
hhnself  have  so  ruined  Italy." 

Luther  next  turns  to  his  countr^Tnen. 

"  And  now  that  they  haA^e  thus  sucked  the  blood  of  their  own 
country,  they  come  into  Germany.  They  begin  gently,  but  let  us 
be  on  om*  guard.  Germany  will  soon  become  like  Italy.  We  liave 
ah'cady  some  cardinals.  Their  thought  is — ^before  the  rustic  Ger- 
mans comprehend  our  design  they  AAill  have  neither  bishoprick,  nor 
convent,  nor  benefice,  nor  penny,  nor  farthing.  Antichrist  must 
possess  the  treasm-cs  of  the  earth.  Thirty  or  forty  cardinals  aa-iII 
be  elected  lu  a  single  day;   to  one  will  be  given  Bamberg,  t  > 

I  n3ff-«  "v^t/;^-/,  Ro;n.  xiii,  1.  4. 
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another  the  duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  and  rich  benefices  will  l)e  annexed 
until  the  churches  and  cities  are  laid  desolate.  And  then  the  pope 
will  say,  '  I  am  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  his  flocks. 
Let  the  Germans  be  resigned.'  " 

Luthers  indignation  rises. 

"  How  do  we  Germans  submit  to  such  robbery  and  concussion 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  ?  If  France  has  successfully  resisted,  why 
do  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  thus  sporte^l  with  and  insulted  ?  Ah ! 
if  they  deprived  us  of  nothing  but  our  goods.  But  they  ravage 
chm-ches,  plunder  the  cheep  of  Christ,  abolish  the  worship  and 
suppress  the  word  of  God." 

Luther  then  exposes  the  devices  of  Eome  to  obtain  money  and 
secure  the  revenues  of  Germany.  Annats,  palliums,  commendams, 
administrations, expected  favom-s,  incorporations,  reservations,  etc., 
all  pass  in  review.  Then  he  says,  "  Let  us  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  desolation  and  misery.  If  we  would  march  against  the 
Tui'ks — ^let  us  begin  with  the  worst  species  of  them.  If  we  hang 
pickpockets,  and  behead  robbers,  let  us  not  allow  Roman  avarice 
to  escape — avarice,  -sv  liicli  is  the  gi'eatest  of  all  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, and  that  too  iU  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  Jesus  Christ. 
Who  can  endure  it  ?  Who  can  be  silent  ?  Is  not  all  that  the  pope 
possesses  stolen  ?  He  neither  purchased  it  nor  inherited  it  from 
St.  Peter,  nor  acquu-ed  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  Where 
then  did  he  get  it?" 

Luther  proposes  remedies  for  all  these  evils,  and  energetically 
arouses  the  German  nobility  to  put  an  end  to  Roman  depredation. 
He  next  comes  to  the  reform  of  the  pope  himself.  "  Is  it  not  ridi- 
culous," says  he,  "  that  the  pope  should  pretend  to  be  the  laAvful 
heir  of  the  empire  ?  AVho  gave  it  to  him  ?  Was  it  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  said,  '  The  kings  of  the  earth  exercise  lordship  over  them^ 
but  it  shall  not  he  so  with  you'?  (Luke,  xxii,  25,  20).  How  can  he 
govern  an  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  preach,  pray,  study,  and 
take  care  of  the  poor?  Jesus  Christ  forbade  his  disciples  to  carry 
with  them  gold  or  clothes,  because  the  office  of  the  ministry  can- 
not be  performed  without  freedom  from  every  other  care  ;  yet  the 
pope  would  govern  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
pope."  .  . 

Luther  continues  to  strip  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  his  spoils. 
"^Let  the  pope  renounce  every  species  of  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  I  have.  His 
possession  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Ravenna,  Romagna,  Marche 
d'Ancona,  etc.,  is  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Jesus 
Christ.     'No  man^'  says  St.  Paul,  '  who  gocth  a  wa?fare  entangleth 
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Mmself  iviili  the  affairs  of  this  llfe^  (2  Tim.,  ii,  2).  And  the  pope, 
who  pretends  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  of  the  gospel,  entangles 
himself  more  A\ith  the  affau-s  of  this  life  than  any  emperor  or  king, 
lie  must  be  disencumbered  of  all  this  toil.  The  emperor  should 
put  a  bible  and  a  prayer  book  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  that  the 
pope  may  leave  kings  to  govern,  and  devote  himself  to  preaching 
and  prayer."  ^ 

Luther  is  as  averse  to  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  power  in  Gennany 
as  to  his  temporal  power  in  Italy.  "  The  first  thing  necessary  is 
to  banish  from  all  the  countries  of  Germany,  the  legates  of  the 
pope,  and  the  pretended  blessings  which  they  sell  us  at  the  weight 
of  gold,  and  Avhich  are  sheer  imposture.  They  take  oui-  money — 
and  why?  For  legalising  ill  gotten  gain,  for  loosmg  oaths,  and  teach- 
ing us  to  break  faith,  to  sin,  and  go  direct  to  hell.  .  .  .  Hearest 
thou,  O,  pope  !  not  pope  most  holy,  but  pope  most  sinful.  .  .  . 
May  God,  from  his  place  in  heaven,  cast  doAvn  thy  throne  into 
the  infernal  abyss!" 

The  Christian  tribune  pm'sues  his  com-se.  After  citing  the  pope 
to  his  bai*,  he  cites  all  the  abuses  in  the  train  of  the  papacy,  and 
endeavom's  to  sweep  away  from  the  Church  all  the  rubbish  by 
which  it  is  encumbered.     He  begins  with  the  monks. 

"And  now  I  come  to  a  lazy  band  which  promises  much,  but 
performs  little.  Be  not  angiy,  dear  Sirs,  my  intention  is  good ; 
what  I  have  to  say  is  a  truth  at  once  sweet  and  bitter;  viz.,  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  build  cloisters  for  mendicant  monks. 
Good  God !  we  have  only  too  many  of  them,  and  would  they  were 
all  suppressed.  .  .  .  To  wander  vagabond  over  the  country  never 
lias  done,  and  never  will  do  good." 

The  maiTiagc  of  ecclesiastics  comes  next  in  com*se.  It  is  tlie 
first  occasion  on  wliicli  Luther  speaks  of  it. 

"  Into  what  a  state  have  the  clerg}^  fallen,  and  how  many  priests 
are  bm'dened  with  women  and  childi-en  and  remorse,  ^iiile  no  one 
comes  to  theii'  assistance?  Let  the  pope  and  the  bishops  nm  their 
course,  and  let  those  Avho  ^^nll,  go  to  perdition;  all  veiy  well!  but  I 
am  resolved  to  unbm-dcn  my  conscience  and  open  my  mouth  freely, 
however  pope,  bishops,  and  others  may  be  offended!  ....  I  say, 
then,  that  according  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Chi'ist  and  the 
apostles,  every  Xowvi  ought  to  have  a  pastor  or  bishop,  and  that 
this  pastor  may  have  a  wife,  as  St.  Paul  ^mtes  to  Tknothy,  "  LA 
the  bishop  he  the  husba7id  cf  r.;ir.  i.vife^''''  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,)  and  as  is 
still  practised  in  the  Greek  Chm-ch.  But  the  devil  has  persuaded 
the  pope,  as  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv,  1-3),  to  forbid  the 

I  Thn\  die  Blblien  unci  Betblicher  dafiir  anzeigea  ....  und  cr  predige  und  beto, 
(L.  Ui>.  xvii.  p.  472.) 
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clergy  to  many.  And  hence,  evils  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  them  in  detail.  What  is  to  be  done?  How  ai"e  we  to 
save  the  many  pastors  who  are  blameworthy  only  in  this,  that 
they  live  with  a  female,  to  whom  they  wish  A\4th  all  their  heart  to 
be  la-vvfully  united?  Ahl  let  them  save  their  conscience!  let  them 
take  this  woman  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  live  decently  with  her,  not 
troubling  themselves  whether  it  pleases  or  displeases  the  pope. 
The  salvation  of  yom-  soul  is  of  gi'eater  moment  than  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  laws,  laws  not  imposed  by  the  Lord." 

In  this  way  the  Reformation  sought  to  restore  pmity  of  morals 
witliin  the  Chm-ch.     The  Refonner  continues: — 

"  Let  feast-days  be  abolished,  and  let  Sunday  only  be  kept,  or 
if  it  is  deemed  proper  to  keep  the  gi-eat  Christian  festivals,  let  them 
be  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  day  be 
a  working-day  as  usual.  For  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  spending 
them  in  drinking  and  gaming  and  committing  all  sorts  of  sins,  or  in 
mere  idleness,  God  is  offended  on  festivals  much  more  than  on 
other  days." 

He  afterwards  attacks  the  dedications  of  Churches,  (which  he 
describes  as  mere  taverns,)  and  after  them  fasts  and  fraternities.  He 
desu'es  not  only  to  suppress  abuses,  but  also  to  put  an  end  tc 
schisms.  "  It  is  time,"  says  he,  "  to  take  the  case  of  the  Bohe- 
mians into  serious  consi  deration,  that  hatred  and  envy  may  cease, 
and  union  be  again  established."  He  proposes  excellent  methods 
of  conciliation,  and  adds — "  In  this  way  must  heretics  be  i*efuted 
by  Scripture,  as  the  ancient  fathers  did,  and  not  subdued  by  fire. 
On  a  contrary  system,  executioners  would  be  the  most  learned  of 
all  doctors.  Oh !  would  to  God  that  each  party  among  us  would 
shake  hands  with  each  other'  in  fraternal  humility,  rather  than 
harden  ourselves  in  the  idea  of  our  power  and  right!  Charity  is 
more  necessary  than  the  Roman  papacy.  I  have  now  done  what" 
was  in  my  power.  If  the  pope  or  his  people  oppose  it,  they  will 
have  to  give  an  account.  The  pope  should  be  ready  to  renounce 
the  popedom,  and  aR  his  wealth,  and  all  his  honom's,  if  he  coidd 
thereby  save  a  single  soul.  But  he  would  see  the  universe  go  to 
destraction  sooner  than  yield  a  hair-breadth  of  his  usm-ped  power.^- 
I  am  clear  of  these  thmgs." 

Luther  next  comes  to  universities  and  schools. 

"  I  much  fear  the  universities  will  become  wide  gates  to  heU,  if 
due  care  is  not  taken  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  engrave 
it  on  the  hearts  of  the  students.  My  advice  to  every  person  is, 
not  to  place  his  child  where  the  Scriptm-e  does  not  reign  para- 

*  Nun  liess  er  ehe  dei  Welt  ixntergehen,  ehe  er  ein  Haarbreit  seiner  Tsrmesseaea 
■Gewiilt  liesse  abbrechen.  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  488.) 
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mount.  Every  iastitutiou  in  which  the  studies  earned  on  lead  to 
a  relaxed  consideration  of  the  Word  of  God  must  prove  coiTupt- 
ing;i  a  weighty  sentiment,  which  governments,  literary  men,  and 
parents  in  all  ages  would  do  well  to  ponder." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  addi-ess  he  returns  to  the  empu-e  and  th& 
emperor. 

"  The  popes,"  says  he,  "  unable  to  lead  the  ancient  masters  of 
the  Koman  empire  at  will,  resolved  on  wresting  then-  title  and  their 
empu-e  from  them  and  giving  it  to  us  Gennans.  This  they  accora- 
phshed,  and  we  have  become  bondmen  to  the  pope.  For  the  pope 
has  possessed  himself  of  Kome,  and  bound  the  emperor  by  oath 
never  to  reside  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  emperor 
is  the  emperor  of  Kome  without  havuig  Rome.  We  have  the 
name ;  the  pope  has  the  country  and  its  cities.  We  have  the  title 
and  the  insignia  of  emph-e;  the  pope  its  treasury,  power,  pri-v-i- 
leges,  and  freedom.  The  pope  eats  the  fruit,  and  we  amuse  our- 
selves Avith  the  husk.  In  this  way  om*  simplicity  has  always  been 
abused  by  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

"  But  now,  may  God  who  has  given  us  such  an  empu*e,  be  our 
aid !  Let  us  act  conformably  to  our  name,  om-  title,  our  insignia;  let 
us  save  our  freedom,  and  give  the  Romans  to  know  that,  through 
their  hands  it  was  committed  to  us  by  God.  They  boast  of  having 
given  us  an  empu-e.  Very  well!  let  us  take  what  belongs  to  us. 
Let  the  pope  surrender  Rome,  and  evei-y  part  of  the  empu-e  that 
he  possesses.  Let  him  put  an  end  to  his  taxes  and  extortions.  Let 
him  restore  om-  liberty,  our  power,  our  wealth,  our  honour,  our 
soul,  and  our  body.  Let  the  empire  be  all  that  an  empire  ought 
to  be ;  and  let  the  sword  of  princes  no  longer  be  compelled  to  lower 
itself  before  the  hj-pocritical  pretensions  of  a  pope." 

Li  these  words  there  is  not  only  energ}--  and  eloquence,  but  also 
sound  argument.  Never  did  orator  so  speak  to  the  nobility  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  emperor  himself.  Far  from  being  surprised 
that  so  many  German  states  revolted  from  Rome  Ave  should 
rather  wonder  that  all  Germany  did  not  proceed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  there  resume  that  imperial  power,  the  insignia  of 
which  the  popes  had  impmdently  placed  on  the  head  of  theu-  chiefs 

Luther  thus  concludes  his  intrepid  addi'ess. 

"I  presiune,  however,  that  I  have  struck  too  high  a  note^ 
proposed  many  things  that  wUl  appear  impossible,  and  been? 
somewhat  too  severe  on  the  many  errors  which  I  have  at- 
tacked. But  what  can  I  do?  Better  that  the  world  be  offended 
with  me  than  God!  ....  The  utmost  which  it  can  take  from  m& 

1  Es  muss  Terderbe;i,  ailes  was  nicht  Gottes  "Wort  ohn  Unterlass  treibt.  (Jt,  Op.  L. 
xvii,  p.  486.) 
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is  life.  I  have  of  ten  oifercd  to  make  peace  witli  my  opponents,  but, 
through  theii'  instrumentalitv  God  has  always  obliged  me  to  speak 
out  against  them.  I  have  still  a  chant  npon  Rome  in  reserve,  and  if 
they  have  an  itching  ear,  I  will  sing  it  to  them  at  full  pitch.  Rome  I 
do  ye  understand  me?"  .  .  It  is  probable  that  Luther  here 
refers  to  a  treatise  on  the  papacy  which  he  was  preparing  for  pub  - 
lication,  but  which  never  was  published.  Rector  Burkhard,  unit- 
ing at  this  time  to  Spongier,  says,  "There  is,  moreover,  a  short 
tract,  DeExecranda  Venere  Romanorum^  but  it  is  kept  in  reserve." 
The  title  of  the  work  seems  to  intimate  something  which  would 
have  given  gi-eat  offence,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  Luther 
had  moderation  not  to  publish  it. 

"  If  my  cause  is  just,"  continues  he,  "  it  must  be  condemned  on 
the  earth,  and  justified  only  by  Christ  in  heaven.  Therefore,  let 
pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  doctors,  come  forward,  display  all 
their  zeal,  and  give  full  vent  to  their  fury.  Assuredly  they  are 
just  the  people  who  ought  to  persecute  the  truth,  as  in  all  ages 
they  have  persecuted  it." 

Wliere  did  this  monk  obtain  this  clear  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  which  even  the  states  of  the  empire  often  find  it  so  difficult 
to  unravel?  Whence  did  this  German  derive  this  com*age  which 
enables  him  to  hold  up  his  head  among  his  countrymen  who  had 
been  enslaved  for  so  many  ages,  and  deal  such  severe  blows  to  the 
papacy?  By  what  mysterious  energy  is  he  animated?  Does  it 
not  seem  that  he  must  have  heard  the  words  which  God  addi-essed 
to  one  of  ancient  times;  "  Lo!  I  have  strengthened  thy  face  against 
their  faces,  I  have  made  thy  forehead  like  a  diamond,  and  harder 
than  flint;  be  not  then  afraid  because  of  them"? 

This  exhortation,  being  addi'essed  to  the  Geraian  nobility,  Avas 
soon  in  the  hands  of  all  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  spread 
over  Germany  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Luther's  friends  trem- 
bled, while  Staupitz,  and  those  who  "svished  to  follow  gentle  methods, 
thought  the  blow  too  severe.  "In  om*  days,"  replied  Luther, 
"  whatever  is  treated  calmly  faUs  into  oblivion,  and  nobody  cares 
for  it."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  displayed  extraordinary  simplicity 
and  humility.  He  was  unconscious  of  his  OAvn  powers.  "  I  know 
not,"  wi'ites  he,  "what  to  say  of  myself;  perhaps  I  am  the  pre- 
cm-sor  of  Phihp  (Melancthon).  Like  EUas,  I  am  preparing  the 
way  for  him,  in  sphit  and  in  power,  that  he  may  one  day  trouble 
Israel,  and  the  house  of  Ahab."  ^  But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
wait  for  any  other  than  he  who  had  appeared.    The  house  of  Aliab 

1  V^uas  nostro  sseculo  quiete  tractantur,  mox  cadere  ia  obiivionem  .  .  .  .  CL.  Kp.  i, 
p.  479.)  2  Ibid.  p.  478. 
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was  already  shaken.  The  Address  to  the  German  Nobility  was  pub- 
lished on  the  26th  of  June,  1520,  and,  in  a  short  time,  4000  copies 
were  sold,  a  number  at  that  period  unprecedented.  The  astonish- 
ment was  universal,  and  the  whole  people  were  in  commotion. 
The  vigom-,  spirit,  perspicuity,  and  noble  boldness  by  which  it  was 
pervaded,  made  it  truly  a  work  for  the  people,  who  felt  that  one 
who  spoke  in  such  tenus  truly  loved  them.  The  confused  vicAvs 
which  many  wise  men  entertained  were  enlightened.  All  became 
aware  of  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  At  Wittemberg,  no  man  had 
•  any  doubt  whatever,  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  Even  the 
Elector's  court,  with  all  its  timidity  and  ckcumspection,  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  Refomier,  but  only  awaited  the  issue.  The 
nobility  and  the  people  did  not  even  wait.  The  nation  was  awa- 
kened, and,  at  the  voice  of  Luther,  adopted  his  cause,  and  rallied 
around  his  standard.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  advantageous 
to  the  Reformer  than  this  publication.  In  palaces,  in  castles,  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  and  even  in  cottages,  all  are  now 
l)repared,  and  made  proof,  as  it  were,  against  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation which  is  about  to  fall  upon  the  prophet  of  the  people. 
All  Germany  is  on  fire,  and  the  bull,  come  when  it  may,  never 
'^ill  extinguish  the  conflagi-ation. 
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Preparations  at  Rome — Motives  to  resist  the  Papacy — Eck  at  Rome — Eck  gains 
the  Day — The  Pope  is  the  World — God  produces  the  Separation — A  Swiss  Priest 
pleads  for  Luther — The  Roman  Consistory'— Preamble  of  the  Bull — Condemna- 
tion of  Luther. 

At  Rome  every  thing  necessary  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was  prepared.  Men  had  long 
lived  there  in  arrogant  security.  The  monks  of  Rome  had  long  ac- 
cused Leo  X  of  devoting  himself  to  luxury  and  pleasm-e,  and  of 
spending  his  whole  time  in  hunting,  theatricals,  and  music,  ^  while 
the  Church  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  At  last,  through  the  clamour 
of  Dr.  Eck,  who  had  come  from  Leipsic  to  invoke  the  power  of  the 
Vatican,  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  monks,  all  Rome  awoke  and 
bestiiTcd  themselves  to  save  the  papacy. 

Rome,  in  fact,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  severest  measures.  The 
gauntlet  had  been  thrown  doAvn,  and  the  combat  was  destined  to 

'^  Sopra  tutto  musico  eccellentissimo,  e  quando  el  canta  con  qualche  uno,  li  fa  donar 
cento  e  pivi  ducati.  .  .  (Zorsi.  MS.  C.)  And  above  all  a  most  excellent  musician,  and 
any  person  with  whom  he  sings  he  presents  with  a  hundred  ducats. 
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.be  mortal.  Luther  attacked  not  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  pontifi- 
cate, but  the  pontificate  itself.  At  his  bidding,  the  pope  was 
humbly  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  again  become  a  simple 
pastor,  or  bishop,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  All  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy  were  requu*ed  to  renounce  their  riches  and 
worldly  glory,  and  again  become  elders  or  deacons  of  the  churches 
of  Italy.  All  the  splendour  and  power  which  had  for  ages  dazzled 
the  West  behoved  to  vanish  away  and  give  place  to  the  humble 
and  simple  worsliip  of  the  primitive  Christians.  These  things 
God  could  have  done,  and  wUl  one  day  do,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
expected  from  men.  Even  should  a  pope  have  been  disinterested 
enough,  and  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
find  sumptuous  edifice  of  the  Romisli  Church,  thousands  of  priests 
and  bishops  would  have  rushed  forward  to  its  support.  The  pope 
had  received  power  under  the  express  condition  of  maintaining 
whatever  was  entnisted  to  him.  Rome  deemed  herself  appointed 
of  God  to  govern  the  Church ;  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  she 
was  prepared  with  this  view  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  measures. 
And  yet,  at  the  outset,  she  did  sliow  hesitation.  Several  cardinals 
and  the  pope  himself,  were  averse  to  severe  proceedings.  Leo  had 
too  much  sagacity  not  to  be  aware  that  a  decision,  the  enforcement 
of  which  depended  on  the  very  dubious  inclinations  of  the  civil 
power,  might  seriously  compromise  the  authority  of  the  Churcli. 
He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  violent  methods  already  resorted  to 
had  only  increased  the  evil.  "  Is  it  impossible  to  gain  this  Saxon 
monk?"  asked  the  politicians  of  Rome.  "Would  all  the  power  of 
the  Chm-ch,  and  all  the  wiles  of  Italy,  be  ineffectual  for  this  pur- 
pose ?    Negotiation  must  still  be  attempted." 

Eck  accordingly  encountered  formidable  obstacles.  He  neglected 
nothing  to  prevent  Avhat  he  termed  impious  concessions.  Going  up 
and  do^vn  Rome,  he  gave  vent  to  his  rage,  and  cried  for  vengeance. 
The  fanatical  faction  of  the  monks  having  immediately  leagued  \nth 
Imn  he  felt  strong  in  this  alliance,  and  proceeded  with  new  courage 
to  importune  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  According  to  him  ail 
attempts  at  conciliation  were  useless.  "  The  idea  of  it,"  said  he, 
"  is  only  the  vain  dream  of  those  who  slumber  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene.  But  he  knew  the  danger ;  for  he  had  wi-estled  with  the 
•audacious  monk.  The  thing  necessary  was  to  amputate  the  gan- 
^•rened  limb,  and  so  prevent  the  disease  from  attacking  the 
whole  body.  The  blustering  disputant  of  Leipsic  solves  ob- 
jections one  after  another,  and  endeavom-s,  but  finds  it  difiicult 
to  persuade  the  pope.^    He  wishes  to  save  Rome  in  spite  of  herself^ 

1  Sarpi.  Hist  of  Council  of  Trent 
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Sparing  no  exertion,  be  spent  whole  liom-s  in  deliberation  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  pontiff/  and  made  application  both  to  the  couit  and 
the  cloisters,  to  the  people  and  the  Chm-ch.  "  Eck  is  calling  to  the 
depth  of  depths  against  me,"  said  Luther,  "  and  setting  on  flro  the 
forests  of  Lebanon."  ^  At  length  he  succeeded.  The  fanatics  in 
the  councils  of  the  papacy  vanquished  the  politicians.  Leo  gave 
way,  and  Luther's  condemnation  was  resolved.  Eck  began  again 
to  breathe,  and  his  pride  felt  gi'atified  by  the  thought  that  his  own 
efforts  had  procured  the  ruin  of  his  heretical  rival,  and  thereby 
saved  the  chm-ch.  "  It  was  well,"  said  he,  "that  I  came  to  Rome 
at  this  time,  for  little  was  knoAvn  of  Luther's  eiTors.  It  will  one 
day  be  seen  how  much  I  have  done  in  this  cause."  ^ 

No  one  exerted  himself  so  much  in  seconding  Dr.  Eck  as  the 
master  of  the  sacred  palace,  Sylvester  Mazzolini  De  Pricrio,  wlio 
had  just  published  a  work,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  not  only 
to  the  pope  alone  appertained  the  infallible  decision  of  all  debate- 
able  points,  but  also  that  papal  ascendancy  was  the  fifth  monarchy 
of  Daniel,  and  the  only  true  monarchy ;  that  the  pope  was  tlie 
prince  of  all  ecclesiastical,  and  the  father  of  all  secular  princes, 
the  chief  of  the  world,  and  even  in  substance  the  world  itself.-*  In 
another  writing  he  affirmed,  that  the  pope  is  as  much  superior  to- 
the  emperor  as  gold  is  to  lead  ;^  that  the  pope  can  appoint  and 
depose  emperors  and  electors,  establish  and  annul  positive  rights ;: 
and  that  the  emperor,  with  aU  the  laws  and  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  cannot  decide  the  smallest  matter  contrary  to  the 
pope's  will.  Such  was  the  voice  which  came  forth  from  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  such  the  monstrous  fiction  which,  in  union 
with  scholastic  dogmas,  aimed  at  suppressing  reviving  truth.  Had 
this  fiction  not  been  unmasked,  as  it  has  been,  and  that  even  by 
learned  members  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  there  would  have  been 
neither  true  history  nor  true  religion.  The  papacy  is  not  merely  3 
lie  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  it  is  also  a  lie  in  regard  to  the  annala 
of  nations.  And  hence  the  Reforaiation,  by  destroying  its  ftis- 
cinating  poAver,  has  emancipated  not  only  the  Church,  but  also 
kings  and  nations.  The  Refomiation  has  been  described  as  a 
political  work,  and  in  this  secondary  sense  it  truly  was  so. 

Thus  God  sent  a  spirit  of  delusion  on  the  doctors  of  Rome. 

i  Stetimus  nuper,  papa,  duo  cardinales  ,  .  .  .  et  ego  per  quinque  horas  in  delibera- 
tione  ....  (Eckii  Epistola,  3  Mali.  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  48.)  The  pope,  two  cardinals, 
and  I  lately  remained  five  hours  in  deliberation.  2  impetraturus  abysses- 

abyssorum.  .  .  .  succcnsurus  saltum  Libani  .  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  421,  429.) 
3  l>onum  fuit  ine  venisse  hoc  tempore  Uomam  ....  (Epist  Eckii.) 
*  Caput  orbis  et  consequenter  orbis  cotus  in  virtute  (Dc  juridica  ct  irrcfragabili 
veritate  Romanae  EcclesLne.  Bibl.  Max.  xix,  cap.  iv.)  ^  Papa  est  imperatore 

major  dignitate  plus  quam  aurum  plombo.    (De  Papa  et  ejus  potestate,  p.  37L) 
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The  separation  between  truth  and  error  must  now  be  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  to  eiTor  that  the  task  is  assigned.  Had  a 
compromise  been  entered  into,  it  must  have  been  at  the  expense 
of  truth ;  for  to  mutilate  truth  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  is  to  pave 
the  way  for  her  complete  annihilation.  Like  the  insect,  which  is 
said  to  die  on  the  loss  of  one  of  its  antenna;,  she  must  be  complete 
in  all  her  parts,  in  order  to  display  the  energy  which  enables  her 
to  gain  great  and  advantageous  victories,  and  propagate  herself 
through  coming  ages.  To  mingle  any  portion  of  eiTor  with  truth 
is  to  throw  a  grain  of  poison  into  a  large  dish  of  food.  The  gi'ain 
suffices  to  change  its  whole  natm-e,  and  death  ensues  slowly,  it 
may  be ;  but  yet  sm-ely.  Those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
against  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries  keep  as  jealous  an  eye  on  its 
farthest  outposts  as  on  the  citadel  itself,  for  the  moment  the  enemy 
gains  any  footing  at  all  he  is  on  the  highway  to  conquest.  The 
Roman  pontiff  determined  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat 
to  rend  the  Church ;  and  the  fragment  which  remained  in  his  hand, 
how  splendid  soever  it  may  be,  in  vain  endeavoiu's  under  pompous 
ornaments  to  hide  the  deleterious  principle  by  which  it  is  attacked. 
It  is  only  where  the  word  of  God  is,  that  there  is  life.  Luther, 
however  gi-eat  his  corn-age  was,  would  probably  have  been  silent 
had  Rome  been  so  and  made  some  faint  show  of  concession.  But 
God  did  not  leave  the  Reformation  to  depend  on  a  weak  human 
heart.  Lnther  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  clearer  intellect  than 
his  o^vn.  The  pope  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
ilence  to  sever  every  tie  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
launch  the  Reformer  on  a  new,  unknoAvn,  and  to  him  uncertain 
career,  and  the  difficult  avenues  to  which  he  would,  if  left  to  him- 
self, have  been  unable  to  find.  The  papal  bull  was  a  writing  of 
divorce  sent  from  Rome  to  the  pure  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
personified  in  him  who  was  then  her  humble  but  faithful  represen- 
tative. And  the  Chm-ch  accepted  the  writing  on  the  understand- 
ing that  she  was  thenceforth  to  depend  on  none  but  her  heavenly 
Head. 

While  at  Rome,  Luther's  condemnation  was  m-ged  foi-ward  with 
so  much  violence,  a  humble  priest,  dwelling  in  one  of  the  hiunble 
to-wns  of  Helvetia,  and  who  had  never  had  any  correspondence 
with  the  Reformer,  was  deeply  moved  when  he  thought  of  the 
blow  which  was  aimed  at  him ;  while  even  the  friends  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctor  trembled  in  silence,  this  mountaineer  of  Switzer- 
land resolved  to  employ  every  means  to  stay  the  formidable  bull. 
His  name  was  Ulrick  Zwingle.  William  des  Faucons,  who  was 
secretaiy  to  the  papal  Legate  in  Switzerland,  and  managed  tno 
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affiiirs  of  Rome  daring  the  Legate's  absence,  Avas  his  friend,  and  a 
few  days  before  had  said  to  him,  "  while  I  live  you  may  calculate 
on  obtaining  from  me  everytliing  that  a  true  friend  can  be  expected 
to  give."  The  Helvetian  priest, trusting  to  this  declaration, repaireil 
to  the  Roman  embassy.  This,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  one 
of  his  letters.  For  himself,  he  had  no  fear  of  the  dangers  to  which 
evangelical  faith  exposed  him,  knowing  that  a  disciple  of  Jesus- 
Christ  must  always  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life ;  "  All  I  ask 
of  Christ  for  myself,"  said  he  to  a  friend  to  Avhom  he  was  unbo- 
soming his  solicitude  on  Luther's  account,  "  all  I  ask  is  to  be  able 
to  bear  like  a'-'nian  whatever  evils  await  me.  I  am  a  vessel  oi 
clay  in  his  hands.  Let  him  break  or  let  him  strengthen  me  as 
seemeth  to  him  good."  ^  But  the  Swiss  evangelist  had  fears  for 
the  Christian  Church,  should  this  formidable  blow  reach  the  Re- 
former, and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  representative  of  Rome 
to  enlighten  the  pope,  and  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  him  from  launching  an  excommunication  at  Luther.^ 
*'  The  dignity  of  the  holy  see  itself,"  said  he  to  him,  "  is  here  at 
stake,  for  if  matters  are  brought  to  such  a  point,  Germany,  in  the 
height  of  her  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel,  and  for  its  preacher,  will 
despise  the  pope  and  his  anathemas."  ^  The  efforts  of  Zwingle 
were  in  vain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  when  he  was  maldng  them, 
the  blow  had  been  already  struck.  Such  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  paths  of  the  Saxon  doctor  and  the  Swiss  priest  met.  The 
latter  we  will  again  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  will 
see  him  gi-adually  expanding  and  growing  until  he  obtain  a  high 
standing  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord. 

After  Luther's  condemnation  was  at  last  resolved  upon,  ncAV 
difficulties  arose  in  the  Consistory.  The  theologians  wished  to 
proceed  at  once  to  fidmination,  whereas  the  la^vyers  were  for  be- 
ginning with  a  citation,  asking  their  theological  colleagues,  "  Was 
not  Adam  first  cited?  ^  Adam^  ichere  art  tlwuf  said  the  Lord. 
It  was  the  same  with  Cain,  the  question  asked  at  him  Avas, 
'where  is  thy  brother,  Abel?'  "  These  strange  arguments,  draAvn 
from  Scripture,  the  canonists  strengthened  by  appealing  to  the 
principles  of  the  laAV  of  nature.  "  The  certainty  of  a  crime,"  said 
they,  "  cannot  deprive  the  criminal  of  his  right  of  defence."*  It 
is  pleasing  to  find  a  sense  of  justice  still  existing  in  a  Roman  con- 
sistory.   But  these  scruples  did  not  suit  the  theologians,  who, 

1  Hoc  xinum  Christum  obtestans,  iit  masculo  omnia  pectore  ferre  donet,  et  me  Aru- 
linum  suum  rumpat  aut  firmet,ut  illi  placitum  sit.  (Zwinglii  Epistolie.curant,  Schu- 
lero  ct  SchuUhessio,  p.  144.)  ^  Ut  pontificem  admoneat,  ne  excominuiuca- 

tionem  ferat.     (Ibid.)  3  Nam  si  teratur,  au^uror  Gerraanos  cum  excom- 

municatione  pontilicem  quoque  contempturos.  (ZwinjrUi  Epistolie,  curant.  Schulerc 
«t  Schulthessio,  p.  144.)  *  Sarpi  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  i,  p.  12. 
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hurried  on  by  passion,  thought  orQy  of  proceeding  to  business  with 
despatch.  It  was  at  length  agi-eed  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
should  be  immediately  condemned,  and  that  a  period  of  sixty  days 
should  be  gi-anted  to  him  and  his  adherents;  after  which,  provided 
they  did  not  retract,  they  should  all  be,  ipso  facto ^  excommuni- 
cated. De  Yio,  who  had  returned  from  Germany  in  ill  health, 
^\^as  earned  to  the  meeting,  that  he  might  not  lose  this  little 
triumph,  which  earned  with  it  some  degi-ee  of  consolation.  Hav- 
!ig  been  defeated  at  Augsburg,  he  longed  to  be  able  at  Eome  to 
condemn  the  invincible  monk,  before  whom  his  knowledge,  finesse, 
and  authority  had  proved  unavailing.  Luther  not  being  there  to 
reply,  De  Yio  felt  himself  strong.  A  last  conference,  which  Eck 
attended,  was  held  in  presence  of  the  pope  himself,  in  his  villa  at 
Malliano.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  sacred  college  resolved  on 
condemnation,  and  approved  of  the  famous  bull. 

"Ai'ise,  O  Lord!"  said  the  Koman  pontiff,  speaking  at  this 
solemn  moment  as  vicar  of  God-  and  head  of  the  Church,  "  arise 
and  be  judge  in  thy  o^vn  cause.  Remember  the  insults  daily 
offered  to  thee  by  infatuated  men.  Arise,  O  Peter,  remember 
thy  holy  Roman  Church,  the  mother  of  all  churches,  and  mistress 
of  the  faith !  Arise,  O  Paul,  for  here  is  a  new  Porph}Ty,  who  is 
attacking  thy  doctrines  and  the  holy  popes  our  predecessors! 
Arise,  in  fine,  assembly  of  all  the  saints,  holy  Church  of  God,  and 
Intercede  with  the  Almighty!"  ^ 

The  pope  afterwards  quotes  as  pernicious,  scandalous,  and 
poisonous,  forty-one  propositions  in  which  Luther  had  expounded 
l\\Q.  holy  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Among  these  propositions  we 
find  the  following: — 

"  To  deny  that  sin  remains  in  an  infant  after  baptism,  is  to 
trample  St.  Paul  and  om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under  foot." 
"  A  new  life  is  the  best  and  noblest  penance." 
"  To  bum  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
etc." 

The  moment  this  BuU  is  published,"  continued  the  pope,  ''  it 
ivill  be  the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  make  careful  search  for  the  \viit- 
ings  of  Martin  Luther,  which  contain  these  errors,  and  to  bum 
them  publicly  and  solemnly  in  presence  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
In  regard  to  Martin  himself,  good  God!  what  have  we  not  done  I 
Imitating  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  ready,  even  yet, 
to  receive  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  we  give  him 
sixty  days  to  transmit  his  retractation  to  us  in  a  writing  sealed  by 
two  prelates ;  or,  what  will  be  more  agreeable  to  us,  to  come  to 

i  L.  Op.  C^  «vii,  p.  305,  and  Op.  Lat.  i,  p.  32. 
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Rome  in  person,  that  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  sub- 
mission. MeanwliUe,  and  from  this  moment,  he  must  cease  to 
preach,  teach,  or  ^Tite,  and  must  deliver  his  works  to  the  flames. 
If,  in  the  space  of  sixty  days,  he  do  not  retract,  we,  by  these  pre- 
sents, condemn  him  and  his  adlierents  as  public  and  absolute 
heretics."  The  pope  afterwards  pronounces  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
communications, maledictions,  and  interdicts  against  Luther  and 
all  his  adherents,  with  injunctions  to  seize  their  persons  and  send 
them  to  Rome.^  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  Avliat  the  fate  of  these 
noble  confessors  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  papacy. 

A  thunder  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  the  head  of  Luther. 
Some  had  been  able  to  persuade  themselves,  after  Reuchlin's  affair, 
that  the  Com-t  at  Rome  would  not  agahi  make  common  cause  with 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Inquisitors.  These,  however,  were  again 
in  tlie  ascendant,  and  the  old  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed.  The 
Bull  was  published,  and  for  ages  the  mouth  of  Rome  had  never  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  condemnation  -without  following  it  up  with 
SL  death  blow.  This  mm-derous  message  was  about  to  issi'e  from 
the  seven  hiUs,  and  attack  the  Saxon  monk  in  his  cloister.  The 
moment  was  well  chosen.  There  were  good  gi'ounds  for  supposing 
that  the  new  emperor,  who,  for  many  reasons,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  fi'iendship  of  the  pope,  would  hasten  to  merit  it  by  the  sacrifice 
of  an  obscure  monk.  Leo  X,  the  cardinals,  and  aU  Rome,  were 
-exultuig  in  the  belief  that  their  enemy  was  already  in  their  power. 
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Wittemberg— Melancthon— His  Marriage— Catharine— Domestic  life— Beneficence 
—Good  Humour — Christ  and  Antiqviity — Labouiv-Love  of  Letters— .His  Mother 
— Outbreak  among  the  Students. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  tb.^  eternal  city  were  thus  agitated 
more  tranquil  events  were  occurring  at  Wittemberg,  where  Me- 
lancthon was  shedding  a  soft  but  brilliant  light.  From  1500  to 
2000  liearers,  who  had  flocked  from  Germany,  England,  the  Neth- 
^I'lands,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  often  assembled 
around  him.   He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  not  taken 

^  Sub  praedictis  poenis,  pr£efatum  Lutherum,  complices  adhajrcntes,  receptatores  et 
fautores,  personaliter  capiant  ct  ad  nos  mittant.    (Bulla  Leoiiis,  lo«-  «it.) 
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orders.  Every  house  in  Wittemberg  was  open  to  this  learned  and 
amiable  young  professor.  Foreign  universities,  in  particular  In- 
golstadt,  were  desirous  to  gain  him,  and  his  Wittemberg  friends 
wislied  to  get  him  married,  and  thereby  retain  him  among  them. 
Luther,  though  he  concurred  in  Avishing  that  his  dear  Pliilip  should 
have  a  female  companion,  declared  openly  that  he  would  give  no 
counsel  in  the  matter.  The  task  was  undertaken  by  others.  The 
young  doctor  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  Burgomaster  Krapp.  The 
burgomaster  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  had  a  daughter  named 
Catharine,  remarkable  for  the  mildness  other  dispositions,  and  her 
gi'eat  sensibility.  IVIelancthon  was  urged  to  ask  her  in  marriage  ; 
but  the  young  scholar  was  bimed  among  his  books,  and  could  talk 
of  nothing  else.  His  Greek  authors  and  his  New  Testament  were 
all  his  delight.  He  combated  the  arguments  of  his  friends ;  but  at 
length  his  consent  Avas  obtained,  and  all  the  arrangements  having 
been  made  by  others,  Catharine  became  his  wife.  He  received 
her  with  great  coolness,^  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  "God  has  willed 
it ;  so  I  nuist  renounce  my  studies  and  my  delights,  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  my  friends."  ^  Still  he  appreciated  the  good  qualities  of 
.Catharine.  "  The  disposition  and  education  of  the  girl,"  said  he,  are 
such  as  I  might  have  asked  God  to  give  her,  h^iZ  o  &io;  rix.f/.a.lpotro.  ^ 
She  certainly  deserved  a  better  husband."  The  matter  was  settled 
in  August.  The  espousals  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Septembei', 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  end  of  November.  Old 
John  Luther  and  his  wife  came  with  their  daughters  to  Wittem- 
berg on  the  occasion.*  Many  leanied  and  distinguished  persons 
•were  also  present. 

The  young  bride  was  as  warm  in  Lcr  affection  as  the  young 
professor  was  cold.  Ever  full  of  anxiety  for  her  husband,  Catha- 
rine took  the  alarm  the  moment  she  saw  him  threatened  Avitli  even 
the  semblance  of  danger.  If  Melancthon  proposed  to  take  any 
step  which  might  compromise  him,  she  urged  and  entreated  him  to 
abandon  it.     ''  On  one  of  these  occasions,"  wrote  Melancthon,  "  I 

was  obliged  to  }ield  to  her  weakness It  is  our  lot." 

How  much  unfaithfulness  in  the  Chmxh  has  had  a  similar  origin. 
To  the  influence  of  Catharine  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  the 
timidity  and  fears  with  which  her  husband  has  often  been  re- 
proached. Catharine  was  as  fond  a  mother  as  a  wife.  She  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor.  "  O  God,  leave  me  not  in  my  old  age,  when 
my  hair  shall  begin  to  turn  grey  !"     Such  was  the  frequent  prayer 

1  Uxor  enim  datur  inihi  non  dico  quam  frigentL     (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p,  '.'11.) 
^  E?:o  meis  stud. is.  mea  me  voluptate  fraudo,  (Ibid.,  i,  p.  2G5.)  3  M^y  q^j 

»by  his  rif,'ht  hand  ;;ive  a  Jinppy  issue.    (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  212.) 

*  Pareiitcs  iiici  ea;u  suroribus  laii'tias  hoiioraru.nt  rhiiippi.     (Ep.  i,  '^.  523.) 
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of  this  pious  and  timorous  soul.  IMclanctlion  was  soon  ■v\'on  by  tb» 
aflection  of  liis  wife.  Wlien  he  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  domestif 
society  he  felt  how  sweet  they  were,  for  lie  was  of  a  nature  to  idQl 
them.  His  happiest  moments  were  beside  his  Catharine  and  her 
childi'en.  A  French  traveller  having  one  day  found  the  '^  pre- 
ceptor of  Gel-many"  rocking  his  infant  with  one  hand,  and  with  a 
book  in  the  other,  started  back  in  sm-prise;  but  Melancthon, 
without  being  discomposed,  so  wrranly  explained  to  him  the  value 
of  chikh'cn  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  stranger  left  the  house,^ 
(to  use  his  o\vn  words,)  "wiser  than  he  had  entered  it." 

The  marriage  of  Melancthon  gave  a  domestic  hearth  to  the  Re- 
formation. There  was,  thenceforth,  in  Wittemberg,  a  family  wliose 
liouse  was  open  to  all  those  whom  tlie  principle  of  a  new  life  now 
animated.  The  concourse  of  strangers  was  immense. '^  Melancthon 
was  waited  on  for  a  thousand  different  affairs,  and  his  rule  wa& 
never  to  deny  himself  to  any  body.^  The  young  professor  was 
])ai'ticularly  skilful  in  concealing  his  oaati  good  deeds.  If  he  had  no 
more  money  he  secretly  carried  his  silver  plate  to  some  merchant, 
\iever  hesitating  to  part  with  it,  provided  he  liad  tlie  means  of 
issisting  those  who  were  in  distress.  "  Hence,"  says  his  friend, 
Camcrarius,  "  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  provide 
(or  his  0A\ai  wants  and  those  of  his  family  had  not  a  divine  and. 
hidden  blessing  from  time  to  time  furnished  him  with  the  means.'^ 
He  carried  his  good  nature  to  an  extreme.  He  had  some  antique 
medals  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  extremely  curious.  One 
day  when  showing  them  to  a  stranger  wlio  was  visiting  him, 
iMciancthon  said,  "Take  any  one  of  them  you  wish."  "I  wish  theni' 
all,"  replied  the  stranger.  "I  confess,"  says  Philip,  "I  was  at  first 
offended  at  the  selfishness  of  the  request;  however  I  gave  them, 
to  him.3  ^Melancthon's  writings  liad  a  savour  of  antiquity.  This,. 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  exhaling  tlie  sweet  savour  of 
Christ,  ^\hile  it  gave  them  an  inexpressible  charm.  There  is  not  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  friends  which  docs  not  contain  some  very  apt 
allusion  to  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  wliile  Christ  is  always 
brought  forward  as  his  master  and  his  God.  Spalatin  had  asked 
liim  for  an  explanation  of  our  Saviours  Avords — "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing, ^^  (John,  xv,  5).  Melancthon  refers  him  to  Luther 
— "  Cur  agam  gestum'spectante  Roscio'}  as  Cicero  expresses  it;"*^ 
and  then  continues,  "  This  passage  means  that  we  must  be  ab- 

1  Vidcres  in  aedibus  illis  perpetuo  .iccedentes  et  intvoeuntcs  ct  disccdentcs  atqne 

exeuntes  aliquos.    (Camerar.  Vita  Melancth.  p.  40.)     In  that  house  vou  would  con. 

stantlv  see  persons  approaching  and  entering,  or  coining  out  and  going  away. 

3  Ea  domus  disciplina  erat,  ut  nihU  cuiquam  negaretur.     (Ibid.)  ^^ 

3  .S^)d  dcdisse  nihilominus  illos.     (Camerar.  Vita  Melancth,  p.  4^^)  .^m*^^ 

should  I  play  a  part  and  R<jscius  be  a  looker  on  ?    (Corp.  lief.  Ep.  April  13,  l&'iO.) 
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sorbed  by  Christ,  so  tliat  it  is  no  longer  we  that  net,  but  Cbn'rit 
that  liveth  in  us.  As  in  iiis  person  the  Divine  ]ias  been  iuconjor- 
jited  Avith  the  human  nature,  so  must  man  be  incorporated  with 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith." 

The  distinguished  schohxrs  habit  was  to  go  to  bed  shortly  after 
supper,  and  get  up  to  his  studies  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning.- 
During  these  early  hom's  his  best  works  were  composed.  His 
manuscripts  usually  lay  on  his  table  exposed  to  the  view  of  all 
wiio  came  and  went,  so  that  several  were  stolen.  AVlien  he  had  a 
party  of  his  friends,  he  asked  one  or  other  of  them,  before  they  sat 
doAYii  to  table,  to  read  some  short  composition  in  prose  or  verse. 
Durhig  his  journeys  he  was  ahvays  accompanied  by  some  young 
persons  with  whom  he  conversed  in  a  manner  at  once  instruetl\'c». 
and  amusing.  If  the  conversation  flagged,  each  of  them  had  to 
repeat  in  his  turn  some  passage  taken  from  the  ancient  poets.  lie 
often  had  recourse  to  irony,  but  always  tempered  it  Avitli  great 
gentleness.  "  He  stings  and  cuts,"  said  he  of  himself,  "but  still 
without  doing  any  harm." 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  his  ruling  passion.  The  aim 
of  his  life  was  to  diffuse  literature  and  instruction.  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  Avith  him  the  first  place  in  literature  was  given  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  only  a  secondary  place  to  the  ancient  classics. 
"  My  sole  object,"  said  he,  "  is  the  defence  of  literature ;  we  must, 
by  om*  example,  inspire  youth  with  an  admiration  of  literature,  and 
make  them  love  it  foi'  itself,  and  not  for  the  pecuniary  prolit  which 
it  may  be  made  to  yield.  The  doAAnifall  of  literature  involves  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  good — of  religion  and  morals — of  things 
human  and  divine.^  ....  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  ardently 
does  he  exert  himself  in  favour  of  learning,  for  he  knows  that  the 
most  peraicious  of  all  pests  is  ignorance.',' 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  INIelancthon  went  to  Bretten,  in 
the  Palatinate,  accompanied  by  Camerarius  and  other  friends,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  affectionate  mother.  On  coming  in  sight  of 
his  native  tOAvn,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  permitting  him  to  see  it  again. 
Margaret,  on  embracing  her  son,  almost  fainted  with  joy.  She 
would  have  had  him  reside  at  Bretten,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  continue  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  On  this  head,  Melancthon 
excused  himself,  but  with  gi-eat  tenderaess,  that  he  might  not  give 
offence  to  the  conscientious  feelings  of  his  mother;  he  had  gi-eat 
ditticidty  in  parting  with  her,  and  whenever  a  traveller  brought 

»  yurgebat  mux  aut  ron  longo  intervallo  post  mcdiam  noctem.    (Camerar,  p.  6G.) 
-  UeUxiouejn,  mores,  humana  diviuaque  omnia  labelactat  iiterurum  inscitiu,  (Corp. 
Sef.  i,  307.  July  12, 1520.) 
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him  news  of  his  native  town,  he  rejoiced,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  liad  renewed  the  joys  of  liis  childliood.  Such  was  tlie 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  employed  in  the  reli- 
gious revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  domestic  calmness  and  studious  activity  of  "Wittemberg  was, 
however,  disturbed  by  a  commotion,  the  consequence  of  a  rupture 
which  took  place  between  the  students  aid  the  citizens.  The 
Rector  betrayed  great  weakness.  One  may  suppose  how  deeply 
IMelancthon  was  grieved  when  he  saw  these  disciples  of  literature 
committhig  such  excesses.  Luther  felt  indignant,  and  had  no  idea 
of  trying  to  gain  them  over  by  a  false  condescension.  The  disgrace 
which  these  disorders  brought  upon  the  miiversity  stung  him  to 
the  heart.^  Having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  inveighed  in  strong  terms 
against  these  commotions,  calling  upon  both  parties  to  submit  to 
the  authorities.-  His  discourse  produced  great  irritation;  "Satan," 
says  he,  "  unable  to  attack  us  from  without,  is  trying  to  do  us 
mischief  from  within.  Him  I  fear  not,  but  I  fear  lest  the  ^vrath 
cf  God  be  kindled  against  us  for  not  having  duly  received  his 
word.  During  the  three  last  years  I  have  been  thrice  exposed  to 
great  danger.  In  1518,  at  Augsburg;  in  1519,  at  Leipsic;  and  now, 
m  1520,  at  Wittemberg.  It  is  neither  by  wisdom  nor  by  arms 
that  the  renovation  of  the  Church  will  bo  accomplished,  but  by 
humble  prayers,  and  by  an  intrepid  faith  which  puts  Jesus  Christ 
on  our  side.^  O,  my  friend!  unite  your  prayers  to  mine,  that  the 
evil  spirit  may  not  be  able,  by  means  of  this  small  spark,  to  kindle 
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But  fiercer  combats  awaited  Luther.  Rome  was  brandishing  the 
sword  with  which  she  had  resolved  to  attack  the  gospel.  Her 
threatened  sentence,  however,  so  far  from  dispiritmg  the  Reformer 
iuci-cased  his  courage.  The  blows  of  this  arrogant  poAver  gave  him 
little  concern.  He  Avill  himself  give  more  formidable  blows,  and 
tliereby  neutralize  those  of  his  adversaries.  AVhile  Transalpine 
consistories  are  fulminating  their  anathemas  against  him,  he  will, 
with  the  sword  of  the  gospel,  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Italian 
states.     Luther  having  been  informed,  by  letters  from  ^^enice,  of 

1  Urit  me  ista  confusio  acadomiiB  nostra;,    L.  Ep.  i,  p.  407.)  =  Commendan» 

potcstatem  magistratuum.    (Ibi.U)  »....     Ncc  prudentia  ncc  armis.^seA 

humili  oratiotic  ct  forti  fide,  qu:l  us  obtincamus  Ciiristum  pro  nobis.    (Ibid.  p.  IG?.' 
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the  favoiu-able  reception  which  had  been  given  to  his  opinions,  felt 
an  ardent  desire  to  cany  tlie  gospel  over  tiie  Alps.  Evangelists 
must  be  fonnd  to  transport  it.  "  I  Avish,"  said  he,  '•'■  tlint  we  had 
living  books,  I  mean  preachers,^  and  that  we  could  multiply  them, 
and  afford  them  protection  in  all  quarters,  in  order  that  they  might 
convoy  the  knowledge  of  holy  things  to  the  people.  Tlie  prince 
could  not  do  a  work  more  worthy  of  him.  Were  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  to  receive  the  trath  our  cause  would  be  unassailable." 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  project  of  Luther  was  realised.  It  is 
true  that,  at  a  later  period,  evangelists,  even  Calvin  himself, 
sojourned  for  a  while  in  Italy,  but  at  this  time  the  design  was  nOt 
followed  out.  He  had  applied  to  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  Had  he  made  his  appeal  to  men  Ioav  in  station,  but  full  of 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  result  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. The  idea  at  this  period  was,  that  every  thing  behoved  to 
be  done  by  governments.  The  association  of  private  individuals, 
by  which  so  much  is  now  accomplished  in  Christendom,  Avas  almost 
unknoAvn. 

If  Luther  did  not  succeed  in  his  plans  of  spreading  the  truth  in  i\ 
distant  country,  he  Avas  only  the  more  zealous  in  proclaiming  it 
himself.  At  this  time  his  discourse,  'On  the  Holy  Mass,'  -  was  de- 
llA'ered  at  Wittemberg.  In  it  he  inveighed  against  the  numerous 
sects  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  justly  reproached  it  Avith  itsAvant 
of  unity.  "The  multiplicity  of  spu-itual  laws,"  said  he,  "has  filled 
the  Avorld  Avith  sects  and  divisions.  Priests,  monks,  and  laics,  have 
shoAvn  more  hatred  of  each  other  than  subsists  betAveen  Christians 
and  Turks.  What  do  I  say?  Priests  are  mortal  enemies  of  priests, 
and  monks  of  monks.  Each  is  attached  to  his  particular  sect,  and 
despises  all  others.  There  is  an  end  of  Christian  love  and  unit}-." 
He  then  attacks  the  idea  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice,  and  has  any 
efficacy  in  itself.  "  The  best  thing  in  every  sacrament,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  Supper,  is  the  Avord  and  pronuses  of  God.  With- 
out faith  in  this  Avord,  and  these  promises,  the  sacrament  is  dead ; 
a  body  Avithout  a  soul,  a  flagon  Avithout  AA'ine,  a  purse  Avitliout 
money,  a  t^-pe  Avithout  an  antitype,  the  letter  Avithout  the  spirit,  a 
casket  Avithout  its  diamond,  a  scabbard  Avithout  its  sAvord." 

Luther's  voice,  hoAvever,  was  not  confined  to  Wittemberg;  and  if 
he  failed  to  procure  missionaries  to  carry  his  instructions  to  distant 
lands,  God  provided  him  with  a  missionary  of  a,  noAv  description. 
The  art  of  printing  supplied  the  place  of  evangelists.  The  press 
Avas  destined  to  make  a  breach  in  the  Iloman  fortress.     Luther 

1  Si  vivos  libros,  hoc  est  concionatores  possemus  irmltiiilicaie.  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  431.) 
2  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  40(1. 
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hnd  prepared  a  mine,  the  explosion  of  which  shook  the  Komaii 
etliiice  to  its  very  foundations.  This  was  his  famous  treatise  on 
tlie  Babylonish  Captwitu  of  the  Churchy  which  appeared  Gth  Octo- 
ber, 1520.^  Never  had  man  dispL^yed  such  courage  in  si.ch  critical 
circumstances. 

In  this  writing  lie  first  enumerates,  A\1th  a  kind  of  ironical  pride, 
all  the  advantages  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  his  enemies. 

"Whether  I  will  or  not,"  says  he,  "I  daily  become  more 
learned,  spurred  on  as  I  am  by  so  many  celebrated  masters.  Two 
years  ago  I  attacked  indulgences,  but  with  so  much  fear  and  inde- 
cision, that  I  am  now  ashamed  of  it.  But,  after  all,  the  mode  of 
attack  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for  I  had  nobody  who  would  help 
me  to  roll  the  stone."  He  returns  thanks  to  Prierio,  Eck,  Einser, 
and  his  other  opponents,  and  continues — "I  denied  that  the 
l)ni)acy  Avas  of  God,  but  I  granted  tliat  it  had  the  authority  of 
man.  Noav,  after  reading  all  the  subtleties  by  which  these  sparks 
l^rop  up  their  idol,  I  know  that  the  papacy  is  only  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  and  the  t\Tanny  of  the  gi'cat  hunter  Nimrod.  I  therefore 
beg  all  ni}'  friends,  and  all  booksellers,  to  burn  the  books  which  I 
wrote  on  this  subject,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  single  propo- 
sition— '  The  j/apaqi  is  a  gentral  chace^  by  command  of  the  lloman 
pontiffs  for  the  purpose  ofrunnincj  down  and  destroying  souls.''  "  ^ 

Luther  afterwards  attacks  the  prevailing  errors  on  the  sacra- 
ments, on  monastic  vows,  etc.  The  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Church  he  reduces  to  three — viz.,  baptism,  penitence,  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  He  then  proceeds  to  baptism,  and  when  discussing 
it  dwells  especially  on  the  excellence  of  faith,  and  makes  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Rome.  "  God,"  says  he,  "has  preserved  this  single 
sacrament  to  us  clear  of  human  traditions.  God  has  said,  '  Whoso 
helieveth^  and  is  baplized^  shall  be  saved.'  This  divine  promise 
must  take  precedence  of  all  works  hoAvever  splendid,  of  all  vows, 
all  satisfactions,  all  indul.eoncos,  all  that  man  has  devised.  On 
this  promise,  if  we  receive  it  in  faith,  all  our  salvation  depends. 
If  we  believe,  oui*  heart  is  strengthened  by  the  divine  promise, 
and  though  all  else  should  abandon  the  believer,  this  promise  will 
not  abandon  him.  With  it  he  wiU  resist  the  adversaiy  who 
assaults  his  soul,  and  will  meet  death  though  pitiless,  and  even 
the  judgment  of  God  himself.  In  ail  trials  his  comfort  will  be  to 
say,  '  God  is  faithful  to  his  promises,  and  these  were  pledged  to 
me  in  baptism ;  if  God  be  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me  ? '  Oh., 
how  rich  the  Christian,  the  baptized!  ISTothiug  can  destroy  Iiiu: 
bat  his  own  refusal  to  believe." 

'  U  op.  Lat.  ii,  C  5,  and  Leip.  xvii,  p.  511.   •  2  «  Papatus  est  robusta  >6natio 

Roiiuini  Episcopi."    The  papacy  is  a  vigorous  hunt  by  the  Roman  bishuj). 
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"It  may  be  that,  to  my  obsei*vations  on  the  necessity  of  faith  will 
■be  opposed  the  baptism  of  little  children.  But  as  the  Word  of 
God  is  powerful  to  change  even  the  heart  of  the  wicked,  though 
neither  less  deaf,  nor  less  impotent  than  a  little  child ;  so  the  prayer 
of  the  Chm'ch,  to  which  all  things  are  possible,  changes  the  little 
child  by  means  of  the  faith  which  God  is  pleased  to  pour  into  its 
soul,  and  so  cleanses  and  renews  it."  ^ 

After  explaining  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  Luther  employs  it  as  a 
weapon  against  the  papacy.  In  fact,  if  the  Christian  finds  com- 
plete salvation  in  the  renewal  which  accompanies  the  baptism  of 
faith,  what  need  has  he  of  the  prescriptions  of  Rome? 

"  AVhcrefore,"  says  Luther,  "I  declare  that  neither  the  pope, 
nor  the  bishop,  nor  any  man  whatever,  is  entitled  to  impose 
the  smallest  burden  on  a  Christian — at  least  without  his  consent. 
Whatsoever  is  done  otherwise  is  done  tyrannically.-  We  are  free 
of  all  men.  The  vow  which  we  made  in  baptism  is  sufficient  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  more  than  all  we  could  ever  accomplish.^ 
Therefore,  all  other  voavs  may  be  abolished.  Let  every  one  who 
jcuters  the  priesthood,  or  a  religious  order,  consider  well  that  the 
works  of  a  monk  or  a  priest,  how  difficult  soever  they  may  be,  arc, 
in  the  view  of  God,  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  a  peasant 
labouring  in  the  field,  or  a  woman  attending  to  the  duties  of  her 
liouse.'^  God  estimates  all  these  tilings  by  the  rule  of  faith.  And 
•it  often  happens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a  man-servant,  or  a 
maid-sei-vant,  is  more  agreeable  to  God  than  the  fastings  and  works 

of  a  monk,  these  being  deficient  in  fiiith The  Christian 

■people  is  the  people  of  God  led  away  into  captivity,  to  Babylon, 
and  there  robbed  of  their  baptism." 

Such  were  the  weapons  by  -which  the  religious  revolution  whose 
history  we  are  tracing  was  accomplished.  First,  the  necessity  of 
'faith  was  established,  and  then  the  reformers  used  it  as  a  hammer 
to  break  superstition  in  pieces.  They  attacked  error  with  that 
divine  power  which  removes  mountains.  These,  and  many  similar 
passages  of  Luther  circulated  in  to^^^ls,  convents,  and  the  conritry, 
Mere  the  leaven  which  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

1  "  Sicut  enim  verbum  Dei  potens  est  clum  sonat,  etiain  im^)!!  cor  immutarp,  qtiod 
11011  minus  est  surdum  et  incapax  quam  uUus  parvulus.  ita  per  orationeni  Ecclesiso 
ofterentis  et  credeutis  parvulus,  fide  iiifusamutatur.  muudatur,  et  renovatur.**  (L.  Op. 
l.at.  ii,  p.  77.)  2  "Dicoitaque,  nequei)ap,i,neque  episctpus,  iieque  uUus 

lioininum  liabet  jus  unius  syllable  constituent^  super  Uliristianum  hominem.  nisi 
id  fiat  eju'^dom  consensu  ;  quidquid  aUter  fit,  tyrannico  spiritu  fit."    (Ibid.  p.  77.) 

3  '•  Generali  cdicto  toUere  vota  ....  abunde  enim  vovimus  in  baptismo,  et  plus 
quam  possimus  implere."  (Ibid.  p.  78.)  There  ought  to  be  a  general  edict  abolishing 
vows  ....  for  in  baptism  we  vow  enough,  and  more  than  we  can  perform. 

*  "  Opera  quantum  libet  sacra  et  ardua  religiusorum  et  sacerdotum,  in  oculis  Dei 
prorsus  nihil  distare  ab  opcribus  rustici  in  agro  laborantis  aut  mulierisin  donio  sua 
.ijurantis.    (Ibid.) 
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The  conclusion  of  this  famous  production  on  the  captivity  of 
Babylon  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  learn  that  a  new  papal  excommunication  has  been  prepared 
against  me.  If  so,  the  present  book  may  be  regarded  as  part  of 
my  futm-e  recantation.  In  proof  of  ray  obedience,  the  rest  will  soon, 
follow,  and  the  whole  mil,  with  the  help  of  Christ,  fonn  a  collec- 
tion, the  like  to  which  Home  never  saw  or  heard  before." 


CHAP.  VII. 

A'ew  Negotiation s_MiItitz  and  the  Augustins  of  Eisleben— Deputation  to  Luther 
— Miltitz  and  the  Elector — Conference  at  Lichtemberg — Luther's  Letter  to  the 
Pope— Book  Presented  to  the  Pope— Union  of  the  Believer  with  Christ— Freedom 
and  Bondage. 

After  this  publication,' all  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
pope  and  Luther  must  have  vanished.  Persons  of  the  least  possi- 
ble discernment  must  have  been  stnick  with  the  incompatibility 
of  the  Reformer's  belief  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church;  and  yet, 
at  this  very  moment,  new  negotiations  were  about  to  commence. 
In  the  end  of  August,  1520,  five  weeks  before  the  publication  of  th(»> 
'  Captivity  of  Babylon,'  tlic  general  Chapter  of  the  Augustins  had 
assembled  at  Eisleben.  At  this  meeting,  the  venerable  Staupitz 
resigned  his  oiRce  of  vicar-general  of  his  order,  and  Winceslas 
Link,  he  who  accompanied  Luther  to  Augsburg,  was  invested  with 
it.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  Chapter,  arrived  the  indefati- 
gable Miltitz,  burning  with  eagcmcss  to  reconcile  Luther  and  the 
pope.^  His  avarice,  and,  above  all,  his  jealousy  and  hatred,  were 
interested.  Eck  and  his  swaggering  had  galled  him ;  he  knew  that 
the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  him  at  Rome, 
and  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  in  order  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  this  troublesome  rival  by  means  of  a  speedily 
concluded  peace.  The  interest  of  religion  gave  him  no  concern. 
One  day,  by  his  o^vn  account,  he  was  dining  with  the  bishop  of 
Leipsic.  After  the  guests  had  dnink  very  freely,  a  new  work 
of  Luther's  was  brought  in.  On  being  opened  and  read,  the  bishop- 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  the  official  swore,  but  Miltitz  laughed  with 
all  his  heart.-  The  Reformation  was  treated  by  Miltitz  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  by  Eck  as  a  theologian. 

Aroused  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Eck,  Miltitz  addi'essed  the  Chapter 
c;  ihe  Augustins,  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  with  a  very 

1  Nondum  tot  pressus  difficultatibus  animum  desponderat  Miltitius  ....  dignu* 
profecto  non  inediocri  laude.     (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  63.)  -  Der  Bischof  entnistet. 

der  Official  gefluchet,  et  aber  gel^ichet  habe.    tSeckend.  p.  2CG.) 
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marked  Italian  accent/  tliinking  thus  to  overawe  his  coiintmnen. 
"  The  whole  Aiigiistin  order  is  compromised  by  this  affair."  said 
he.  "  Show  me  some  method  of  silencing  Lnther."  ^  ''  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctor,"  replied  the  Fathers,  ''  and  we  know 
not  what  counsel  to  give  you."  They  founded  doubtless  on  what 
Staupitz  had  done  at  Augsburg,  when  he  loosed  Luther  from  his 
vows  of  obedience  to  the  order.  Miltitz  insisted,  "  Let  a  depu- 
tation from  this  venerable  Chapter  wait  upon  Luther,  and  soli- 
cit him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  assuring  him  that  he  has- 
uevcr  plotted  in  any  respect  against  his  person.  ^  That  will  be 
sullicient  to  terminate  the  affah*."  Tiic  Chapter  gave  their  consent, 
and  assigned  the  task  of  conferring  with  Luther,  no  doubt  at  tiie 
nuncio's  request,  to  the  ex-vicar-general,  Staupitz,  and  his  successor 
Link.  The  deputation  forthwith  set  out  for  Wittemberg  with  a 
letter  from  Miltitz  to  the  doctor  fdled  with  expressions  of  the 
liighest  respect.  "There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said  he,  "the 
thunder  already  hovering  over  the  head  of  the  Reformer,  will  soon- 
burst,  and  then  all  is  over." 

Neither  Luther  nor  the  deputies,  Avho  concurred  in  his  opinions,** 
hoped  any  thing  from  a  letter  to  the  pope.  That  however  was  a 
reason  for  not  refusing  to  wTite  it,  as  it  would  only  "be  a  mere 
matter  of  fonn,  and  might  servo  to  bring  out  Luther's  rights. 
"This  Italian  of  Saxony  (Miltitz),  "thought  Luther,"  in  maldng 
this  demand  has  doubtless  liis  own  particular  interest  in  view.  Veiy 
well,  be  it  so,  I  will  write,  as  I  can  with  truth,  that  I  have  never 
objected  to  the  pope  personally.  I  will  even  endeavour  to  guard 
against  severity  in  attacldng  the  see  of  Home.  Still  it  shall  have 
its  sprinlding  of  salt."^ 

Luther  having  shortly  after  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
bull  in  Germany,  declared  to  Spalatin,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  that 
he  would  not  \mte  the  pope,  and,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month, 
published  his  book  on  the  '  Captivitij  of  Babylon.''  Miltitz  did  not 
even  yet  despair  of  success.  His  eagerness  to  humble  Eck  made 
him  believe  an  impossibility.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  he  had 
written  the  Elector,  in  high  spirits.  "  Every  thing  will  go  well, 
but,  for  the  love  of  God,  delay  no  longer  to  order  pajTucnt  of  the 
pension  which  I  have  had  from  you  and  your  brother  for  some 
years.  I  must  have  money  in  order  to  make  new  friends  at  Rome. 
Write  the  pope,  and  do  homage  to  the  young  cardinals,  the  rela- 
tives of  his  holiness,  with  gold  and  silver  pieces,  from  the  mint  of 

1  Orationem  habuit  Italica  pronuntiatione  vestitani.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  483.) 
-  Petens  consilium  super  me  compescendo.    (Ibid.)  ^  Nihil  me  in  personaTn 

■suam  fuisse  molitum.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  484.)  *  Quibus  omnibus  causa  me:*  nou  • 

dihplicet.     (Ibid.  p.  48G.)  ^  Aspergetur  tameu  sale  suo.     (Ibid.) 
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your  electoral  highness,  and  add  some  for  me  also,  for  I  vvar«  robbed 
of  those  which  you  gave  me."  ^ 

Even  after  Luther  Avas  acquainted  with  the  bull,  the  intriguing 
Miltitz  was  not  discouraged,  and  requested  a  conference  with 
^  Luther  at  Lichtembcrg.  The  Elector  ordered  Luther  to  repair 
thitlier.2  But  his  friends,  and  especially  the  affectionate  INIcianc- 
tlion,  opposed  it.-"  "  What,  thought  they,  at  the  moment  wlien  a 
bull  has  appeared  ordering  Luther  to  be  seized  and  carried  off 
to  Rome,  to  accept  a  conference  with  the  pope's  nuncio  in  a  retired 
spot!  Is  it  not  evident  that,  because  Dr.  Eck  fi'om  having  too 
openly  proclaimed  his  hatred  is  not  able  to  approach  the  Reformer, 
the  wily  chamberlain  has  been  employed  to  ensnare  Luther  in  his 
nets?" 

These  fears  could  not  deter  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg.  Tlie 
prince  has  commanded,  and  he  will  obey.  "  I  am  setting  out  for 
Lichtembcrg,"  A\Tote  he,  to  the  chaplain  on  the  11th  of  Octobei-, 
*'  pray  for  me."  His  friends  would  not  quit  him.  The  same  day, 
towards  evening,  Luther  entered  Lichtembcrg  on  horse-back,  amid 
thirty  horsemen,  one  of  whom  was  Melancthon.  The  papal  nuncio 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  only  four  attendants."*  Was 
this  modest  escort  a  stratagem  to  fln'ow  Luther  and  his  friends  off 
their  guard? 

Miltitz  urged  Luther  with  the  most  pressing  solicitations, 
assuring  him  that  the  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  Eck  and  his 
foolish  boastings,^  and  that  every  thing  would  terminate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  "Very  well,"  replied  Luther,  "I 
offer  henceforth  to  keep  silence,  provided  my  opponents  keep  it 
also.  For  the  sake  of  peace  I  will  do  every  thing  that  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  do."  ^ 

jVIiltitz  was  delighted;  and  accompanying  Luther  as  far  as  Wit- 
temberg, the  Reformer  and  the  papal  nuncio  walked  arm  in  arm 
into  this  tOAvn  which  Dr.  Eck  was  now  approaching,  holding  men- 
acingly iu  his  hand  the  formidable  bull  which  was  to  overthrow  the 
Reformation.  "  We  will  bring  the  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion," 
wrote  Miltitz  forthwith  to  the  Elector;  "Thank  the  pope  for  his 
rose,  and  at  the  same  time  send  forty  or  fifty  florins  to  Cardinal 
Quatuor  Sanctorum  y  "^ 

Luther  felt  bound  to  keep  his  promise  of  AVTiting  the  pope. 
Before  bidding  Rome  an  eternal  adieu,  he  wished  once  more  to  tell 

^  Den  Pabsts  Nepoten,  7.\\e\  oder  drei  ChurfurstUche  Gold  und  Silberstiicke,  zu 
"Verehren. .  .  .  Secken(^p.  267.)  ^  Sicut  princeps  ordinavit.     (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  455.) 

"  3  Iimto  pneceptore  (Melancthon)  noscio  quanta  metuente.     (Ibid.)  *  Jener 

-Von  mehralsdreissig,  dieseraberkauni  mitvierPferden  begleitet.  (Seckcnd.  p.  268.) 

5  Tntuin  pondus  in  Kc  ciimi  versurus.  (Ibid.)  «  Ut  niliil  vidoar  omittere 

4|aoU  in  me  ad  pacem  qu'>quo  uiodo  t'accre  possit.    (Ibid.)  '  Seckend,  p.  268. 


ll'tiier's  letter  to  the  rOPF. ,  ?)l 

her  important  and  salutary  truths.  Some  perhaps  will  regard  his 
letter  only  as  a  piece  of  irony — a  bitter  and  insulting  satire — ijut 
this  were  to  mistake  the  sentiments  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He 
sincerely  believed  that  Home  was  to  blame  for  all  the  evils  of 
Christendom  ;  and  in  this  view  his  Avords  arc  not  insults,  but 
solemn  warnings.  The  more  he  loved  Leo,  and  the  more  he  loved 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  more  he  desired  to  unfold  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  disease.  The  energy  of  his  expressions  is  proportioned 
to  the  energy  of  his  feelings.  The  crisis  has  arrived,  and  he  seems 
like  a  prophet  walking  round  the  city  for  the  last  time,  upbraiding 
it  for  all  its  abominations,  denouncing  the  judgments  of  the  Al- 
tuighty,  and  cr}iug  aloud,  "  Still  some  days  of  respite."  The  letter 
s  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  To  the  Most  Holy  Father  in  God,  Leo  X,  Pope  at  Rome,  Sal- 
vation in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  From  amid  the  fearful  war  wliich  I  have  been  waging  for  three 
years  with  disorderly  men,  I  cannot  help  looldng  to  you,  O  Leo,. 
Most  Holy  Father  in  God.  And  althougli  the  folly  of  your  impious 
flatterers  has  compelled  me  to  appeal  from  your  judgment  to  a 
future  council,  my  heart  is  not  turned  away  from  your  Holiness, 
nnd  I  have  not  ceased  to  praj^  God  earnestly  and  with  profound 
.sighs,  to  gi-ant  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  pontificate.^ 

"It  is  true  I  have  attacked  some  antichristian  doctrines,  and 
have  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  my  adversaries  because  of  their 
impiety.  Of  this  I  repent  not,  as  I  have  here  Christ  for  an  example. 
Of  what  use  is  salt  if  it  have  lost  its  savour,  or  the  edge  of  a  sword 
if  it  will  not  cut?  ^  Cursed  be  he  who  does  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently.  Most  excellent  Leo,  far  from  having  conceived  any 
bad  thoughts  with  regard  to  you,  my  wish  is  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  most  precious  blessings  throughout  eternity.  One  thing  only  I 
have  done  :  I  have  maintained  the  word  of  truth.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  to  all  in  every  thing  ;  bi.t,  as  to  this  Avord,  I  will  not,  I  can- 
not, abandon  it.^  He  who  thiriks  differently  on  this  subject  is  in 
error. 

''  It  is  true  that  I  have  attacked  the  Court  of  Rome;  but  neither 
yourself  nor  any  man  living  can  deny  that  there  is  gi*eatcr  cor- 
ruption in  it  than  was  in  Sodom  and  GoraoiTah,  and  that  the 
-impiety  which  prevails  makes  cure  hopeless.  Yes ;  I  have  been 
horrified  on  seeing  how,  under  your  name,  the  poor  followers  of 
Christ  Avere  deceived.     I  have  opposed  this,  and  Avill  oppose  it 

1  Ut  non  totis  •viribus.  scdulis  atque  qunntuin  in  me  fuit  pjemebundis  precibus  apa«l 
Detim  qufpsierim.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  498.)  -  Quid  proderit  sal,  si  non  mordeat  f 

Quid  OS  gladii,  si  n  on  caedat  ?     (Ibid.  499.)  3  Verbum  deserere  et  uegsm 

nee  possum,  nee  volo.    (Ibid.) 
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Still,  not  that  I  imagine  it  poss'ible,  in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of 
flatterers,  to  accomplisli  any  thing  in  this  Babylon,  which  is  con- 
*usion  itself;  but  I  owe  it  to  my  brethren  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  remove  some  of  them  from  these  dreadful  evils. 

''  You  know  it;  Kome  has  for  many  years  been  inundating  the 
world  with  whatever  could  destroy  both  soul  and  body.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  foniierly  the  first  in  holiness,  has  become  a  den 
of  robbers,  a  place  of  prostitution,  a  kingdom  of  death  and  hell;^ 
so  that  Antichrist  himself,  were  he  to  appear,  would  be  unable  to 
increase  the  amount  of  wickedness.    All  this  is  as  clear  as  day. 

"  And  yet,  O  Leo,  you  yourself  are  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of 
wolves — a  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  But  single-handed,  what  can 
you  oppose  to  these  monsters?  There  may  bo  three  or  four  car- 
dinals who  to  knowledge  add  virtue.  But  what  are  these  against 
so  many?  You  should  perish  by  poison  even  before  you  could 
try  any  remedy.  It  is  all  over  with  the  Court  at  Rome — the  ^vl'ath 
of  God  has  overtaken  and  will  consume  it.^  It  hates  counsel — it 
fears  reform — it  Avill  not  moderate  the  fury  of  its  ungodliness ;  and 
licnce  it  may  be  justly  said  of  it  as  of  its  mother —  We  would  have 
healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  7iot  heeded;  forsake  her.^  It  belonged  to 
you  and  yom*  cardinals  to  apply  the  remedy;  but  the  patient 
laughs  at  the  doctor,  and  the  horse  refuses  to  feel  the  bit 

"  Cherishing  the  deepest  affection  for  you,  most  excellent  Leo,  I 
have  always  regi-ettcd  that,  formed  as  you  are  for  a  better  age,  you 
were  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  these  thnes.  Rome  is  not  worthy 
of  you,  and  those  who  resemble  you ;  the  only  chief  whom  she' 
deserves  to  have  is  Satan  himself,  and  hence,  the  truth  is,  that  in 
this  Babylon  he  is  more  king  than  you  are.  Would  to  God,  that, 
laying  aside  this  glory  which  your  enemies  so  much  extol,  you  would 
exchange  it  for  a  modest  pastoral  office,  or  live  on  your  paternal 
inheritance.     Rome's  glory  is  of  a  kind  fit  only  for  Iscariots.  .  .  . 

0,  my  dear  Leo,  of  what  use  arc  you  in  this  Roman  court,  unless 
it  be  to  allow  the  most  execrable  men  to  use  your  name  and  your 
authority  in  ruhiing  fortunes,  destroying  souls,  multiplying  crimes, 
oppressing  faith,  truth,  and  the  whole  Church  of  God  ?  O  Leo, 
Leo,  you  are  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  and  you  sit  upon  the 
most  dangerous  of  thrones.  I  tell  you  the  truth  because  I  wish 
your  good. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  that,  under  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  there  is 
nothing  more  corrupt,  more  hateful,  than  tlie  Roman  Court?     In 

1  Facta  est  ...  .  spelunca  latronum  licentiosissima,  Itipanar  omnium  impuden- 
tissimum,  regnum  peccati,  mortis  et  inferiii. .  ,(Ibiil.  p.  500.) 
^  Actum  est  de  Romiina  curia  :  pervenit  in  earn  ira  Dei  usque  in  finem.  .  .  .  (L.  Ep. 

1,  p.  500.)  3  Jercmiali.  U,  9.  *  Olim  janua  cocli,  nunc  paiens  quoddami 
OS  iuferni  et  tale  os,  quod  u."gente  ira  Dei,  obstrui  non  potest.  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  601.) 
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vice  and  coiTiiption  it  infinitely  exceeds  the  Turks.  Once  the  gate 
of  heaven,  it  has  become  the  mouth  of  hell — a  wide  mouth  which 
the  wr;vth  of  God  keeps  open,  so  that,  on  seeing  so  many  unhappy 
"beings  thrown  headlong  into  it,  I  was  obliged  to  lift  my  voice,  as 
in  a  tempest,  in  order  that,  at  least,  some  might  be  saved  from  the 
fearful  abyss.  Such,  0  Leo,  my  father,  was  the  reason  why  I 
inveighed  against  this  death-giving  see.  Far  from  attacking 
your  person,  I  thought  I  was  labouring  for  your  safety,  when  I 
valiantly  assaulted  this  prison,  or  rather  this  hell  in  which  you 
are  confined.  To  do  all  sorts  of  evil  to  the  Court  of  Rome  were 
to  discharge  your  OA\ai  duty ;  to  cover  it  with  shame  is  to  honour 
Christ;  in  one  word,  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  anything  but  a 
Koman. 

''  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  in  succouring  the  see  of  Rome,  I  was 
losing  my  labour  and  my  pains,  I  sent  her  a  letter  of  divorce 
I  said  to  her,  '  Adieu,  Rome !  He  thai  is  wijust^  let  him  he  unjust 
stilly  and  he  that  is  filthy^  let  him  be  filthy  still f  ^  and  devoted 
myself  to  the  tranquil  and  solitary  study  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Then  Satan  opened  his  eyes  and  awoke  his  servant,  John  Eck, 
ft  great  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  he  might  oblige 
me  again  to  descend  into  the  arena.  Eck's  wish  Avas  to  establish 
the  primacy  not  of  Peter  but  of  himself,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
lead  vanquished  Luther  in  triumph.  The  blame  of  all  the  obloquy 
which  has  been  cast  on  the  see  of  Rome  rests  with  him." 

Luther  narrates  his  intercourse  with  De  Vio,  JNIiltitz,  and  Eck, 
and  then  continues. 

"  Xow,  then,  I  come  to  you,  O  Most  Holy  Father,  and,  prostrated 
at  your  feet,  pray  you,  if  possible,  to  put  a  curb  on  the  enemies  of 
the  truth.  But  I  cannot  retract  my  doctrine.  I  cannot  permit 
rules  of  interpretation  to  be  imposed  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Word  of  God,  the  source  whence  all  freedom  springs,  must  be  left 
free.^ 

"  O,  Leo,  my  father!  listen  not  to  those  flattering  Sirens  who  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  a  mere  man,  but  a  dcmi-god,  and  can  ordain 
what  you  please.  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and  the  seat 
wliich  you  occupy  is  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  most 
unhappy.  Give  credit  not  to  those  who  exalt,  but  to  those  who 
humble  you.  Perhaps  I  am  too  bold  in  giving  advice  to  so  high  a 
majesty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  all  men.  But  I  see  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  you  at  Rome,  I  see  you  driven  hither  and  thi- 
ther, tossed  as  it  were  upon  the  billows  of  a  raging  sea.  Charity 
urges  me,  and  I  cannot  resist  sending  forth  a  warning  cry. 

^  Rev.  xxii,  11.  3  Leges  interpretandi  verbi  Dei  non  patior,  cum  oporteat 

verbuir  Dei  esse  non  alligatum,  ouod  libartatcm  docct.    (L.  Bp.  i,  p.  504.> 
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ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  CHRISTLVN. 


**!N'ot  to  appeal-  empty  liaiuled  before  your  Holiness,  I  present 
you  with  a  little  book,  which  has  appeared  under  your  name,  and. 
wliich  will  make  you  aware  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  will  be  able 
to  devote  myself,  if  your  flatterers  })ermit  me.  It  is  a  small  matter 
as  regards  the  size  of  the  volume,  but  a  gi*eat  one  in  regard  to  its 
contents,  for  it  comprehends  a  summary  of  the  Christian  life.  I 
am  poor,  and  have  nothing  else  to  olTer;  besides,  you  have  no  want 
of  any  thing  but  spiritual  gifts.  I  commend  myself  to  your  Iloli- 
aess.     May  the  Lord  keep  you  for  ever  and  ever,  amen." 

The  little  book  Avith  which  Luther  did  homage  to  the  pope  was 
his  'Treatise  on  the  liberty  of  the  Christian;'  in  which  he  demon- 
strates without  any  polemical  discussion,  how  the  Christian,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  liberty  which  faith  has  given  him,  may  submit 
to  every  external  ordinance  in  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  love.  Tavo 
truths  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  discourse,  viz..  The  Christian  is 
free — all  things  arc  his  :  The  Christian  is  a  servant  subject  to  all 
in  every  tiling.    By  faith  he  is  free,  by  love  he  is  subject. 

At  first  he  explains  the  power  of  faith  to  make  the  Christian 
fiee.  ""  Faith  unites  the  soul  with  Christ,  as  a  bride  with  the 
bridegi'oom.  Every  thing  that  Christ  has  becomes  the  property  of 
the  believer,  every  thing  that  the  believer  has  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  Christ.  Christ  possesses  all  blessings,  even  eternal  salva- 
tion, and  these  are  thenceforth  the  property  of  the  believer.  Tho 
believer  possesses  all  vices  and  all  sins,  and  these  become,  thence- 
forth,  the  property  of  Christ.  A  happy  exchange  now  takes  place. 
Christ  who  is  God  and  man,  Christ  who  has  never  sinned,  and 
whoso  holiness  is  invincible,  Christ,  the  Omnipotent  and  Etenial, 
apiu'opriating  to  himself  by  his  wedding  ring — that  is  to  say,  by 
faith,  all  the  sins  of  the  believer;  these  sins  arc  swallowed  up  in 
him  and  annihilated;  for  no  sin  can  exist  in  presence  of  his  hitinite 
righteousness.  Thus,  by  means  of  faith,  the  soul  is  delivered  from 
all  sins,  and  invested  with  the  eternal  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  bridegi-oom.  O  happy  union!  Jesus  Christ  the  rich, 
the  noble,  the  holy  bridegi'oom,  takes  in  marriage  this  poor,  guilty, 
contemned  bride,  delivers  her  from  all  evil,  and  decks  her  in  the 
richest  robes.  .  .  Christ,  a  King,  and  Priest,  shares  this  honour 
and  glory  Avith  all  Christians.  The  Christian  is  a  king,  and  con- 
gequently  possesses  all  things.  He  is  a  priest,  and  conseqiiently 
possesses  God.  And  it  is  faith,  not  works,  which  procures  him 
this  honour.  The  Christian  is  free  from  all  things,  and  above  all 
tilings — faith  giving  him  every  thing  in  abundance." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  Luther  presents  the  truth  in 

» I»t  nun  das  nicht  einp  frdhliclie  Wirthschaft.  da  der  reiclic,  edle,  froni:nfc  lirautiR-am 
Chrifitus,  diis  arine,  vtrat-htoto,  bose  Ilulii  Ivin  zur  Ehc  niinnit.   (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  S8fi4^ 
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Its  other  point  of  vieAv.  "  Although  the  Christian  has  thn?  been 
made  free,  he  voluntarily  becomes  a  servant  that  ho  may  act 
towards  his  brethren  as  God.  has  acted  towards  him  through  Jesus 
Christ.  I  desire,"  said  he,  ''  freely,  joyfully,  and  gratuitously,  to 
serve  a  Father  who  hatli  thus  shed  upon  me  all  the  riches  of  his- 
goodness.  I  wish  to  become  every  thing  to  my  neighbour,  as 
Christ  has  become  every  thing  to  me."  ....  "  From  taith,"  con- 
tinues Luther,  "flows  love  to  God,  and  from  love  a  life  full  ot 
liberty,  charity,  and  joy.  O  how  noble  and  elevated  a  life  the 
life  of  the  Christian  is  I  But,  alas,  none  know  it  and  none  preach 
it.  By  faith  the  Christian  rises  even  to  God:  by  love  he  descends 
to  man ;  still,  however,  remaining  always  in  God.  This  is  true 
liberty,  a  liberty  as  far  above  every  other  species  of  liberty  as  tho 
heavens  are  above  the  earth." 

Such  was  the  treatise  which  accompanied  Luther's  letter  to  Leo  X., 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Bull  in  Germany — ^Eek's  Reception — Tlie  Bull  at  Wittemberg — Interposition 
of  Zuinglius. 

"While  the  llefomier  was  thus  addressing  the  Roman  pontiff  for 
the  last  time,  the  bull  which  anathematised  him  Avas  already  in  the 
liands  of  the  Gennanic  Church,  and  at  Luther's  ovni  door.  It  would 
seem  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  at  Rome  as  to  the  success  of 
the  measure  which  had  thus  been  adopted  against  the  Reformation. 
The  pope  had  charged  two  high  functionaries  of  his  court,  Carra- 
cioli  and  Aleandcr,  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  to  the  Archbishoj)  of 
^ientz  Avho  was  requested  to  see  to  its  execution.  But  Eck  him- 
self appeared  in  Saxony  as  the  herald  and  executor  of  the  great 
poiitilical  work.  No  man  knew  better  than  the  doctor  of  Iiigol- 
stadt  how  formidable  the  blows  were  which  Luther  had  struck. 
Alive  to  the  danger  he  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  sustain  the 
tottering  cdilicc  of  Rome.  In  his  0"\\ii  estimation  he  was  the 
Atlas,  destined  to  support  the  ancient  Roman  world  on  his  ro- 
bust shoidders,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.  Proud  of 
the  success  of  his  journey  to  Rome;  proud  of  the  charge  which  he 
had  received  from  the  sovereign  pontiff;  proud  to  appear  in  Ger- 
many Avith  the  new  title  of  protonotary  and  pontifical  nuncio; 
proud  of  the  bull  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained 
the  condf'innation  of  his  indomitable  rival,  he  regarded  his  present 
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mission  as  a  triumph  more  splendid  than  all  the  victories  wliich  he 
had  gained  in  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  and  Saxony,  and 
from  -which  he  had  previously  derived  so  much  reno"\\ni.  But  this 
pride  was  soon  to  be  humbled.  The  pope,  in  entrusting  the  pub- 
lication of  tl\e  bull  to  Eck,  had  committed  a  blunder  wliich  was 
destined  to  neutralise  its  effect.    The  proud  distinction  confciTcd  on 

•  a  man  who  did  not  hold  high  rank  in  the  Church  gave  offence  to 
sensitive  and  jealous  spirits.  The  bishops,  accustomed  to  receive 
the  brills  directly  from  the  pope,  were  offended  at  the  publication 

■  of  this  one  in  their  dioceses  by  an  upstart  nuncio.  The  nation  who 
had  hooted  the  pretended  conqueror  of  Leipsic  at  the  moment  of 
his  flight  into  Italy,  were  equally  astonished  and  indignant  when 
they  saw  him  repass  the  Alps,  decked  in  the  insignia  of  pontifical 
nuncio,  and  with  the  power  of  crushing  whomsoever  he  chose. 
The  sentence  brouglit  by  his  implacable  adversary,  Luther  regard - 

•ed  as  an  act  of  personal  revenge.  "  He  regarded  it,  says  Palla- 
vicini^  "  as  the  perfidious  poniard  of  a  mortal  enemy,  and  not  as 
the  legitimate  act  of  a  Roman  lictor."  ^  It  was  generally  viewed 
as  less  the  bull  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  than  of  Dr.  Eck.  In  this 
way,  the  blow  was  obstructed  and  weakened  before-hand  by  the 
very  person  at  whose  instigation  it  was  struck. 

The  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  hastened  back  to  Saxony,  wlilch, 

.as  having  been  the  scene  of  battle,  he  was  desirous  should  also  be 
the  scene  of  his  victory.  Having  arrived  he  published  the  bull  at 
Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Brandenburg  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. But  in  the  first  of  these  towns  it  was  posted  up  in  a 
place  Avherc  nobody  could  read  it;  and  the  bishops  of  those  three 
sees  were  in  no  haste  to  pubUsli  it.    Even  Duke  George,  Eck's 

^^•eat  patron,  proliibited  the  Council  of  Leipsic  from  making  it 
public,  before  receiving  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  IVIerseburg,  and 
these  orders  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  year.     "These  are 

■only  difficulties  of  form,"  said  John  Eck  to  himself  at  first,  for 

•  every  thing  else  seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  Duke  George  sent 
hiin  a  golden  cup  and  some  ducats.  Even  Miltitz,  who  had 
hastened  to  Leipsic,  on  learning  that  his  rival  had  arrived,  invited 
him  to  dinner.  The  two  legates  were  boon  companions;  and 
Miltitz  thought  he  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  sounding 
Eck  than  over  their  ^^•ine,  "  After  he  had  drunk  pretty  freely,  he 
t)egan,"  says  the  pope's  chamberlain,  "  to  boast  in  gi'and  style — 
he  displayed  liis  bull,  and  told  how  he  meant  to  bring  that  droll 
fellow  Martin  to  his  senses."  "-^    But  the  Ingolstadt  doctor  soo«  had 

1  Non  tanquam  a  securi  lej^timi  lictoris,  sed  e  telo  infensissimi  hostis.  .  .  .  (Palla- 
tlcini,  i,  p.  74.)  ^  Nachdem  (writes  Miltitz)  cr  nun  tapfer  {;;otrunkea  hattc,  fieng 

er  ((leicii  an  trtfllich  von  sciuer  ordre  zu  prahlen,  crc.    (Seckend.,  p.  "38.) 
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occasion  to  observe  that  the  wind  was  veering.  The  course  of  a 
year  had  produced  a  great  change  in  Leipsic.^  On  St.  Michael's 
day  some  students  posted  up  placards,  in  ten  different  places,  con- 
taining a  severe  attack  on  the  new  nuncio,  who,  in  amazement, 
took  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul,  where  Tetzel  had  previously 
found  his  asylum,  and  declining  every  visit,  induced  the  rector  to  call 
his  youthful  opponents  to  account.  By  this  poor  Eck  gained  little. 
The  students  composed  a  song  upon  him,  and  sang  it  in  the 
streets.  Eck  must  have  heard  it  in  his  prison.  On  this  all  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  the  redoubtable  champion  trembled  in 
every  limb.  Every  day  brought  him  threatening  letters.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  who  had  amved  from  Wittemberg, 
spoke  out  boldly  against  the  papal  envoy.  For  once  the  poor 
apostolical  nuncio  could  hold  out  no  longer.  "I  would  not  have 
them  kill  him,"  said  Luther,  "though  I  wish  his  designs  to  fail."^ 
Eck,  quitting  his  retreat  at  night,  clandestinely  escaped  from 
Leipsic  to  go  and  hide  himself  at  Coburg.  Miltitz,  who  gives  the 
account,  triumphed  more  than  the  Reformer.  His  triumph,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  duration.  All  the  chamberlain's  projects 
of  conciliation  failed,  and  he  came  at  last  to  a  miserable  end.  One 
day,  when  drunk,  he  fell  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  was 
drowned. 

Eck  gradually  recovered  courage.  Repairing  to  Erfurt,  whose 
theologians  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  betrayed  their  jealousy 
of  Luther,  he  insisted  on  having  his  bull  published  in  this  town, 
but  the  students  seized  the  copies,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  threw 
them  into  the  river,  saying,  "since  it  is  a  bull,  let  it  swim."^ 
"Now,"  said  Luther,  on  being  informed  of  this,  "the  pope's  paper 
is  a  true  bull."  Eck  durst  not  make  his  appearance  at  Wittem- 
berg; but  he  sent  the  bull  to  the  rector  with  a  threat,  that  if  it 
was  not  conformed  to,  he  would  destroy  the  university.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  Duke  John,  Frederick's  brother,  and  co- 
regent,  "Do  not  take  what  I  do  in  bad  part,  I  am  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  faith,  and  it  costs  me  many  cares,  great  labour,  and  much 
money."* 

The  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  supposing  him  inclined,  was  not 
entitled  to  act  at  Wittemberg  in  his  capacity  of  ordinary,  the  uni- 
versity being  protected  by  its  privileges.  Luther  and  Carlstadt, 
who  were  condemned  by  the  bull,  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
meetings  which  v/ere  held  to  deliberate  on  its  contents.    The  rector 

^  Longe  aliam  faciem  et  mentem  Lipsiffi  eum  invenire  quam  sperasset ....  (L.  Ep. 
i,p.  492.)  2  NoUem  eum  occidi,  qaanquam  optem  ejus  consilia  irrita  fieri.  (Ibid.j 

3  A  studiosis  discerpta  etin  aquain  projecta,  dicentibus:  Bulla  est,  in  aquam  natetl 
(L.  Ep.  i,  p.  520.)  *  Mit  viel  Miihe,  Arbeit,  und  Kosten.  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  317.) 
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declared  that,  as  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  the  pope  aionc 
"With  the  bull,  he  declined  to  publish  it.  The  university  had 
already  acquu*ed  greater  authority  in  the  suiTOunding  countries 
than  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  Its  declaration  served  as  a 
model  to  the  government  of  the  Elector ;  and  thus  the  spuit  which 
was  in  Luther  triumphed  over  the  buU  of  Kome. 

While  the  German  mind  was  thus  strongly  agitated  by  this 
affau*,  a  gi-ave  voice  was  heard  in  another  quarter  of  Em'ope.  An 
individual,  foreseeing  the  immense  rent  which  the  papal  bull  was 
about  to  make  in  the  Chm-ch.  came  fonvard  to  give  a  solemn 
warning,  and  to  defend  the  Reformer.  It  was  that  of  the  Swiss 
priest,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  viz.,  UMch  Zuinglius, 
who,  though  not  united  to  Luther  by  any  friendly  tie,  pubUshed  a 
treatise  full  of  wisdom  and  dignity,  the  fii'st  of  his  numerous 
Avritings.i  A  kind  of  fraternal  affection  seemed  to  draw  him  to- 
wards the  doctor  of  Wittemberg.  "  Tlie  piety  of  the  pontiff, "^ 
said  he,  "requu*es  that  he  shall  jo}'fnlly  sacrifice  whatever  is- 
dearest  to  him  for  the  gloiy  of  Christ  his  King,  and  for  the  public- 
peace  of  the  Chm'ch.  Nothing  is  more  injm'ious  to  his  dignity 
than  to  defend  it  by  pensions  or  terror.  Even  before  the  writings 
of  Luther  were  read,  he  had  been  calumniated  to  the  people  as  a 
heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  as  Antichrist  himself.  Not  one  gave  him 
warning,  none  refuted  him.  He  called  for  a  discussion ;  but  aU 
he  could  get  was  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  bull  which  is 
published  displeases  even  those  who  honom-  the  majesty  of  the  pope. 
For  it  is  ever;y^vhere  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  impotent 
hatred  of  some  monks,  and  not  of  the  mildness  of  a  pontiff,  who 
ought  to  be  the  vicar  of  a  Sa\iour  full  of  love.  All  acknowledge  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  greatly  degene- 
rated, and  that  a  public  and  thorough  reformation  of  laws  and 
manners  is  required.^  Consider  all  men  of  learning  and  vu'tue — the 
more  sincere  they  are,  the  stronger  is  their  attachment  to  evangelical 
truth,  and  the  less  their  dissatisfaction  Tvith  Luther's  wiitings.* 
There  is  not  one  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  he  has  derived 
benefit  from  these  books,  though  he  may  have  met  with  passages 
which  he  was  unable  to  approve.  Let  men  of  sound  doctrine  and 
acknowledged  probity  be  selected.  Let  three  princes  above  all 
suspicion — the  emperor  Charles,  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
king  of  Hungary — ^name  the  judges.    Let  these  judges  read 

*  Consilium  cujusdam  ex  animo  cupientis  esse  cousultum  et  pontificis  dignitati,  et 
Christianae  religionis  tranquillitati.  (Zuinglii  Opera,  curant.  Schuleroet  Schulthessio, 
iii,  p.  1-5.)  2  Multura  degenerasse  ab  ilia  sincera  Christi  evangelica  doctrina, 

adeo  ut  nemo  non  fateatur  opus  esse  publica  aliqua  et  insigni  legum  ac  morum  iustau- 
ratione.    (Ibid,  p.  3.  s  Nemo  non  faletur  se  ex  illius  libris  factum  esse  raeliorena. 

Ibid.,  p.  4.) 
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Luther's  \mtmgs.     Let  them  hear  his  defence,  and  then  Ip-t  theur 
decision,  whatever  it  be,  be  confirmed.     'StKntra.ru  h  rev  Xp:*re» 

This  proposal,  which  came  from  the  country  of  the  Swiss,  led  to 
no  result.  It  was  necessary  that  the  gi*eat  divorce  should  take 
place.  It  was  necessaiy  that  Christendom  should  be  rent  in  twain. 
Her  very  wounds  were  destined  to  be  the  cm-e  of  her  diseases. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Luther  Examines  himself  in  the  presence  of  God — Luther's  opinion  of  the  Ball^-. 
A  neutral  Family— Luther  on  the  Bull,  and  against  the  Bull  of  Antichrist— The 
Pope  prohibits  Faith — Effeuts  of  the  Bull — The  faggot  pile  ofLouvain. 

But  what  signified  all  this  resistance  by  students,  rectors,  and 
priests.  If  the  mighty  arm  of  Charles  Y  is  joined  to  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  pope,  will  they  not  crush  these  scholars  and  gi'ammarians  ? 
Will  any  one  be  able  to  resist  the  combined  power  of  the  pontiff  of 
Christendom  and  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  ?  The  blow  has 
been  struck.  Luther  is  excommunicated,  and  the  gospel  seems 
lost.  At  this  solemn  moment  the  Reformer  does  not  disguise  to 
himself  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  ;  but 
he  looks  upward,  and  prepares  to  receive,  as  fi'om  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  himself,  a  blow  which  seems  destined  to  annihilate  him.  Ho 
retires  within  himself,  and  meditates  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
of  God.  "  ^\Tiat  the  result  is  to  be,"  says  he,  "I  know  not,  and 
I  am  not  anxious  to  know ;  certain  as  I  am  that  He  who  sits  in 
heaven  has  from  all  eternity  foreseen  the  beginning,  the  progress, 
and  the  end  of  this  affau'.  Wherever  the  blow  is  to  strike,  I  am 
without  fear.  The  leaf  of  a  tree  falls  not  without  our  Father's  mil. 
How  much  less  shall  we  fall.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  die  for  the 
Word,  smce  this  Word  Avhich  became  incarnate  and  that  for  us  has 
itself  first  died.  If  we  die  with  it,  we  shall  rise  again  with  it;  and, 
passing  along  the  same  road  by  which  it  passed,  will  amve  where 
it  has  arrived,  and  remain  with  it  throughout  eternity."  ^  Some- 
times, however,  Luther  could  not  restrain  the  contempt  which  he 
felt  for  the  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies.  On  these  occasions  he  dis- 
plays his  characteristic  combination  of  sublimity  and  sarcasm.  "  I 
know  nothing  of  Eck,"  says  he,  "except  that  he  arrived  with  along 

^  Let  the  teaching  and  truth  of  Christ  prevail.  2  Parum  est  nos  pro  verbo 

mori,cum  ipsum  incarnatum  pro  nobis  prius  mortuura  sit.  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  490.) 
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beard,  a  long  bull,  and  a  long  purse But  I  will  laugh  at 

his  bull."  1 

On  the  third  of  October  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  papal 
letter.  "At  length,"  says  he,  "this  Roman  bull  has  arrived.  I 
despise  it,  and  defy  it  as  impious,  false,  and  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  Eck.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  is  condemned.  It  gives  no 
reasons ;  it  merely  cites  me,  not  to  be  heard,  but  simply  to  sing  a 
palinode.  I  -will  treat  it  as  spm-ious,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
genuine.  0,  if  Charles  V  were  a  man,  and  would,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  attack  these  demons  I^  I  rejoice  in  having  to  endure  some 
hardships  for  the  best  of  causes.  I  akeady  feel  more  liberty  in  my 
heart ;  for  at  length  I  know  that  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  and  that 
his  see  is  that  of  Satan  himself." 

It  was  not  in  Saxony  merely  that  the  thunders  of  Rome  had 
produced  alarm.  A  quiet  family  of  Swabia,  a  neutral  family,  saw 
its  peace  suddenly  broken  up.  Bilibald  Ph'ckheimer,  of  Nm*emberg, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  having  early  lost  his 
beloved  wife  Crescentia,  was  united  in  the  closest  affection  vnth 
his  two  young  sisters,  Charitas,  abbess  of  St.  Clair,  and  Clara,  a 
mm  of  the  same  convent.  These  two  pious  females  serv^ed  God  in 
solitude,  and  divided  then-  time  between  study,  the  care  of  the  poor, 
and  preparation  for  eternity.  Bilibald,  who  was  a  statesman,  re- 
laxed from  public  affairs  by  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
them.  They  were  learned,  read  Latin,  and  studied  the  Fathers ; 
but  their  favom-ite  volume  was  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  had 
never  had  any  other  teacher  than  their  brother.  The  letters  of 
Charitas  are  wiitten  in  a  delicate  and  amiable  spuit.  Tenderly 
attached  to  Bilibald  she  took  alarm  at  the  least  danger  which 
threatened  him.  Pu'ckheimer,  to  dissipate  the  fears  of  this  timid 
spirit,  -vvi-ote  a  dialogue  between  Charitas  and  Veritas,  (Charity 
and  Tmth),  in  which  Veritas  tries  to  strengthen  Charitas.^  No- 
thing can  be  more  touching,  or  better  fitted  to  solace  a  tender  and 
agonised  heart. 

What  must  have  been  the  terror  of  Charitas  when  the  rumour 
spread  that  in  the  papal  bull  Bilibald's  name  was  posted  up  beside 
that  of  Luther,  on  the  doors  of  cathedrals?  In  fact,  Eck,  pushed  on 
by  blind  fmy,  had  associated  with  Luther  six  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  Germany,  viz.,  Carlstadt,  Feldkirchen,  and  Egi'anus, 
(who  gave  themselves  veiy  little  concern  about  it,)  and  Adelraan, 
Pirckheiraer,  and  his  friend  Spengler,  whose  public  functions  made 
them  particularly  alive  to  the  insult.    There  was  great  agitation  in 

1  Venisse  eum  barbatum,  bullatum,  nummatum  .  .  .  Ridebo  et  ego  buUam  sive  am- 
pullam.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  488.)  "  Utinam  Carolus  vir  esset,  et  pro  Christo  ho» 

Satanas  aggrederetur.    (Ibid.,  p.  494.)  «  Pirckfieiraeri  Op.  Francof. 
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e  Convent  of  St.  Clair.  How  shall  the  disgrace  of  Bilibald  bo 
borne  ?  Nothing  affects  relatives  more  deeply  than  such  trials. 
In  vain  did  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and 
even  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  interfere  in  behalf  of  Spongier  and  Ph'ck- 
heimer ;  these  noble-minded  men  were  obliged  to  humble  them- 
selves before  Dr.  Eck,  who  made  them  feel  all  the  importance 
of  a  Roman  protonotary,  and  obliged  them  to  wiite  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  declaring  that  they  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  only  in 
so  far  as  they  were  conforaiable  to  Christian  faith.  At  the  same 
time  Adelman,  with  whom  Eck  had  once  had  a  scuffle  on  rising  up 
from  table  after  a  discussion  on  the  gi-eat  question  which  then 
occupied  all  minds,  was  required  to  appear  before  the  bishop  of 
Augsbm-g  and  pm-ge  himself  on  oath  of  all  participation  in  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  Still,  however,  anger  and  revenge  had  proved  bad 
counsellors  to  Eck.  The  names  of  Bilibald  and  his  fi-iends  damaged 
the  bull.  The  character  of  these  eminent  men  and  then-  extensive 
connections  increased  the  general  m-itation. 

Luther  at  first  pretended  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  bull. 
"  I  leara,"  says  he  in  the  first  work  which  he  published  after  it, 
"  that  Eck  has  brought  from  Rome  a  new  bull,  which  resembles 
him  so  much,  is  so  stuffed  with  folsehood  and  eiTor,  that  it  might  well 
be  named  Doctor  Eck.  He  gives  out  that  it  is  the  work  of  tho 
pope,  whereas  it  is  only  a  work  of  lies."  After  explaining  his 
reasons  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  Luther  thus  concludes,  "  I 
nnist  with  my  oanti  eyes  see  the  lead,  the  seal,  the  tape,  the  conclu- 
sion, the  signature  of  the  bull — every  part  of  it,  in  short,  or  I  will 
not  estimate  all  this  clamom*  at  the  weight  of  a  straAv."  ^ 

But  no  man  doubted,  not  even  Luther  himself,  that  the  bull  was 
the  pope's.  Geraiany  waited  to  see  what  the  Reformer  would  do. 
Would  he  stand  finn?  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  "VVittemberg. 
Luther  did  not  keep  his  contemporaries  long  in  suspense.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  1520,  he  replied  with  a  discharge  of  thunder,  by 
publishing  his  treatise  ''Against  the  Bull  of  Antichrist.'' 

''  What  errors,  what  impostm-es," said  he,  "  have  crept  in  among 
the  poor  people  under  the  cloak  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretended 
infallibility  of  the  pope  !  how  many  souls  have  thus  been  lost !  ho\v 
much  blood  shed !  what  mui-ders  committed !  what  kingdoms 
ruined  I 

Further  on  he  ironically  says,  '^  I  know  very  well  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  art  and  malice,  and  set  very  little  value  on  a 
malice  which  has  no  art.  To  burn  books  is  so  easy  a  matter  that 
even  chilJrcii  can  do  it;  how  much  more  the  Holy  Fatlicr  and  his 

*  Oiler  niehj  ein  Ilaarbrolt  g;ben  . . .  L.  Op,  (L.)  xvii,  p   3J3. 
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doctors.^  It  would  become  t'nem  to  show  greater  ability  than  is  re- 
quisite merely  to  bm-n  books.  .  .  .  Besides,  let  them  destroy 
my  works  !  I  desu-e  nothing  more  ;  for  all  I  wished  was  to  guide 
men  to  the  Bible,  that  they  might  thereafter  lay  aside  all  my  writ- 
ings.2  Good  God !  if  we  had  the  knowledge  of  Scriptm-e,  what 
need  would  there  be  for  my  writings  ?  ....  I  am  free  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  bulls  neither  solace  nor  frighten  me.  My  strength  and 
consolation  are  where  neither  men  nor  devils  can  assail  them." 

Luther's  tenth  proposition,  condemned  by  the  pope,  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing tenns :  "  No  man's  sins  are  pardoned,  if,  when  the  priest 
absolves  him,  he  does  not  believe  that  they  are  pardoned."  The 
pope  in  condemning  it  denied  that  faith  was  necessary  in  the  Sacra- 
ment. "  They  maintain,"  exclaims  Luther,  "  that  we  ought  not 
to  believe  that  our  sins  are  pardoned  when  we  are  absolved  by 
the  priest.  What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Listen  now,  O !  Christians, 
to  a  new  arrival  from  Rome.  Condemnation  is  pronounced  against 
this  article  of  faith  which  we  profess  when  we  say  '  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.'  Did  I  know  that  the  pope  had  really  given  this  bull  at 
Home,"  (he  did  not  doubt  it,)  "  and  that  it  was  not  the  invention 
of  the  arch-liar,  Eck,  I  would  cry  aloud  to  all  Chi-istians  that  they 
ought  to  hold  the  pope  as  the  tnie  Antichrist  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture. And  if  he  would  not  desist  from  proscribing  the  faith  of  the 
Chm'ch,  .  .  .  then  let  the  temporal  sword  resist  him  even  sooner 
than  the  Tm'k !  .  .  .  For  the  Tm-ks  allow  belief,  but  the  pope 
forbids  it." 

While  Luther  was  speaking  thus  forcibly,  his  perils  were  increas- 
ing. The  scheme  of  his  enemies  was  to  drive  him  out  of  Wittem- 
berg.  If  Luther  and  Wittemberg  are  separated,  both  will  be  des- 
troyed. A  single  stroke  would  thus  disencumber  Eome  of  both  the 
heretical  doctor  and  the  heretical  university.  Duke  George,  the 
bishop  of  Merseburg,  and  the  theologians  of  Leipsic  were  labouring 
underhand  at  this  work.^  Luther  on  being  apprised  of  it  said,  "  I 
leave  this  affau-  in  the  hands  of  God."  *  These  proceedings  were 
not  without  result :  Adiian,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittemberg, 
suddenly  turned  against  the  doctor.  It  required  great  finnness  in 
the  faith  to  withstand  the  shock  given  by  the  Roman  bull.  There 
are  characters  which  follow  tli(^  Tr'.tii  only  a  certain  disfauce.  and 
such  was  Adrian.  Frightened  at  the  condemnation  no  quitced 
Wittemberg,  and  repaired  to  Leipsic  to  be  near  Dr.  Eck. 

1  So  ist  Bucher  verbrennen  so  leicht,  dass  es  auch  Kinder  kOnnen,  schweig  denn  der 
heilige  Vater  Pabst.  ,  .  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  324.)  «...  In  Biblien  zu  fuhren 

dass  man  derselben  Verstand  erlan^te,  und  deiin  meine  Buchlein  versthwinden  liess. 
(Ibid.)  Ut  WittetnberK^i  pclierer.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  619.)  *  Id  quod  in 

manum  Dei  relero.    (Ibid.  p.  520.) 
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The  bull  began  to  be  executed.     The  voice  of  the  pontiff  of 
€hristendom  was  not  an  empty  sound.    Long  had  fire  and  sword 
taught  subjection  to  it.    Faggot  piles  were  prepared  at  his  bidding, 
and  eveiything  indicated  that  a  dreadful  catastrophe  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  audacious  revolt  of  the  Augustin  monk.      In  October, 
1520,  all  the  copies  of  Luther's  works  in  the  shops  of  the  booksellers 
at  Ligolstadt  were  seized,  and  put  under  seal.     The  Ai'chbishop- 
Elector  of  Mentz,  moderate  as  he  was,  had  to  banish  UHc  of  Hut- 
ten  from  his  coui't,  and  imprison  his  printer.     The  papal  nuncios 
having  laid  siege  to  the  young  Emperor,  Charles  declared  that 
Le  would  protect  the  ancient  religion  j^  and  in  some  of  his  heredi- 
tary possessions  scaffolds  were  erected,  on  which  the  writings  of 
the  heretic  were  reduced  to  ashes.    Princes  of  the  Church  and 
magistrates  were  present   at  these  auto-da-fe.      Alcander  was 
quite  elated  with  his  success.    "  The  pope,"  said  he,  in  imitation  of 
Prierio,  ''  may  dethrone  kings!    He  may,  if  he  chooses,  say  to  the 
emperor,    Thou  art  only  a  tanner!        He  knows  well  how  to 
bring  one  or  two  miserable  grammarians  to  their  senses.    We  will 
dispose,  moreover,  of  Duke  Frederick  also."     To  hear  the  proud 
nuncio,  one  would  have  said  that  the  pile  of  Mentz  which  con- 
sumed Luther's  books  was  "le  commencement  de  la  fin"  (the 
beginning  of  the  end.)    These  flames,  it  was  said  at  Rome,  w^ill 
carry  terror  into  every  quarter.     Such,  in  truth,  was  the  effect  on 
many  superstitious  and  timid  spirits ;  but  even  in  the  hereditary 
fitates  of  Charles,  where  alone  it  was  ventured  to  execute  the  bull, 
the  people,  and  even  the  grandees,  often  answered  these  pontifical 
demonstrations    with  derision,    or    expressions    of   indignation. 
"  Luther,"  said  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  on  presenting  themselves 
^before  Margaret,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  "Luther  is  subvert- 
ing the  Cimstian  faith."-     "Who  is  this  Luther?"    asl?ed  the 
Princess.     "  An  ignorant  monk."     "  Well,  then,"  replied  she,  "  do 
you,  who  are  learned,  and  in  such  numbers,  -vvi'ite  against  him. 
The  world  will  credit  a  multitude  of  learned  men  sooner  than  an 
isolated,  ignorant  monk."    The  doctors  of  Louvain  preferred  an 
easier  method.    They  caused  a  vast  pile  to  be  erected  at  their  own 
expense.    The  place  of  execution  was  covered  with  spectators, 
and  students  and  burghers  were  seen  hastening  through  the  crowd, 
their  arms  filled  with  large  volumes,  which  they  threw  into  the 
flames.    Their  zeal  edified  the  monks  and  doctors ;  but  the  trick 
was  aftenvards  discovered.    Listead  of  the  wiitings  of  Luther, 
they  had  thrown  into  the  fire  the  Sej-mones  discipuli^  Tartaret^  and 
other  scholastic  and  popish  books.^ 

*  A  ministris  pontificiis  mature  prseocciipatiis,  declara^it  se  velle  veterem  tidem 
ttutari PaUavicini,  p.  80.  ageckcnd.  p.  289. 
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The  Count  of  Nassau,  Viceroy  of  Holland,  when  the  Doniini- 
cans  were  soliciting  the  favoui*  of  bui'ning  the  doctor's  books,  said 
to  them,  "  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  as  purely  as  Luther,  and  you 
will  have  nobody  to  complain  of."  At  a  festival,  attended  by  the 
leading  princes  of  the  empu-e,  the  Kefonner  having  become  the 
subject  of  conversation,  the  Baron  of  Kavenstein  said,  aloud,  "In 
the  space  of  four  centm-ies,  only  one  Christian  man  has  dared  to 
lift  his  head,  and  the  pope  is  wishing  to  put  him  to  death."  ^ 

Luther,  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  cause,  remained  tranquil 
amid  the  tumult  which  the  bull  had  excited.^  "  Did  you  not 
urge  me  so  keenly,"  said  he  to  Spalatin,  "  I  would  be  silent,  well 
knowing  that,  by  the  power  and  counsel  of  God,  this  work  must  be 
accomplished."^  The  timid  man  was  anxious  for  speech,  the 
strong  man  wished  to  be  silent.  It  was  because  Luther  discerned 
a  power  not  visible  to  the  eyes  of  his  friend.  "Be  of  good 
corn-age,"  continues  the  Reformer;  "Christ  began  these  things, 
and  Christ  will  accomplish  them,  though  I  should  be  put  to  flight 
or  put  to  death.  Jesus  Christ  is  present  here,  and  more  powerful 
is  He  who  is  in  us,  than  he  who  is  in  the  world."* 


CHAP.  X. 

Decisive  steps  by  the  Reformer— Luther's  Appeal  to  a  General  CouncU— Struggle  at 
close  quarters — The  Bull  burned  by  Luther— Meaning  of  this  bold  act— Luther 
in  the  Academic  Chair — Luther  against  the  Pope — New  Work  by  Melancthon — 
How  Luther  encourages  his  Friends — Progress  of  the  Contest— Melancthon's 
Opinion  of  the  timid— Luther's  Work  on  the  Bible— Doctrine  of  Grace— Luther's 
Recantation. 

But  duty  obliged  him  to  speak,  in  order  to  manifest  the  truth 
to  the  world.  Rome  has  stmck,  and  he  -will  make  it  lal0^^^l  how 
he  receives  the  blow.  The  pope  has  put  him  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  he  will  put  the  pope  under  the  ban  of  Chris- 
tendom. Up  to  this  horn-  the  pope's  word  has  been  omnipotent. 
Luther  will  oppose  word  to  word,  and  the  world  will  know  which 
is  the  more  powerful  of  tlie  two.  "  I  am  desirous,"  said  he,  "  to 
set  my  conscience  at  rest,  by  making  men  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed."  ^  At  the  same  time  he  prepares  to  renew 
his  appeal  to  an  universal  councU.    An  appeal  from  the  pope  to 

1  Es  ist  in  400  Jahren  ein  christlicher  mann  autgestanden,  den  wtII  der  Pabst  todt 
Aben.    (Seckend.  p.  288.)  2  «  in  buUosis  ilHs  tumultibus."  (L.  Ep. 

p.  519.)  In  those  bull  tumults.  '  "  Rem  totam  Deo  committerem." 

Ibid,  521.)  I  would  commit  the  whole  affair  to  God.  *  "  Christus  ista 

\oepit,  ista  perficiet,  etiam  me  sive  cxtincto,  sive  fugato."    (Ibid.,  p.  626.)  *  "  Ct 

Beam  conscientiam  redimam."    (Ibid.,  p.  522.)  That  I  may  rcdr  era  my  conscience. 
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a  council  was  a  crime,  and  hence  the  mode  in  which  Luther 
attempts  to  justify  himself  is  a  new  act  of  hostility  to  papal 
authority. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  November,  a  notary  and  five  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  Ci-uciger  was  one,  met  at  ten  o'clock,  in  one  of 
tlie  halls  of  the  Augustin  convent  in  which  the  doctor  resided.  There 
the  public  officer,  Sarctorof  Eisleben,  having  seated  himself  to  draw 
lip  the  minute  of  his  protest,  the  Reformer,  in  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, says,  with  a  solemn  tone: 

''  Considering  that  a  general  Council  of  the  Christian  Chui'ch  is 
above  the  pope,  especially  in  all  that  concerns  the  faith ; 

"  Considering  that  the  power  of  the  pope  is  not  above,  but  be- 
neath Scripture,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  worry  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  and  throw  them  into  the  wolf's  mouth : 

"  I,  Martin  Luther,  Augustin,  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at 
Wittemberg,  do,  by  this  writing,  appeal  for  myself,  and  for  all 
who  shall  adhere  to  me,  from  the  most  holy  Pope  Leo,  to  a  future 
universal  Christian  Council. 

"  I  appeal  from  the  said  Pope  Leo,  firsts  as  an  unjust,  rash, 
tyi'annical  judge,  who  condemns  me  without  hearing  me,  and 
«vithout  explainmg  the  gi'ounds  of  his  judgment ;  secondly^  as  a 
heretic,  a  strayed,  obdurate  apostate,  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  he  ordains  me  to  deny  that  Christian  faith 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments  ;^  thirdly^  as  an  enemy, 
an  antichrist,  an  adversary,  a  tyrant  of  the  Holy  Scripture,^  who 
dares  to  oppose  his  own  words  to  all  the  words  of  God;  fourthly, 
as  a  despiser,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer  of  the  holy  Christian 
Chm'ch  and  a  free  Council,  inasmuch  as  he  pretends  that  a  Coun- 
cil is  nothing  in  itself. 

"  Wherefore,  I  most  humbly  supplicate  the  most  serene,  most 
illustrious,  excellent,  generous,  noble,  brave,  sage,  and  prudent 
lords,  Charles,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  electors,  princes,  counts, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  counsellors,  towns,  and  commonalties, 
throughout  Germany,  to  adlicre  to  my  protestation,  and  join  me 
iu  resisting  the  antichristian  conduct  of  the  pope,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  defence  of  the  Church,  and  of  Christian  doctrine, ,  and 
the  maintenance  of  fi*ee  councils  in  Christendom.  Let  them  do 
so,  and  Christ  our  Lord  will  richly  recompence  them  by  his  eternal 
gi*ace.  But  if  there  are  any  who  despise  my  prayer,  and  continue 
to  obey  that  impious  man,  the  pope,  rather  than  God,^  I,  by  these 
presents,  shake  myself  free  of  the  responsibility.     Having  faith- 

i  "  Ab  erronco,  indurate, per  Scripturassanctas  damnato,  hscretico  et  apostata."  (li. 
Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  60.)  See  also  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  332.)  The  German  copy  has  a  few  para-^ 
graphs  that  are  not  in  the  L'atin.  2  «  Oppressore,  totius  sawae  Scripturae."' 

(Ibid.)  '  Et  papae,  impio  bomini,  plus  quam  Deo  obediant.    (IbidJ 
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fully  warned  their  consciences,  I  leave  them,  as  well  as  the  pope, 
and  all  his  adherents,  to  the  sovereign  judgment  of  God." 

Such  is  Luther's  deed  of  divorce,  such  his  answer  to  the  papal 
bull.  There  is  gi-eat  seriousness  in  this  declaration.  The  accusa- 
tions which  he  brings  against  the  pope  are  very  gi*ave,  and  are 
not  made  in  a  spirit  of  levity.  This  protestation  spread  over  Ger- 
many, and  was  sent  to  the  leading  com-ts  of  Christendom. 

Though  the  step  which  Luther  had  just  taken  seemed  the  very 
height  of  daring,  he  had  a  still  bolder  step  in  resen'c.  The 
monk  of  Wittemberg  will  do  all  that  the  pope  dares  to  do.  The 
son  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  son  of  the  miner  of  Mansfeld,  have 
<lescended  into  the  lists,  and  in  this  mortal  struggle,  which  shakes 
the  world,  not  a  blow  is  given  by  the  one  which  is  not  returned  by 
the  other.  On  the  10th  December,  a  notice  appeared  on  the  walls 
of  Wittemberg,  inviting  the  professors  and  students  to  meet  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  east  gate,  near  the  holy  cross. 
A  gi-eat  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  assembled,  and  Luther, 
walldng  at  their  head,  led  the  procession  to  the  appointed  spot. 
How  many  faggot  piles  has  Kome  kindled  in  the  course  of  ages ! 
Luther  desires  to  make  a  better  application  of  the  gi-eat  Roman 
principle.  He  only  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  some  old  papers,  and 
the  fire,  he  thinks,  is  the  fit  instrument  for  that.  A  scaffold  had  been 
■prepared.  One  of  the  oldest  masters  of  arts  applied  the  torch.  At 
the  moment  when  the  flames  rose,  the  redoubted  Augustin,  di-essed 
in  his  frock,  was  seen  to  approach  the  pile,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  Canon  Law,  the  Decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  Extravagants 
of  the  popes,  some  writings  of  Eck  and  Emser,  and  the  papal  bull. 
The  Decretals  having  first  been  consumed,  Luther  held  up  the  bull, 
and  saying,  "  Since  thou  hast  grieved  the  Lord's  Anointed,  let  the 
eternal  fire  gi'ieve  and  consume  thee,"  threw  it  into  the  flames. 
Kever  was  war  declared  with  more  energy  and  resolution.  Lu- 
ther quietly  took  the  road  back  to  the  to%vn,  and  the  crowd  of 
doctors,  professors,  and  students,  after  a  loud  cheer,  returned  with 
iiim  to  Wittemberg.  "  The  Decretals,"  said  Luther,  "  resemble  a 
body  with  a  head  as  soft  as  that  of  a  maiden,  limbs  as  full  of  violence 
as  those  of  a  lion,  and  a  tail  with  as  many  wiles  as  a  serpent.  In 
all  the  papal  laws,  there  is  not  one  word  to  teach  us  who  Jesus 
Christ  is.i  My  enemies,"  continues  he,  "have  been  able,  by 
burning  my  books,  to  injm-e  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  and  therefore  I  have  burnt  their  books  in  my  turn.  A 
serious  struggle  has  now  commenced.  Hitherto  I  have  onlj 
bad  child's  play  with  the  pope.    I  began  the  work  in  the  name 

1  (L.  op.  (W.)  xxii,  p.  1493-1496. 
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of  God ;  it  will  be  tei-minated  without  me  and  by  his  power.  li 
they  burn  my  books,  in  which,  to  speak  without  vain-glory,  there 
is  more  of  the  gospel  than  in  all  the  books  of  the  pope,  I  am  entitled, 
a  fortiori^  to  bum  theirs,  in  which  there  is  nothing  good." 

Had  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation  in  this  way,  such  a 
proceeding  would  doubtless  have  led  to  fatal  results.  Fanaticism 
would  have  been  able  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  throw  the  Church  into 
a  com'se  of  disorder  and  violence.  But  the  Reforaier's  gi-ave 
exposition  of  Scripture  had  fonned  a  prelude  to  his  work.  The 
foundations  had  been  wisely  laid,  and  now  the  mighty  stroke  which 
he  had  just  given  would  not  only  expose  him  to  no  hazard,  but  even 
accelerate  the  horn*  when  Christendom  would  be  delivered  from 
her  chains. 

Thus  solemnly  did  Luther  declare  his  separation  from  the  pope 
and  his  church.  After  his  letter  to  Leo  he  might  think  this  neces- 
saiy.  He  accepted  the  excommunication  which  Rome  had  pro- 
nounced. It  made  the  Christian  world  aware  that  there  was  now 
mortal  war  beween  him  and  the  pope.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he 
l:>urnt  his  ships,  and  left  himself  no  alternative  but  that  of  advanc- 
ing to  the  combat. 

Luther  had  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Next  day  the  academic 
hall  was  fuller  than  usual.  Men's  minds  were  excited.  A  feeling 
of  solemnity  prevailed  throughout  the  audience,  in  expectation  of 
an  address  from  the  doctor.  He  commented  on  the  Psalms,  a  task 
which  he  had  commenced  in  March  of  the  previous  year.  Ha\ing 
finished  his  lecture,  he  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  said 
firmly,  "Be  on  yom-  guard  against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
pope.  I  have  burned  the  Decretals,  but  it  is  only  child's  play.  It 
is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  bm-n  the  pope.  I  mean,  he  instant- 
ly resumed,  the  see  of  Rome,  with  all  its  doctrines  and  abomina- 
tions." Then,  assuming  a  more  solemn  tone,  he  said,  "  If  you  do 
not,  with  all  your  heart,  comlat  the  impious  government  of  the 
pope,  you  cannot  be  saved.  Whoever  takes  pleasure  in  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the  papacy  will  be  eternally  lost  in  the  ^ife  to 
come."i 

"  If  we  reject  it,"  added  he,  "  we  may  expect  all  kinds  of  dan- 
gers and  even  the  loss  of  life.  But  it  is  far  better  to  ran  such  risks 
in  the  world  than  to  be  silent  I  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  warn  my 
brethren  of  the  sore  and  plague  of  Babylon,  lest  several  who  are 
with  us  fall  back  with  the  others  into  the  abyss  of  hell." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
audience  by  language,  the  energy  of  which  still  makes  us  wonder. 

1 "  Muss  ewig  in  jenem  Leben  vcrlohren  seyn."    L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  333. 
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"  None  of  us,"  adds  the  candid  student  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact, 
"  at  least,  if  he  be  not  a  block  without  intelligence,  ('  as,'  adds 
he  in  a  parenthesis,  '  all  the  papists  are,') — none  of  us  doubts  that 
it  contains  the  simple  truth.  It  is  evident  to  all  the  faithful,  that 
Dr.  Luther  is  an  angel  of  the  living  God,  called  to  feed  the  long 
bewildered  sheep  of  Christ  with  the  divine  AVord."  ^ 

This  discourse,  and  the  act  which  crowned  it,  mark  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  Reformation.  The  Leipsic  discussion  had  de- 
tached Luther  inwardly  from  the  pope.  But  the  moment  when  he 
burned  the  bull  was  that  in  which  he  declared,  in  the  most  expres- 
sive manner,  his  enth-e  separation  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
his  chm-ch,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Church  universal,  as  founded 
by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  three  centuries  the  fire 
which  he  kindled  at  the  East  gate  is  still  burning. 

"  The  pope,"  said  he,  "  has  three  crovvns,  and  they  are  these:  the 
first  is  against  God,  for  he  condemns  religion, — the  second  against 
the  emperor,  for  he  condemns  the  secular  power, — and  the  tltird 
against  society,  for  he  condemns  maniage."  ^  AVhen  he  was  re- 
proached with  inveighing  too  violently  against  the  papacy,  he  re- 
plied, "  Ah  !  I  wish  every  thing  I  testify  against  him  were  a  clap 
of  thimder,  and  every  one  of  my  words  were  a  thunderbolt."  ^ 

This  firmness  of  Luther  was  communicated  to  his  friends  and 
country-men.  A  whole  nation  rallied  round  him.  The  university 
of  AVittemberg  in  particular  always  became  more  attached  to  the 
hero  to  whom  it  owed  its  importance  and  renown.  Carlstadt 
raised  his  voice  against  "  the  raging  lion  of  Florence,"  who  tore 
divine  and  human  laws  to  pieces,  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth.  At  this  time  Melancthon  also  addi'cssed 
the  States  of  the  empire  in  a  writing  characterised  by  his  usual 
elegance  and  wisdom.  It  was  a  reply  to  a  treatise  attributed  to 
Emser,  but  published  under  the  name  of  Rhadinus,  a  Roman  theo- 
logian. Luther  himself  spoke  not  more  forcibly,  and  yet  there 
is  a  grace  in  Melancthon's  words  which  gives  them  access  to  the 
heart. 

After  showing,  by  passages  of  Scriptm-e,  that  the  pope  is  not 
superior  to  other  bishops ;  "  What  prevents  us,"  says  he  to  the 
States  of  the  empu-e,  "  from  depriving  the  pope  of  the  privilege 
which  we  have  given  him?*  It  matters  little  to  Luther  that  our 
riches,  i.  e.  the  treasm*es  of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Rome.  But  what 
causes  his  giief  and  om's  is,  that  the  laws  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the 
reig-n  of  the  pope,  not  only  endanger  the  souls  of  men  but  utterly 

1  Lutherum  esse  Dei  viventis  angelum  qiu  palabundas  Christi  oves  pascat  (L.  Op. 
Lat.  ii,  p.  123.)  2  i,.  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  p.  1313.  '  Und  ein  jeglich  Wort  ein« 

Donncraxt  ware.    (Ibid.  p.  1350.)  *  "  Quid  obstat  quominus  papao  quod  dedW 

tnus  jus  adimamus  ? "    (Corp.  Reform.    L.  i,  p.  337.) 
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destroy  them.  Every  man  can  judge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  suits 
him  to  give  his  money  for  the  maintenance  of  Koman  luxury,  but 
to  judge  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  of  sacred  mysteries,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  vulgar.  Here,  then,  Luther  implores  yom'  faith 
and  zeal,  and  all  pious  men  implore  with  him,  some  with  loud 
voice  and  others  with  gi'oans  and  sighs.  Remember,  princes  of  the 
Christian  people,  that  you  are  Christians,  and  rescue  the  sad 
wrecks  of  Christianity  from  the  tjTanny  of  Antichrist.  You  are 
deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you  have  no  authority  over 
priests.  The  same  sphit  which  animated  Jehu  against  the  priests 
of  Baal  urges  you,  in  imitation  of  that  ancient  example,  to  abolish 
the  Roman  superstition — a  superstition  far  more  honible  than 
the  idolatiy  of  Baal."  ^  So  spoke  nuld  Melancthon  to  the  princes 
of  Germany. 

Some  cries  of  alarm  were  heard  among  the  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Timid  sphits  inclined  to  excessive  moderation — Staupitz 
in  particular,  expressed  the  keenest  anguish.  "  Till  now,"  said 
Luther  to  him,  "  the  whole  affair  has  been  mere  sport.  You  your- 
self have  said,  '  did  God  not  do  these  things  it  is  impossible  they 
IDuld  by  done.'  The  tumult  becomes  more  and  more  tumultuous  ! 
And  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  quelled  before  the  last  day."  ^  Such 
was  Luther's  mode  of  encom-aging  the  timid.  The  tumult  has 
existed  for  three  centuries  and  is  not  quelled  1 

"  The  papacy,"  continued  he,  "  is  not  now  what  it  was  yesterday 
and  the  day  before.    Let  it  excommunicate  and  burn  my  writings ; 

let  it  kill  me !    it  cannot  arrest  what  is  going  fonvard. 

Something  wonderful  is  at  the  door.^  I  burnt  the  bull  in  great 
trembling,  but  now  I  experience  more  joy  from  it  than  from  any 
action  of  my  life."* 

We  stop  involuntarily  and  delight  to  read  in  the  gi'eat  soul  of 
Luther  all  that  the  future  is  preparing.  "  O !  my  father,"  says  he 
to  Staupitz  in  concluding,  "  pray  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  me. 
I  am  heaved  on  the  billows,  and  as  it  were  whirled  upon  them."^ 

War  is  thus  declared  on  all  sides.  The  combatants  have  thro^^^l 
aAvay  their  scabbards.  The  Word  of  God  has  resumed  its  rights, 
and  deposes  him  who  had  gone  the  length  of  usurping  God's  place. 
Society  is  shaken  throughout.  No  period  is  without  egotistical 
men,  who  would  willingly  leave  human  society  in  error  and  coiTup- 
tion,  but  wise  men,  even  the  timid  among  them,  think  diiferently. 

1  Ut  extinguaris  illam  multo  tetriorem  Baalis  idololatria  Romanam  superstitioncm. 
(Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  337.)  2  Tumultus  egregie  tumultuatur,  ut  nisi  extremo  die 

Bedari  milii  posse  non  videatur.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  541.)  '  Qimuno  aliquid  portenti 

prse  foribus  est.    (Ibid.  p.  542.)    Strange  presage  of  the  future  I  *  .  .  .  primum 

trepidus  et  orans,  sed  nunc  tetior  quam  ullo  totius  vit^B  mese  facto.  (Ibid.) ....  at  first 
trembling  and  praying,  but  now  more  joyful  than  at  any  action  of  my  whole  life. 

'  Ego  fluctibus  his  rapior  et  volvor.    (Ibid.) 
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"  We  know  Avcfi,"  says  the  mild  and  moderate  Melancthon ,  "  tl.it 
statesmen  have  a  hoiTor  at  eveiy  thing  like  innovation;  and  it  muse 
be  confessed,  that  in  the  sad  confusion  called  human  life,  discord, 
even  that  which  arises  from  the  best  of  causes,  is  always  accom- 
panied with  evil.  Still  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  Chiu-ch  the  Word 
of  God  take  precedence  of  every  thing  human.^  God  denounces 
eternal  ■\\'rath  against  those  who  strive  to  extinguish  the  truth ;  and 
therefore,  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  Luther — a  Chiistian  duty 
>vhich  he  could  not  evade — to  rebuke  the  pernicious  errors  whicli 
disorderly  men  were  circulating  with  inconceivable  effi'ontery.  If 
discord  engenders  many  evils,  (to  my  gi-eat  gi*ief  I  see  it  does,  adds 
sage  Philip,)  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  at  the  beginning  circu- 
lated eiTors,  and  of  those  who,  filled  with  diabolic  hatred,  are 
seeking  at  present  to  maintain  them." 

All,  however,  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Luther  was  loaded 
with  reproaches  ;  the  storm  burst  upon  him  from  all  sides.  "He 
is  quite  alone,"  said  some — "  He  teaches  novelties,"  said  others. 

"  Who  knows,"  replied  Luther,  in  accordance  with  the  virtiK 
given  him  from  on  high, — "  who  knows  if  God  has  not  chosen  mc, 
and  called  me,^  and  if  they  ought  not  to  fear  that  in  despising  me 
they  may  be  despising  God  himself?  .  .  .  Moses  was  alone  on 
coming  out  of  Eg}T)t — Elijah  alone  in  the  time  of  lung  Ahab — ■ 
Isaiah  alone  in  Jerusalem — Ezekiel  alone  at  Babylon.  ...  God 
never  chose  for  a  prophet  either  the  high  priest  or  any  other  great 
personage.  He  usually  chose  persons  who  were  low  and  despised, 
— on  one  occasion  he  even  chose  a  shepherd,  (Amos).  At  all 
times  the  saints  have  had  to  rebuke  the  gi'eat — Idngs,  princes, 
priests,  the  learned — at  the  risk  of  then*  lives.  And  under  the 
New  Dispensation  has  it  not  been  the  same?  Ambrose  in  his  day 
was  alone ;  after  him  Jerome  was  alone ;  later  still  Augustine  was 

alone I  do  not  say  that  I  am  a  prophet,*  but  I  say  they 

ought  to  fear  just  because  I  am  alone  and  they  are  many.  One 
thing  I  am  sm-e  of — the  Word  of  God  is  with  me  and  is  not  with 
them. 

"  It  is  said  also,"  continues  he,  "  that  I  advance  novelties,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  other  doctors  have  for  so 
long  a  period  been  mistaken. 

"  No,  I  do  not  preach  novelties.  But  I  say  that  all  Christian 
doctrines  have  disappeared,  even  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
preserved  them ;  I  mean  bishops  and  the  leai-ned.    I  doubt  not, 

1  Sed  tamcn  in  EcclesiS  necesse  est  antefcrri  mandatum  Dei  omnibus  rebus  hu- 
manis.    (Melancth.  Vit.  Lutheri.)  ^  Wcr  wciss  ob  mich  Gott  dazu  berufen  und 

erwjiehlt  hat.  Fundamental  principle  of  the  articles  condemned  by  the  papal  buU. 
(L,  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p,  338.)  '."  Ich  sage  niuht  dass  Ich  eiu  Prophet  sey."  (L.  Op» 

(L.)  xvii,  p.  338J 
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however,  that  the  trutli  has  remained  in  some  hearts,  should  it 
even  have  been  in  infants  in  the  cradle. ^  Poor  peasants,  mere 
babes,  now  understand  Jesus  Christ  better  than  the  pope,  the 
bishops,  and  the  doctors. 

"  I  am  accused  of  rejecting  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church.  I 
reject  them  not:  but  since  all  those  doctors  try  to  prove  their 
wi'itings  by  Holy  Scriptm-e,  it  must  be  clearer  and  more  certain 
than  they  are.  Who  thinks  of  proving  an  obscure  discourse  by 
one  still  more  obscure?  Thus,  then,  necessity  consti'ains  us  to  re- 
cur to  the  Bible,  as  all  the  doctors  do,  and  to  ask  it  to  decide  upon 
their  writings ;  for  the  Bible  is  lord  and  master. 

"  But  it  is  said  men  in  power  persecute  him.  And  is  it  not  clear 
from  Scripture  that  persecutors  are  usually  in  the  A^Tong,  and  the 
persecuted  in  the  right ;  that  the  majority  are  always  in  favom'  of 
falsehood,  and  the  minority  in  favour  of  truth  ?  The  truth  has,  at 
all  times,  caused  clamour." ^ 

Luther  afterwards  reviews  the  propositions  condemned  in  the 
bull  as  heretical,  and  demonstrates  then-  truth,  by  proofs  dra^vTi 
from  Holy  Scripture.  With  what  force,  in  particular,  docs  he  now 
maintain  tlie  doctrine  of  grace ! 

"  What,"  says  he,  "  will  nature  be  able,  before  and  without 
grace,  to  hate  sin,  avoid  ii,  and  repent  of  it ;  while  that,  even  since 
grace  is  come,  this  natm-e  loves  sin,  seeks  it,  desires  it,  and  ceases 
not  to  combat  gi-ace,  and  to  be  imtated  against  it ;  a  fact  for  which 

all  the  saints  continually  do  groan  I It  is  as  if  it  were 

said  that  a  large  tree,  which  I  am  unable  to  bend  by  exerting  my 
utmost  strength,  bends  of  itself  on  my  letting  it  go ;  or  that  a  tor- 
rent, which  walls  and  dykes  cannot  aiTCSt,  is  arrested  the  instant  I 
leave  it  to  itself.  .  .  .  No,  it  is  not  by  considering  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences that  we  attain  to  repentance,  but  by  contemplating  Jesus 
Christ,  his  wounds,  and  boundless  love.^  The  knowledge  of  sin 
must  result  from  repentance,  and  not  repentance  from  the  know- 
ledge of  sin.  Knowledge  is  the  fruit,  repentance  is  the  tree.  With 
us  the  fi-uit  gTows  upon  the  tree,  but  it  would  seem  that,  in  the 
states  of  the  holy  father,  the  tree  gi-ows  upon  the  fruit." 

The  courageous  doctor,  though  he  protests,  also  retracts  some  of 
his  propositions.  Suii)rise  will  cease  when  his  mode  of  doing  it  is 
known.  After  quoting  the  fom*  propositions  on  indulgences,  con^ 
demned  by  the  buU,'^  he  simply  adds, 

"In  honom-  of  the  holy  and  learned  bull  I  retract  all  that  I 

1  "  Uiul  sollten's  eitel  Kinder  in  derWiege  seyn."  (Ibid,  p.  339.)  =  Wahrlieit  hat  alle. 
Eeit  runibrt.    (Ibid.,  p.  140.)  3  Man  soil  zuvor  Cbristum  in  seine  Wundon 

■ehen,  und  aus  denselben,  seine  Liebe  gegen  uns.    (Ibid.,  p.  351.)  *  19  to  *i*A 

(Ibid.,  p.  3G3.) 
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have  ever  taught  touching  indulgences.  If  my  books  have  been 
justly  burned,  it  must  certainly  be  because  I  conceded  something 
to  the  pope  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences;  wherefore,  I  myself 
condemn  them  to  the  fire." 

He  also  retracts  in  regard  to  John  Huss.  "  I  say  now,  not  that 
some  articles,  but  all  the  articles  of  John  Huss,  are  Christian 
throughout.  The  pope,  in  condemning  Huss,  condemned  the  gos- 
pel. I  have  done  five  times  more  than  he,  and  yet  I  much  feai- 
have  not  done  enough.  Huss  merely  says,  that  a  wicked  pope  is 
not  a  member  of  Chi-istendom ;  but  I,  were  St.  Peter  himself 
sitting  to-day  at  Rome,  would  deny  that  he  was  pope  by  the  ap- 
pohitment  of  God." 


CHAP.  XI. 

Coronation  of  Charles  V. — The  Nuncio  Aleander— .WiU  Luther's  Books  be  burnt  ?- 
Aleander  and  the  Emperor — The  Nuncios  and  tlie  Elector — The  Son  of  Dukft 
John  pleads  for  Luther — Luther's  calmness — The  Elector  protects  Luther — Reply 
of  theNuucios — Erasmus  at  Cologne — Erasmus  with  the  Elector — Declaration 
of  Erasmus — Advice  of  Erasmus— System  of  Charles  V. 

The  powerful  words  of  the  Reformer  penetrated  all  minds,  auu 
contributed  to  their  emancipation.  The  sparks  of  light  which  each 
word  threw  out  were  communicated  to  the  whole  nation.  But  a 
great  question  remained  to  be  solved.  Would  the  prince,  in  whose 
states  Luther  dwelt,  favour  the  execution  of  the  bull,  or  would  he 
oppose  it  ?  The  reply  seemed  doubtful.  At  that  time  the  Elec- 
tor and  all  the  princes  of  the  empu-e  were  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  where 
the  croT\Ti  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  youngest 
but  most  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  Unprecedented  pomp 
and  magnificence  were  displayed  in  the  ceremony.  Charles  V,  Fre- 
deiick,  the  princes,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  immediately  after 
repaired  to  Cologne.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  plaguewas  ragmg, 
seemed  to  .empty  itself  into  this  ancient  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine. 

Among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who  pressed  into  the  city  were 
the  two  papal  nuncios,  Marino  Carracioli  and  Jerome  Aleander. 
CaiTacioli,  who  had  preyiously  executed  a  mission  to  MaximiUan, 
was  appointed  to  congi'a^ate  the  new  emperor,  and  confer  with 
him  on  matters  of  state.  But  Rome  had  become  aware  that,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  Refonnation,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  into  Gennany  a  nuncio  specially  entnisted  mth  the  task, 
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•and  Avitli  a  character,  address,  and  activity  litted  to  acconi));Ish  it. 
Alcander  bad  been  selected.^  Tills  man,  wlio  ^vas  al'terwards 
'decorated  with  the  cardinals'  purple,  seems  to  have  been  of  rather 
an  ancient  familj-,  and  not  of  Jewish  parentage  as  has  been  said. 
The  guilty  Borgia  called  him  to  Rome  to  be  secretary  to  ius  son, 
the  Cesar,  before  whose  mm-derons  sword  all  Rome  trembled. - 
**  Like  master  like  servant,"  sa3's  a  historian,  who  thus  compares 
Aleander  to  Alexander  VI.  This  judgment  seems  too  severe. 
After  the  death  of  Borgia,  Alcander  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  nevr  ardour.  His  skill  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Ai-abic, 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  studied  languages  was  not  a  whit  stronger  than  that 
which  he  displayed  in  persecuting  the  Reformation.  Leo  X  took 
him  into  his  sei'vice.  Protestant  historians  speak  of  his  epicurean 
habits — ^Roman  historians  of  the  integrity  of  his  life.^  He  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  luxury,  show,  and  amusement.  '^Aleander," 
says  his  old  friend  Erasmus,  "  lived  in  Venice,  in  high  office,  but 
in  low  epicureanism."  He  is  admitted  to  have  been  violent  in 
temper,  prompt  in  action,  full  of  ardoiu*,  indefatigable,  imperious, 
and  devoted  to  the  pope.  Eck  is  the  blustering,  intrepid  champion 
of  the  school, — Aleander  tlic  proud  ambassador  of  the  aiTOgant 
court  of  the  pontiffs.     He  seemed  formed  to  be  a  nuncio. 

Rome  had  made  every  preparation  to  destroy  the  monk  of  Wit- 
temberg.  The  duty  of  assisting  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
as  representative  of  the  pope,  was  to  Aleander  only  a  secondary  mis- 
sion, litted  to  facilitate  his  task  by  the  respect  which  it  secured  to 
him.  The  essential  part  of  his  commission  was  to  dispose  Charles  to 
crush  the  growing  Reformation.^  In  putting  the  bull  into  the 
liands  of  the  emperor,  the  nuncio  had  thus  addi'essed  him  : — "  The 
pope,  who  has  succeeded  Avith  so  many  great  princes,  will  have  little 
ditiiculty  in  bringing  three  grammarians  to  order."  By  these  he 
meant  Luther,  INIelancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus  was  present 
at  this  audience. 

No  sooner  had  Aleander  arrived  at  Cologne,  than  he  proceeded 
.  in  concert  with  Carracioli,  to  put  everything  in  train  for  bmiiing 
'Luther's  heretical  writings  throughout  the  empire,  but  more  espe- 
:^ally  under  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  Germany  who  were  then 

.1  Studiiim  flagrantissimum  religionis,  ardor  idolis  ."  *.  .  incredibile  quanta  solertia 
.{Pallavicini,  i,  p.  84.)  2  Capello,  Venetian  ambnssador  at  llonte,  in  1500,  savs 

of  him,  "  Tutta  Roma  trema  di  esso  ducha  nou  li  faza  aniazzar  "  .  .  .  (Relatione  3*[.S. 
Archives  of  Vienna,  extracted  by  Raiike.)  s  Er  wird  ubel  als  ein  gcbohrner 

Jude  and  schaendliclier  Epicurer  beschrieben.     (Seckend.  288.)— Iiitegi-itas  vitaj  qua 
pnenoscebJituv  .  .  .  (['allavicini,  i,  p.  84.)  *  "  Uui  tola  sollicitudo  insisteret. 

oast-entia  hairesi.s  evelleiidx."    (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  83.)     Whose  whole  anxiety  v.  as 
■directed  to  the  cxtiipation  of  tlie  growing  heresy.  #^|lik 

2  -h  [^ 
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assembled.  Charles  V  had  already  consented  to  its  being  done  in 
his  hereditary  states.  The  minds  of  men  Avere  gi'eatly  agitated. 
"Snch  measures,"  it  was  said  to  the  ministers  of  Charles,  and  to 
the  nuncios  themselves,  "far  from  curmg  the  evil,  will  only  make  it 
worse.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  exists  only  hi 
the  books  which  you  throw  into  the  flames?  It  is  written  where 
von  cannot  reach  it — on  the  hearts  of  the  population.^  K  you  will 
employ  force,  it  must  be  that  of  innumerable  swords,  drawn  to 
massacre  an  immense  multitude.-  Some  billets  of  wood,  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  some  bits  of  paper,  will  do  nothing; 
such  AA'eapons  become  not  the  dignity  either  of  the  emperor  or  the 
pontiff."  The  nuncio  defended  his  faggot  piles.  "  These  flames,'^ 
said  he,  "are  a  sentence  of  condemnation  written  in  gigantic  letters, 
and  understood  alike  by  those  who  are  near,  and  those  who  are 
at  a  distance,  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  by  those  even* 
who  cannot  read." 

But,  in  reality  the  nuncio's  efforts  were  directed  not  against  pa- 
pers and  books,  but  Luther  himself.  "These  flames,"  resmned  he,. 
"  are  not  sufficient  to  purify  the  infected  air  of  Germany.^  If  they 
deter  the  simple,  they  do  not  coiTCCt  the  wicked.  The  thing 
wanted  is  an  edict  from  the  emperor  against  Luther's  head.""* 

Aleander  did  not  find  the  emperor  so  complying  on  the  subjcc'. 
of  the  Reformer's  person  as  on  that  of  his  books. 

"Having  just  ascended  the  throne,"  said  he  to  Aleander,  "I 
cannot,  without  the  advice  of  my  counsellors,  and  the  consent  of 
the  princes,  strike  such  a  blow  at  an  immense  faction,  suiTOundcd  by 
such  powerful  defenders.  Let  us  first  know  Avhat  om-  father,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  thinks  of  the  aff"air;  after  that,  we  shall  sec 
what  ansAver  to  give  to  the  pope."^  On  the  Elector,  therefore,  the 
nuncios  proceeded  to  try  their  wiles,  and  the  power  of  their  elo- 
quence. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  Kovember,  after  Frederick  had  attended 
mass  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  Carracioli  and  Aleander 
requested  an  audience.  He  received  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Trent,  and  several  of  his  counsellors.  Carracioli  first 
presented  the  papal  brief.  Milder  than  Aleander,  he  thought  it 
best  to  gain  the  Elector  by  flattery,  and  began  to  laud  him  and  his 
ancestors.  "  In  you,"  said  he,  "  we  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Roman  empire." 

But  the  impetuous  Aleander,   wishing  to  come  to  the  point, 

1  "  Altiusque  insculptam  in  mentibus  universre  fere  GermaniiE."  (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  S8.) 
*  *  In  vi  ininimei-alnlium  gladioi-um  qui  infinitum  populum  tnicidarent"    (Ibid.) 
8  "Noil   satis  ad  expuigandam  aerem  Germanire  jam  tabificuin."  (Ibid.,  p.  80.) 
«  Ciesaris  cuictum  in  caput . .  .  Lutbeii.     (Ibid.)  c  ■<  Audiamns  aiitea  bac  in 

re  ptitrcin  nnstrinM  Fredcricum,"    (L.  Op.  I.at.,  ii,p,  117.) 
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came  briskly  foi*wai'd,  and  interrupted  liis  colleague,  who  modestly 
gave  way  to  liira.^  "  It  is  to  me,"  said  he,  "  and  Eck,  that  Mar- 
tin's affair  has  been  entnisted.  See  the  immense  perils  to  which 
this  man  exposes  the  Christian  commonwealth.  If  a  remedy  is 
not  speedily  applied,  the  empire  is  destroyed.  What  ruined  the 
Greeks  if  it  was  not  their  abandonment  of  the  pope?  You  cannot 
remain  united  to  Luther  without  separating  from  Jesus  Christ.^ 
In  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  I  ask  of  you  two  things :  Jirst^  to  burn 
the  wTitings  of  Luther ;  secondly^  to  punish  him  according  to  his 
demerits,  or  at  least  to  give  him  up  a  prisoner  to  the  pope.^  The 
emperor,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  empu-e  have  declared  their 
readiness  to  accede  to  our  demands;  you  alone  still  hesitate " 

Frederick  replied,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent, 
"  This  affair  is  too  grave  to  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.    We  wiU  acquaint  you  with  our  resolution." 

Frederick's  position  was  difficult.  What  course  will  he  adopt  ? 
On  the  one  side  are  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
the  chief  pontiff  of  Christendom,  from  whose  authority  the  Elector 
has  as  yet  no  thought  of  withdi-awing ;  on  the  other,  a  monk,  a 
feeble  monk ;  for  his  person  is  all  that  is  asked.  The  reign  of 
the  emperor  has  just  commenced,  and  will  discord  be  thrown  into 
the  empu'e  by  Frederick,  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  of  all  the 
princes  of  Gennany?  Besides,  can  he  renounce  that  piety  which 
led  him  as  far  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ?  .... 

Other  voices  were  then  heard.  John  Frederick,  son  of  Duke 
John,  and  nephew  of  Frederick,  the  pupil  of  Spalatin,  a  young 
prince,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  wore  the  electoral 
crown,  and  w^hose  reign  was  marked  by  gi'eat  misfortunes,  had  been 
inspired  with  a  heartfelt  love  of  the  truth,  and  was  strongly 
attached  to  Luther.*  When  he  saw  him  struck  with  the  anathe- 
mas of  Rome,  he  embraced  his  cause  with  the  warmth  of  a  young 
Christian  and  a  young  prince.  He  Avrote  to  the  doctor,  he  wrote 
also  to  his  uncle,  soliciting  him  to  protect  Luther  against  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  Spalatin,  though  indeed  he  was  often 
veiy  desponding,  Pontanus,  and  the  other  counsellors  who  were 
with  the  Elector  at  Cologne,  represented  to  him  that  he  could  not 
abandon  the  Refoi-mer.^ 

Amid  the  general  agitation,  only  one  man  remained  tranquil — 

"  Cui  ita  loquenti  de  improviso  sese  addit  Aleander  ..."     (L.  Op.  Lat,  ii,  p.  117.) 
3  Non  posse  cum  Lutheroconjungi.quin  sejungeretur  a  Christo.    (Pallavicini,  p.  86.) 
3  Ut  de  eo  supplicium  sumeret,  velcaptum  pontifici  transmitteret.    (L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p. 
117.)  *  .  .  ,  Sonderliclie  Gunst  und  Gnade  zu  inir  unwiirdiglich  uiid  den 

grossen  Willen  und  Lust  zer  der  heiligeij  gbttlichen  Wahrheit  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  548,  to 
John  Frederick,  30th  October,  1520.)  •   '^  "  Assiduo  liabello  ministrorum,  illi 

jugitcr  suadcntium  ne  Luthcrum  descreret."    (rallavicini,  i,  p.  86.) 
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t.]jat  man  was  Lutlier.  While  others  Avcre  trying  to  save  him  by 
tlie  iufluence  of  the  great,  the  monk,  in  his  cloister  at  "Wittemberg, 
tlioiight  that  the  great  stood  more  in  need  of  being  saved  by  him. 
AVriting  to  Spalatin,  he  says,  "  If  tlie  gospel  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
propagated  or  maintained  by  the  power  of  the  world,  God  would  not 
have  entrusted  it  to  fishermen.^  To  defend  the  gospel  appertains 
not  to  tlie  princes  and  pontiffs  of  this  world.  They  have  enough 
to  do  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  and  his 
Anointed.  If  I  speak,  I  do  it  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  word,  and  be  saved  by  it." 

Luther's  expectation  ^  as  not  to  be  deceived.  The  faith  Miiich 
a  convent  of  AVittembcig  contained  exercised  its  influence  in  the 
})alnccs  of  Cologne.  The  heart  of  Frederick,  shaken  perhaps  for  an 
instant,  became  gradually  stronger.  lie  Avas  indignant  that  the 
jjopo,  notAAithstanding  of  urgent  entreaties  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter in  Germany,  had  condemned  it  at  Rome,  on  the  demand  of  the 
lleformers  personal  enemy;  and  that  in  his  absence  that  enemy 
should  have  dared  to  publish  in  Saxony  a  bull  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  university  and  the  peace  of  his  people.  Be- 
sides, tlie  Elector  -vvas  convinced  tliat  Luther  had  been  AATonged. 
He  shuddered  atthe  thought  of  delivering  an  innocent  man  into  the 
cruel  hands  of  his  enemies.  Justice,  ratlier  than  the  pope,  such  was 
the  rule  he  adopted.  lie  resolved  not  to  yield  to  Rome.  On  the 
4th  Xovember,  v/hen  the  Roman  nuncios  were  in  his  presence  with 
ti'.e  35ishop  of  Trent,  his  counsellors  announced  to  them,  on  the  part 
of  the  Elector,  that  he  was  much  gi-ieved  to  see  how  Doctor  Eck 
had  takoi  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  involve  in  condemna- 
tion several  persons  not  adverted  to  in  the  bull;  that  it  might  be 
that,  since  his  departure,  an  immense  number  of  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  had  united  in  adhering  to 
the  cause  and  the  appeal  of  Luther  ;2  that  neither  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  nor  any  person,  had  shoA\Ti  him  that  the  Avritings  of 
Luther  had  been  refuted,  and  that  the  on"/y  thing  now  necessary  ■ 
was  to  throAv  them  into  the  fire,  that  he  moreover  demanded  a  safe 
conduct  for  Doctor  Luther,  to  enable  him  to  appear  before  learned, 
pious,  and  important  jdugeo. 

After  this   declaration,   Aleandcr,  CaiTacioli,   and  their  su; 
retired  to  deliberate.   It  was  the  first  time  the  Elector  had  publL 
declared  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Refonncr.    The  nuncios 
had  anticipated  a  very  different  result.     "Now,"  thought  they, 

1  Evanselium  si  tale  esset,  quod  potentatibus  mundi  aut  propagaretur  aut  scrvare 
tur,  11011  iUud  pistatoribus  Deus  deniaiuiasset.    (L.  Kp.  i,  p.  5'il.)  ^  <•  pj 

iuL'ens  vis  popuH,  doctorum  ft  radium,  saci-orr.m  et  profanorum,  sese  conjuiix- 
erint  .  .  .  ."    (L.  Of).  l>.at.,  ii,  i>.  UC)  »  '-Quo  audito,  Marinusct  xVleander 

8t;orBini  cum  suis  locuii  sunt."    (Ih'ul,  \\  117.) 
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*'  that  the  Elector,  by  persisting  in  playing  his  part  of  impartiality, 
would  expose  himself  to  clangers,  the  full  extent  of  wliicli  cannot 
he  foreseen,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  monk."  So  Rome 
had  reasoned.  But  her  schemes  were  destined  to  fail  before  a 
power  to  which  she  had  not  adverted — the  love  of  justice  and  truth. 

When  again  before  the  Elector's  counsellors,  "  I  would  fain 
know,"  said  the  imperious  Aleander,  "  what  the  Elector  would 
think  were  one  of  his  subjects  to  choose  the  Isjng  of  France  or  some 
other  foreign  prince  forjudge?"  Seeing  at  length  that  the  Saxon 
coimsellors  were  not  to  be  shaken,  he  said,  "  We  will  execute  the 
bull ;  v»'e  will  prosecute  and  bm-n  the  writings  of  Luther.  As  to 
his  person,"  added  he,  affecting  a  disdainful  indifference,  "the  pope 
has  no  anxiety  to  dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  the  wretch." 

J^'ews  of  the  reply  which  the  Elector  had  given  to  the  nun- 
cios having  reached  Wittemberg,  Luther's  friends  were  oveijoycd. 
Melancthon  and  Amsdorff,  in  particular,  cherished  tlie  most  flat- 
tering hopes.  "The  Gei-man  nobility,"  sn id  Melancthon,  "  Avill 
shape  their  coiu-se  by  tlie  example  of  a  prince  whom  they  follow  in 
every  thing  as  their  Nestor.  If  Homer  called  his  hero  '  the  wall 
of  the  Greeks,'  why  should  not  Frederick  be  called  '  tl/e  u-all  of  the 
Germans  V'^ 

Erasmus,  the  oracle  of  courts,  the  torch  of  the  schools,  tlie  light  of 
thcAvorld,  was  then  at  Cologne,  having  been  invited  thither  by  several 
princes  who  wished  to  consult  him.  At  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, Erasmus  was  at  the  head  of  the  true  middle  {juste  milieu) 
party,  at  least  he  thought  he  was,  but  eiToneously ;  for  when  truth  and 
eiTor  are  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  right  side  is  not  the  middle. 
He  was  the  chief  of  that  philosophical  and  university  party,  which 
had  for  ages  aspired  to  correct  Rome,  without  being  able  to  do  so ;  he 
was  the  representative  of  Inmian  v/isdom  ;  but  this  wisdom  A\'as  too 
weak  to  repress  the  aiTOgance  of  the  papacy.  The  Avisdom  of  God 
Avas  necessary — th.at  wisdom  which  the  Avorld  often  calls  folly,  but 
at  the  bidding  of  vv'hich  mountains  are  crushed.  Erasmus  was  un- 
willing either  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Luther,  or  to  seat 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope.  He  hesitated,  and  often  vibrated 
betAveen  these  two  poAvers,  sometimes  attracted  toAvards  Lutlier, 
and  then  suddenly  repelled  toAvards  the  pope.  He  had  declared  for 
Luther  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  AA^hich  he  had 
said.  "  Tlic  last  spark  of  Christian  piety  seems  ready  to  be  extin- 
guished. It  is  this  that  has  moA-ed  Luther's  heart ;  he  cares  neithei- 
for  money  nor  honour."  ^     The  publication  of  this  letter  by  the 

1  Iloinerica  adpcUatione  murum  Gevmanise,    (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  27'i.) 

-"Et  futuram  erat  .  .  .  .  ut  tandem  prorsus  extiiiguerctur  ilia  scintilla  Clir;stian;e 

pictatis:  luce  mm-erunt  aniniura  Lutheri  ....  qui  uec  honoros  ambit  iicc  pecuiiiam 

cupit."    ilirasm.  Ep.  Londini,  1G4".'.  d.  580.) 
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imprudent  Ulric  von  Iliitten,  subjected  Eni?ums  to  so  miicli  annoy- 
ance that  he  resolved  to  act  with  more  prudence  in  future.  Besides, 
lie  was  accused  of  being  in  concert  with  Luther  whose  unguarded 
speeches  moreover  offended  liira.  "  Almost  all  good  people,"  said 
he,  "  are  for  Luther,  but  I  see  that  we  are  on  the  high  way  to  a 
revolt.  I  would  not  have  my  name  coupled  with  his.  It  hurts  me 
and  does  him  no  good."^  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  Luther,  "  since  it 
pains  you,  I  promise  never  to  mention  }'Our  name,  nor  that  of  any 
of  your  friends."  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  both  the  enemies 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformer  applied. 

The  Elector,  aware  that  the  opinion  of  a  man  so  much  respected 
as  Erasmus  Avould  cany  gi'eat  weight,  invited  the  illustrious  Dutch- 
man to  cjDme  to  him.  Erasmus  complied.  This  was  on  the  5th  of 
December.  The  friends  of  Luther  saw  this  step  not  Avithout  secret 
a])prehension.  The  Elector  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  with  Spala- 
tin  beside  him,  Avhen  Erasmus  was  introduced.  "  What  think  you 
of  Luther  ?  "  immediately  asked  Frederick.  The  prudent  Erasmus, 
surprised  at  the  direct  question,  at  first  tried  to  evade  it.  He 
twisted  his  mouth,  bit  his  lips,  and  said  nothing.  Then  the  Elector, 
opening  his  eyes  (says  Spalatin,)  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  speak- 
ing to  persons  from  whom  he  wished  a  precise  answer,  looked  pier- 
cingly at  Erasmus,^  who,  not  knowing  how  to  disembarrass  himself, 
at  last  said,  half  in  jest,  "  Luther  has  committed  two  great  faults  ; 
he  has  attacked  the  pope's  crown  and  the  monks'  belly."  The 
Elector  smiled,  but  gave  Erasmus  to  understand  that  lie  was  in 
earnest.  Then  Erasmus,  laying  aside  his  reserve,  said,  "  The 
source  of  all  this  dispute  is  the  hatred  of  the  monks  against  letters, 
and  the  fear  they  have  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  their  tyranny.'*  What 
liave  they  put  in  operation  against  Luther?  Clamour,  cabal,  hatred, 
libels.  The  more  virtuous,  and  the  more  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  a  man  is,  the  less  is  he  opposed  to  Luther.*  The  harshness 
of  the  bull  has  excited  the  indignation  of  all  good  men,  and  nobody 
has  been  able  to  discover  in  it  the  meekness  of  a  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.^  Out  of  so  many  universities  two  only  have  attacked  Luther, 
and  even  these  have  only  condemned,  not  convicted  him.  Let  not 
people  deceive  themselves  ;  the  danger  is  gi*eater  than  some  sup- 
pose.   Things  difficult  and  arduous  are  at  hand.^    ...    To  begin 

1  Favent  vero  fermc  boni  omnes.     (C'^y]K  Kif.  ;,  p,  205,)  -  Er  wiU  von  mir 

ungeneniit  seyn.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  525.)  l\a.ii  ^  .i  res  me  gravat  ct  Lutherum  non  sublevat. 
(Corp.  lief,  i,  p.  206.)  ^  Da  sperret  audi  wahrlicft  mein  gnadister 

Herr  seine  Augen  nur  wohl  auf  .  .  .  (Spalatin  Hist.  MS.  in  Seckend.  p.  291.) 

*  Lutherus  peccavit  in  duobus,  nempe  quod  tetigit  coronam  pontificis  et  ventrea 
monachornm,    (See  1st  vol.)  ^  Cum  optimus  quisque  et  evangelica)  doctiiaw 

proximus  dicatur,  minime  offensus  Luthero.  (Axiomata  Erasmi  in  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p. 
115.)  ^  Bulla?  stevitia  probos  omnes  ofFendit  ut  indigna  mitissimo  ClirLiti 

Ticario.    (Ibid.)        ^  Urgent  ardua  negotia.  .  .  .  (Ibid.) 
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the  reign  of  Charles  with  an  act  so  hateful  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Lnther  would  be  of  sad  augury.  The  world  is  thh-sting  for  evan- 
gelical truth.^  Let  us  beware  of  culpably  resisting  it.  Let  the 
affiiir  be  examined  by  grave  men  of  sound  judgment ;  this  would 
be  more  accordant  with  the  dignity  of  the  pope  himself." 

Thus  spoke  Erasmus  to  the  Elector.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be 
astonished  at  his  frankness  ;  but  Erasmus  knew  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  Spalatin  Avas  delighted,  and  going  out  with  Erasmus, 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Nuenar,  pro- 
vost of  Cologne,  where  the  illustrious  scholar  was  residing.  Eras- 
mus, in  a  fit  of  frankness,  went  into  his  room,  took  up  the  pen  and 
wrote  down  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  Elector,  and 
gave  it  to  Spalatin.  But  fear  of  Aleander  soon  took  possession  of 
the  timid  Erasmus,  the  courage  which  he  had  felt  in  the  presence 
of  the  Elector  and  his  chaplain  vanished,  and  he  begged  Spalatin 
to  send  back  his  too  bold  writing  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  terrible  nuncio.     It  was  too  late. 

The  Elector,  feeling  strong  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  spoke  in 
more  decided  terms  to  the  emperor.  Erasmus  himself  strove  iu 
nocturnal  conferences,^  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  to  persuade  the 
counsellors  of  Charles  that  it  was  necessary  to  remit  the  whole 
affair  to  impartial  judges.  Perhaps  he  had  some  hope  of  being 
named  arbiter  in  this  cause  which  threatened  to  divide  the  Clnis- 
tian  world.  His  vanity  would  have  been  flattered  by  the  office. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose  himself  at  Rome,  he  ^Yl•ote  the 
most  submissive  letters  to  Leo,  who  replied  in  kind  terms,  and 
thereby  put  poor  Aleander  to  the  torture.^  From  love  to  tlie 
pope,  he  could  have  sharply  rebuked  the  pope.  Erasmus  communi- 
cated the  pontiff's  letters  because  they  added  to  his  credit.  The 
mmcio  made  a  complaint  at  Rome  :  "  Pretend,"  was  the  answer, 
"  that  you  do  not  observe  the  naughtiness  of  that  man.  Prudence 
requires  it :  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  door  open  for  repentance."* 

Charles  V  himself  embraced  a  vacillating  system,  which  consis- 
ted in  flattering  both  the  pope  and  the  Elector,  and  in  seeming  to 
incline  alternately  towards  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  moment.  One  of  his  ministers,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Rome  on  certain  Spanish  matters,  had  arrived  at  the  very  time 
when  Eck  was  loudly  prosecuting  Lutlier's  condemnation.  The  Avily 
ambassador  instantly  saw  the  advantages  which  his  master  might 
derive  from  the  Saxon  monk,  and  on  tlie  12th  Tklay,  1520,  wrote 

1  Mundus  sitit  veritatem  evanj^elicam.    (A.xiomata  hrasmi  in  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  115.) 
3  Sollicitatis  per  nocturnos  congressus.  (Pallavicini,  p.  87.)  3  Qugj  male 

torquebant  Aleandrum.    (Ibid.)  *  Frudentis  erat  cousilii  homimt 

ipraTitatem  dissiraularew    (Ibid,  p.  83.) 
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the  c.iTiperor,  who  was  still  in  Spain  :  "  Your  Majesty  should  go 
into  Germany,  and  there  show  some  favour  to  one  Martin  Luther, 
wlio  is  at  the  Court  of  Saxony,  and,  by  his  discourses,  is  giving 
much  uneasiness  to  the  Court  of  Rome."  ^  Such,  at  the  outset,  was 
the  light  in  whicli  Charles  viewed  the  matter.  His  object  was  not 
to  know  on  which  side  truth  or  error  lay,  or  to  ascertain  what  the 
great  interest  of  Germany  demnuded.  AVhat  does  policy  require, 
and  by  wliat  means  can  ihc  poi>e  be  indncod  to  support  the  em- 
peror? This  was  the  whole  question,  and  at  Home  was  avcU 
known  to  be  so.  The  ministers  of  Charles  gave  Aleander  a  hint 
of  the  plan  which  their  master  meant  to  foUoAv.  "  The  emperor,'^ 
§aid  they,  "  will  act  towards  the  pope  as  the  pope  acts  towards  the 
emperor :  for  he  cares  not  to  increase  the  power  of  Ins  rivals,  and 
in  particular  of  the  king  of  France."^  At  these  words  tlio  imperious 
nuncio  gave  vent  to  his  indignation:  "AVliat!"  replied  he, 
''  oven  should  the  pope  abandon  the  emperor  must  the  emperor 
abandon  religion  ?  If  Charles  means  thus  to  take  his  revenge  .  .  . 
let  him  tremble  !  This  unprincipled  course  will  turn  against  him- 
self-" The  imperial  diplomatists  were  not  moved  by  the  menaces- 
of  the  nuncio. 


CHAP.  XII. 


LuUicr  on  Confossion — True  absolution — Antichrist — RaUy  around  Luther — Satiz-es 
— Dlric  vein  Iliitten — Lucas  Cranach — The  Carnival  at  Wittemberj; — St.tnpitz 
intimidated — Luther's  Labours— Luther's  Humility— Progress  of  the  Rcformju 
tion. 


If  the  legates  of  Rome  foiled  with  the  mighty  of  the  world,  the 
inferior  agents  of  the  papacy  succeeded  in  producing  disturbance 
among  the  weak.  The  militia  of  Rome  had  heard  the  command 
of  their  chief.  Fanatical  priests  employed  the  bull  in  alarming 
consciences,  and  honest  but  ill  informed  ecclesiastics  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  act  conformably  to  the  Instructions  of  the  pope. 
Luther  had  begun  his  struggle  against  Rome  In  the  confessional, 
and  in  the  confessional  Rome  gave  battle  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Refonner.  The  bull,  though  openly  contemned  by  the  nation,  be- 
came powerfid  in  these  solitary  tribunals.  "  Have  you  read  the 
'writings  of  Luther,"  demanded  the  confessors,  "  do  you  possess 
them  ?  do  you  regard  them  as  sound  or  as  heretical?  "    If  the  pea- 

1  Despatclies  of  Manuel  Llorcntc,  5,  p.  338. 
2  Pallav.  p.  VI. 
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itent  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  anathema,  the  priest  refused  him 
absohition.  Several  consciences  were  troubled.  The  people  were 
strongly  agitated.  Tliis  skilfid  manoeuvre  promised  to  restore  to 
tlie  papal  yoke  whole  districts  already  gained  to  the  gospel. 
Kome  congratulated  herself  on  having,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
erected  a  tribunal  destined  to  bring  the  free  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians under  subjection  to  the  priests. ^  While  it  continues  in  force 
licr  reign  is  not  ended. 

Luther  became  aware  of  these  circumstances.  Single  handed 
what  will  he  do  to  defeat  the  manceuvi-e  ?  The  Word — the  Word 
\ittered  loudly  and  boldly  :  such  is  his  weapon.  The  W^ord  will 
search  out  these  alarmed  consciences,  these  frightened  souls,  and 
strengthen  them.  A  powerful  impulse  was  required,  and  Luther's 
voice  was  heard  addressing  penitents  witli  heroic  boldness,  and  a 
noble  disregard  of  all  secondary  considerations.  ^'  AVhen  you  are 
asked,"  says  he,  "  whetlier  or  not  you  approve  my  books,  answer 
'  You  are  a  confessor,  and  not  an  inquisitor  or  a  gaoler.  j\Iy  duty  is 
to  confess  what  my  conscience  dictates;  yours  not  to  probe  and  dis- 
,;.over  the  secrets  of  ray  heart.  Give  me  absolution,  and  thereafter 
dispute  with  Luther,  the  pope,  and  whomsoever  you  please  ;  but  do 
not  connect  the  sacrament  of  peace  with  strife  and  combat.'  If  the 
confessor  wiU  not  yield,  then,"  continues  Luther,  "  I  w^ould  ratlier 
dispense  with  his  absolution.  Give  yoursehf  no  uneasiness  ;  if  man 
will  not  absolve  you  God  will  absolve  you.  Kejoice  in  that  you 
are  absolved  by  God  himself,  and  present  yourself  without  fear  at 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  priest  will  have  to  account  at  the  - 
final  judgment  for  the  absolution  which  he  shall  have  refused  you. 
They  may  indeed  refuse  us  the  sacrament,  but  they  cannot  deprive 
us  of  the  strength  and  grace  which  God  has  attached  to  it.  — 
God  has  placed  salvation  neither  in  their  will  nor  in  their  po^^'cr 
but  in  om'  faith.  Leave  then'  sacrament,  altar,  priest,  cliurch  : 
the  Word  of  God  condemned  in  the  bull  is  more  than  all  these 
things.  The  soul  can  dispense  with  the  sacrament,  but  cannot  live 
without  the  Word.  Christ,  the  true  Bishop,  will  himself  undertake 
to  nourish  you  spiritually."^ 

Thus,  Luther's  voice  found  its  way  into  families,  and  alanncd 
consciences,  imparting  co  them  courage  and  faith.  But  it  was  not 
enough  for  him  merely  to  defend  himself;  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  at- 
tack and  return  blow  for  blow.  Ambrose  Catherin,  a  Roman  the- 
ologian, had  written  against  him.     ^"  I  Avill  stir  up  the  bile  of  the 

llnl215,  by  the  fourth- 
Lateran  Council,  under  Innocent  III.  sund  wird  dich  der  reehte  Bischcfl' 

Christus  selber  speisen.     (L.  Op.  lxvii,p.  563.)  »  ItaUcse  bestise  bilera  movebo. 

(L.  Ep.i,p.  570.) 
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^Italian  beast,"  said  Luther  ;  and  lie  kept  his  word.  In  his  reply, 
'he  proved  by  the  revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  by  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
predicted  and  described  in  the  Bible,  was  the  papacy.  "  I  know 
for  certain,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
lives  and  reigns.  Strong  in  this  assurance,  I  would  not  fear  several 
thousands  of  popes.  May  God  at  length  visit  you  according  to  his 
infinite  power,  and  cause  the  day  of  the  glorious  advent  of  his  Son 
to  shine,  that  day  in  which  he  will  destroy  the  wicked.  And  let 
.all  the  people  say,  Amen  !"^ 

And  all  the  people  did  say.  Amen  !  A  holy  fear  took  possession  of 
men's  souls.  The}''  saw  Antichrist  seated  on  the  pontifical  throne. 
This  new  idea,  an  idea  which  derived  great  force  from  the  prophet- 
ical description,  being  throuii  by  Luther  into  the  midst  of  his  age, 
gave  Rome  a  dreadful  shock.  Faith  in  tlie  divine  Word  was  sub- 
stituted for  that,  which,  till  then  the  Church  alone  had  obtained, 
and  the  power  of  the  pope,  which  had  long  been  adored  by  the 
people,  became  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  terror. 

Germany  replied  to  the  papal  bull  by  surrounding  Luther  v.ith  ac- 
clamation. The  plague  was  in  Wittemberg,  and  yet  arrivals  of  new 
students  daily  took  place,  while  from  four  to  six  hundred  pupils 
regularly  took  their  seats  in  the  academic  halls  at  the  feet  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  church  of  the  convent  and  the  town 
church  were  too  small  for  the  crowds  eager  to  hear  the  words  of 
the  Reformer.  The  prior  of  the  Augustins  was  in  teiTor  lest  these 
chm'ches  should  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  audience.^  But 
the  movement  was  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  Wittemberg  : 
it  extended  over  Germany.  Letters  full  of  consolation  and  ftiith, 
from  princes,  noble  and  learned  men,  reached  Luther  from  all 
quarters.     He  showed  the  chaplain  more  than  thirty  of  them.^ 

One  day  the  Margi*ave  of  Brandenburg,  with  several  other 
princes,  arrived  at  Wittemberg  to  visit  Luther.  "  They  wished 
to  see  the  man,"  *  said  the  Margi-ave.  In  fact  all  wished  to  see  the 
man^  whose  word  alarmed  the  pope,  and  caused  the  pontiff  of  the 
West  to  totter  on  his  throne. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Luther's  friends  increased  from  day  to  day. 
*' Unparalleled  folly  of  Emser!" — exclaimed  Melancthon — "to  pre- 
sume to  measure  weapons  with  our  Hercules,  overlooking  the  finger 
of  God  in  the  actions  of  Luther,^  as  the  king  of  Eg}T)t  overlooked 
it  in  the  hand  of  Moses."    The  mild  Melancthon  found  strong 

1  Ostendat  Ulum  diem  adventus  glorire  Filii  sui  quo  destruatur  iniquus  iste.  (L.  Op. 

-Xat.  ii,  p.  1G2.)  3  Eg  mbchte  nochgar  die  Kircheund  Capelle  uni  dermen<ro 

willeii  einfallen.    (Spalatiii  in  Seckead.  p.  295.)  3  Mehr  als  ureyssig  Briefe  tuu 

Fiirsten. . .  .  (Ibid.)    *  Videre  enim  iiomiiiem  voluerunt.  (L,  Ep.  i,  p.  &44,  Jan.  16, 1521^ 

*  .  .  .  Dei  digitum  esse  quae  a  Martino  fiant.    (Corp.  Ret  i,  p.  282.) 
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-expi-essions  to  excite  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  retrogi-ade  or 
.remain  stationary.  "  Luther  has  stood  np  for  the  truth,"  wrote 
he  to  John  Hess,  "  and  yet  you  keep  silence.  He  still  breathes, 
he  still  prospers,  though  Leo  is  indignant  and  roars  with  rage. 
Eemember,  it  is  impossible  for  Koman  impiety  to  approve  of  the 
.gospel.'-  How  should  this  unhappy  age  be  without  its  Judase3, 
Caiaphases,  Pilates,  and  Herods  ?  Arm  yom-self  then  with  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  against  such  adversaries." 

All  the  "vmtings  of  Luther,  his  Lord's  Prayer,  and  especially  a 
new  edition  of  the  Gemian  theology,  were  eagerly  devoured.  Head- 
ing societies  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  works, 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  Friends  made  new  impressions  of 
them,  and  circulated  them  by  means  of  bawkers.  They  were  also 
recommended  from  pulpits.  A  German  church  was  demanded, 
one  in  which  no  dignity  should  in  future  be  conferred  on  anyone  who 
was  not  able  to  preach  to  the  people  in  German,  and  the  German 
bishops  of  wliich  should  every  where  oppose  the  papal  power. 
Moreover,  cutting  satires  directed  against  the  leading  Ultra-Mon- 
tanists  were  circulated  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  opposition  united  all  its  forces  around  this  ncAV  doctrine,  which 
give  it  precisely  what  it  wanted,  by  justifying  it  in  regard  to  religion. 
The  gi-eater  part  of  the  lawyers,  weary  of  the  quu'ks  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical tribunals,  attached  themselves  to  the  Refonnation, 
but  its  cause  was  keenly  embraced  above  all  by  the  Humanists. 
-Ulric  von  Hiittcn  was  indefatigable.  He  MTote  letters  to  Luther, 
.to  the  legates,  and  the  leading  men  of  Germany.  "  I  tell  you, 
,and  tell  you  again,  O  Marinus !"  said  he  to  the  legate,  Carracioli, 
-in  one  of  his  ixiblications,  "  the  mists  with  which  you  blinded  us 
are  cleared  away — the  gospel  is  preached — the  truth  proclaimed 
— the  absiu-dities  of  Rome  treated  with  contempt — your  ordin- 
.ances  languish  and  die — liberty  begins."  ^ 

Not  contenting  himself  with  prose,  Hiitten  had  recourse  to  verse 
^so.  He  published  his  Cry  on  tlie  Burning  by  Luther.^  Appealing 
to  Jesus  Christ,  he  prayed  him  to  consume,  with  the  brightness  of 
his  countenanc-e,  those  who  dared  to  deny  his  power.  He  began, 
jnoreover,  to  wi-ite  in  German.     "  Hitherto,"  said  he,  "  I  have 

1  "  Non  posse  Evangelium  Romanai  impietati  probari,    (Ibid.  p.  280.)         -  '*  Abla- 
tu  ilia  est  a  vobis  inducta  olim  nostris  oculis  caligo,  prwedicatur  Evangelium  .  .    spea 
■est  libertatis  .  ,  .  (Ulric  ab  Hiitten  Eques  ISIur.  Carrac.  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  176.) 
3  "Quo  tuoculos,  pie  Christe,  tuos,  frontisque  sevei-ae 
Tende  supcrciliuin,  teque  esse  ostende  negauti 
Qui  te  conteinnunt  igitur,  mediumque  tonanti 
Osteiidunt  digitum,  tandem  iis  te  ostende  potentem. 
Te  videat  ferus  ille  Leo,  te  tota  malorum 
Sentiat  inluvies,  scelerataque  Roma  tremiscat, 
Ultorem  scelerum  discant  te  vivere  saltern. 

Qui  regnare  negant"    .    .    .  (In  Incendium  Lutheranum  Exda* 
<inatio  Ulrichi  HUtteni  Equitis  Mar.  Carrac.  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  176.) 
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wi'itten  in  Latin,  a  lanj^uagc  which  all  could  not  comprehend,  hut 
now  I  address  myself  to  my  country."  His  German  ryhmcs  laid' 
open  and  enabled  the  people  to  read  the  shameful  and  voluminous 
record  of  the  sins  of  the  Roman  Court.  But  Hlitten  was  unwil- 
ling to  confine  himself  to  mere  words ;  he  was  impatient  to  bring 
Lis  sword  into  the  struggle,  for  he  thought  that  by  the  swords  and 
halberds  of  the  many  valiant  warriors,  of  which  Gennany  ^^'a3 
proud,  the  vengeance  of  God  was  to  be  accomplished.  Luther 
oi)posed  his  infiituated  projects.  "  I  would  not,"  said  he,  "  that 
men  should  fight  for  the  gospel  by  violence  and  carnage.  I  have 
written  so  to  Hlitten. ^ 

.  The  celebrated  painter,  Lucas  Cranach,  published,  under  tho 
title  of  the  Passions  of  Christ  and  Antichrist^  engi'avings  which 
represented,  on  the  one  liand,  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  pope,  and  on  tho  other,  the  humility  and  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer.  Luther  -svi'otc  the  inscriptions.  These  engravings, 
executed  with  great  spirit,  produced  an  astonishing  efl'ect.  The 
people  withdrew  from  a  church  which  appeared  so  opposed  to  tho- 
spirit  of  its  Founder.  "  This  work,"  said  Luther,  "  is  excellenfr 
for  the  laity."  2 

Several,  in  opposing  the  Papacy,  had  recourse  to  arms  which 
ill  accorded  with  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  life.  Emser,  in 
replying  to  Luther's  tract,  entitled,  '  To  the  Goat  Emser,'  had' 
published  one  entitled,  '  To  the  Bull  of  Wittemberg.'  The  namo 
was  not  ill  chosen.  But  at  Magdeburg,  Emser's  book  was  hung 
on  the  gallows,  with  this  inscription,  ''  The  book  is  worthy  of  the 
place  ;"  and  a  rod  was  placed  beside  it,  to  indicate  the  punish.ment 
which  the  author  deserved.^  At  Doeblin,  there  was  written  under 
the  Papal  bull,  in  derision  of  its  impotent  thunders,  "  The  nest- 
is  here,  but  the  birds  are  flown."  * 

At  Wittemberg,  the  students,  taking  advantage  of  the  carnival, 
clothed  one  of  their  number  in  a  tU-ess  resembling  that  of  the 
pope,  and  paraded  him  through  tlie  streets  "pompously,  but  rathci 
too  ludicrously,"  says  Luther.*  On  arriving  at  the  public  square 
they  went  down  to  the  banks  of  tho  river,  and  some  of  thcm^ 
feigning  a  sudden  attack,  seemed  to  wish  to  throw  the  pope  intO' 
the  water ;  but  the  pope,  ha^dng  no  liking  for  such  a  bath,  took  to 
his  heels.  His  cardinals,  bishops,  and  familiars,  followed  his  exam- 
ple, dispersing  over  all  the  quarters  of  the  to-wm,  while  the  students 
continued  to  pursue  them.    There  was  not  a  corner  of  Wittem- 

*  NoUera  vi  ct  cajde  pro  Evan^clio  certari ;  ita  scripsi  ad  hominem.     (L.  Ep.  i,  JJ. 
.^43.)  =  ]?ouus  est  pro  laicis  liber.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  571.)     It  would  be  worth  whilo. 

to  make  a  new  impression  of  this  work;  I  found  a  copy  of  it  in  t)ie  library  of  Zurich. 

3  Publico  infamiiE  loco  affixu^.    (Ibid.  p.  5G0.)  *  Das  Nest  ist  hie  :  die  Vo^iel 

cind  ausgellof^en.    (Ibid.  \\  570.)  ^   >-i,„is  Indicre  Pai»am  personatum  cjru. 

cumvenerunt  subliniem  et  pompaticum  ....  (Ibid.  p.  5G1.) 
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berg  where  some  Eoman  dignitary  did  not  flee  before  the  shouts 
and  hiughter  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  in  motion. ^  "  The 
•enemy  of  Christ,"  says  Luther,  "  who  S))orts  both  with  kings  and 
with  Christ  himself,  well  deserves  to  be  thus  sported  with."  In 
this  we  think  him  in  error.  Truth  is  too  beautiful,  and  ought  never 
to  be  made  to  walk  through  the  mire.  She  ought  to  fight  without 
such  auxiliaries  as  songs,  caricatures,  and  carnival  frolics.  It  may 
be  that  without  these  popular  demonstrations,  her  success  would 
be  less  apparent,  but  it  would  be  more  pure,  and  consequently 
more  durable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  imprudent  and  passionate 
-conduct  of  the  Court  of  Home  had  excited  universal  antipathy, 
•and  the  bull  by  which  tlic  Papacy  thought  to  stifle  every  thing 
was  itself  til e  cause  of  general  revolt. 

Still  the  Reformer's  whole  course  was  not  one  of  exultation  and 
triumph.  Behind  the  car  in  whicli  he  was  di-a^vn  by  his  zealous 
countrymen,  transported  with  admiration,  there  was  not  wanting 
the  slave  appointed  to  remind  him  of  his  frailty.  Some  of  his 
friends  seemed  disposed  to  call  a  halt.  Staupitz,  whom  he  called 
his  father,  scorned  shaken.  The  pope  had  accused  him,  and  Stau- 
pitz had  declared  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his 
Holiness.  "I  fear,"  said  Luther  to  him,  "  that  in  accepting  th.e 
pope  forjudge,  you  will  seem  to  throw  off  me  and  the  doctrines  which 
1  have  maintained.  If  Christ  loves  you,  he  v,iU  constrain  you  to 
retract  your  letter.  Christ  is  condemned,  spoiled,  blasphemed  ;  it 
is  tune  not  to  fear,  but  to  cry  aloud.*  Wherefore,  while  you 
exhort  me  to  humility,  I  exhort  you  to  pride ;  for  you  have  too 
much  humility,  just  as  I  have  too  much  of  its  opposite.  I  shall 
be  called  proud  and  avaricious,  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  an  anti- 
pope,  a  man  guilty  of  all  crimes.  It  matters  not,  so  long  as  they 
caimot  accuse  me  of  having  kept  an  impious  silence  at  the  moment 
when  the  Lord  was  grieved,  and  said  '  I  looked  on  my  right  hand, 
and  beheld  but  there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me.'  (Ps. 
cxlii,  4.)  The  word  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  word  of  peace,  but 
a  sword.  If  you  will  not  follow  Jesus  Christ,  I  avIII  walk  alone, 
advance  alone,  and  gain  the  day."  * 

Thus  Luther,  like  the  commander  of  an  ai-my,  kept  an  eye  on 
the  whole  Held  of  battle,  and  while  he  urged  fresh  troops  fonvard 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  marked  those  who  appeared  faint-heart- 
ed and  recalled  them  to  their  post.  His  exhortations  were  every- 
where heard.     His  letters  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.    Three 

^  .  .  .  Fugitivum  cum  Cardinalibus,  Episcopis,  famulisquc  suis,  in  diversas  partes 
oppidi  uisperserunt  et  insecati  sunt.    (Ibid.  17th  Feb.  1521.)  -  Non  enim  hie 

tenirju3  timendi  sed  clamandi,    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  557.)  3  Quod  si  tu  non  vis  sequi 

Bijie  me  ire  et  rapL    (Ibid.  p.  5j8.)    But  if  you  wiU  not  follorv-,  uUow  me  to  go  and 
hurry  on. 
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presses  were  constantly  employed  in  multiplying  his  writings.^ 
His  words  had  free  course  among  the  people,  strengthened  con- 
sciences which  the  confessionals  had  alarmed,  raised  up  those  ready- 
to  faint  in  convents,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  truth  in  th&' 
palaces  of  princes. 

"Amid  the  tempests  which  assail  me,"  wrote  he  to  the  Elector, 
"  I  always  hoped  I  would  one  day  find  peace.  But  I  noAV  see  it 
was  only  a  man's  thought.  Day  after  day  the  wave  is  rising,  and 
I  ah-eady  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  tempest  breaks  loose 
with  fearful  roar.^  AVith  one  hand  I  grasp  the  sword,  and  with  the 
other  build  up  the  walls  of  Sion.-^  Her  ancient  links  are  snapt  asunder, 
broken  by  the  hand  which  darted  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
against  her."  "  Excommunicated  by  the  bull,"  says  he,  "  I  am 
loosed  from  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  monastic  laws.  With 
joy  I  embrace  the  deliverance.  But  I  lay  aside  neither  the  habit  of 
the  order  nor  the  convent."  ■*  And  yet,  amidst  all  this  r.gitatiou,  ho 
never  loses  sight  of  the  dangers  by  which  his  ovni  soul  is  beset  during 
the  strife.  He  feels  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Avatch  upon  himself. 
*'  You  do  well  to  pray  for  me,"  wrote  he  to  Pellican,  Avho  was- 
living  at  Bale.  "  I  cannot  devote  enough  of  time  to  holy  exer- 
cises. My  life  is  a  cross.  You  do  wcU.  to  exhort  me  to  modesty. 
I  feel  the  want  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  ray  own  master :  I  know  not 
what  spirit  rides  me.  I  wish  ill  to  nobody;^  but  my  enemies  press 
me  Avitli  such  fury  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  on  my  guard  against 
the  seductions  of  Satan.    Pray  then  for  me." 

Thus  both  the  Reformer  and  the  lleformation  hastened  on  in  the- 
direction  in  which  God  called  them.  The  movement  extended. 
Men  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  most  faithful  to  the 
hierarchy  began  to  be  shaken.  "  Even  those,"  says  Eck,  ingenu- 
ously enough,  "  who  hold  of  the  pope  the  best  benefices  and  tho 
richest  canonrics  remain  mute  as  fishes.  Several  among  them- 
even  extol  Luther  as  a  man  filled  with  the  Spuit  of  God,  and  call 
the  defenders  of  the  pope  sophists  and  flatterers."  ^  The  Church,, 
apparently  great  in  power,  supported  by  the  treasures,  the  powers 
and  the  araiies  of  the  wo^'ld,  but  in  reality  emaciated  and  enfeebled, 
without  love  to  God,  without  Christian  life,  without  enthusiasm  for 
the  truth,  found  herself  in  presence  of  men,  simple,  but  bold,  men 
who,  knowing  that  God  is  with  those  who  combat  for  His  Word,  had 
no  doubt  of  victory  ?    Every  age  has  experienced  how  powerful  an 

J  "  Cum  tria  prela  solus  ego  occupare  cogar."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  558.)  -  "  Vitlens 

rem  tumultuosissimo  tumultu  tumultuantem."    (Ibid.  p.  540.)  ^  Una  munu 

gladiiim  apprehendeus  et  altera  murum  aedificaturus.    (Ibid.,  p.  5G5.) 

*  Ab  ordinis  et  Tapa;  legibus  solutus  ....  quod  gaudeo  et  amplector.  (Ibid.,  p.  568.) 

^  .  .  .  .  Compos  mei  iion  sum,  rapior  nescio  quo  spiritu,  cum  nemini  me  male  vella 

cocscivss  sim.    (Ibid.,  p.  555.)         e  Kejiiald.  Epist.  J.  Eckii  ad  Cardinal  Coiitarenuiiu 
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idea  is  in  penetrating  the  masses,  in  arousing  nations,  and,  if  need  be, 
hurrying  thousands  to  the  field  of  battle  and  to  death  ;  but  if  such 
is  the  influence  of  a  human  idea,  what  must  be  the  power  of  an  idea 
sent  do^vn  from  heaven  when  God  opens  the  door  of  the  human 
heart.  The  world  has  not  often  seen  such  a  power  in  operation. 
It  did  see  it,  however,  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity  and  in  those  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  it  will  see  it  in  days  yet  to  come.  Men  who 
disdained  the  world's  wealth,  and  gi-andem*,  and  were  contented  to 
lead  a  life  of  pain  and  poverty,  began  to  move  in  behalf  of  the 
holiest  thing  upon  the  earth — the  doctrine  of  faith  and  of  grace. 
In  this  heaving  of  society,  all  the  religious  elements  were  brought 
into  operation,  and  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  hurried  men  boldly  for- 
forward  into  a  new  life  an  epoch  of  renovation  whicli  liad  just  open- 
ed so  majestically,  and  towards  which  Providence  Avas  hastening 
the  nations. 
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the  Pope,  and  Communion  ■»vith  Christ — Fulmination  of  the  Bull — Luther's  nio 
tives  in  the  Reformation. 

The  lleformation,  wliicli  commenced  with  the  struggles  of  an 
humble  soul  in  the  cell  of  a  convent  at  Erfm-t,  had  never  ceased 
to  advance.  An  obscure  indi\1dual,  with  the  Word  of  life  in  his 
hand,  had  stood  erect  in  presence  of  worldly  gi-andem*,  and  made 
it  tremble.  This  Word  he  had  opposed,  first,  to  Tezel  and  hi 
numerous  host,  and  these  avaricious  merchants,  after  a  momen- 
tary resistance,  had  taken  flight.  Xext,  he  had  opposed  it  to  the 
legate  of  Rome  at  Augsburg,  and  the  legate,  paralysed,  had  allo^^'ed 
his  prey  to  escape.  At  a  later  period  he  had  opposed  it  to  the 
champions  of  learning  in  the  halls  of  Leipsic,  and  the  astonished 
theologians  had  seen  their  syllogistic  weapons  broken  to  pieces  in 
their  hands.  At  last  he  had  opposed  it  to  the  pope,  who,  disturbed 
in  his  sleep,  had  risen  np  upon  his  thi'one,  and  thundered  at  the 
troublesome  monk;  but  the  whole  power  of  the  head  of  Cliristendom 
this  Word  had  paralysed.  The  Word  had  still  a  last  struggle  to 
maintain.  It  behoved  to  triumph  over  the  emperor  of  the  AVcst, 
over  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  then,  victorious  over 
all  the  poAvers  of  the  world,  take  its  place  in  the  Chm-ch  to  reign  in 
it  as  the  pm-e  Word  of  God. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  agitated.  Princes  and  nobles,  knights 
and  citizens,  clergy  and  laity,  to-un  and  country,  all  were  engrossed- 
A  mig]]ty  religious  revohition,  of  which  God  himself  was  the  prime 
mover,  but  which  was  also  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  threatening  to  overthrow  the  long  venerated  head  of 
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tiie  Roman  liierarcliy.  A  new  generation,  of  a  grave,  profound, 
active,  and  energetic  spirit,  filled  the  universities,  toA\iis,  courts, 
and  castles,  the  rural  districts,  and  not  unfrequently  cloisters  also. 
The  feeling  that  a  gTcat  social  transformation  was  at  hand  animated 
all  minds  with  holy  enthusiasm.  In  what  relation  will  the  new 
emperor  stand  to  this  movement  of  the  age,  and  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  the  mighty  impulse,  by  which  all  feel  that  they  are  borne 
along  ? 

A  solemn  Diet  was  about  to  be  opened.  It  was  the  first  impe- 
lial  assembly  over  which  the  youthful  Charles  was  to  preside. 
Nuremberg,  where,  in  virtue  of  the  Golden  Bull,  it  ought  to  have 
been  held,  being  desolated  by  the  pla'guc,  it  "had  been  summoned 
to  meet  at  Worms,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.^  Never  had  a  Diet 
been  attended  by  so  many  princes.  All  desh-ed  to  be  present  at  this 
first  act  of  the  government  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  make  a 
display  of  their  power.  Among  others,  the  young  Landgi'ave, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  Reformation,  anived  at  Worms  in  the  middle  of  January,  -with 
six  hundi-ed  cavaliers,  among  them  men  of  reno'svned  valour. 

But  there  was  a  stiU  more  powerful  motive  which  induced  the 
electors,  dukes,  archbishops,  landgi-aves,  margraves,  bishops, 
barons,  and  lords  of  the  cmph-e,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  towns, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings  of  Christendom,  at  this  moment, 
to  tbrong  the  roads  leading  to  Worms  with  their  brilliant  equipages. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  Diet  would  be  occupied  with  the  no- 
mination of  a  council  of  regency  to  govern  the  empire  during  the 
absence  of  Charles,  with  the  jm'isdiction  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, and  other  important  questions.  But  the  public  attention  wa3 
particularly  directed  to  another  matter,  which  the  emperor  had 
also  mentioned  in  his  letter  convening  the  Diet,  viz.,  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  great  interests  of  politics  trembled  before  the  cause 
of  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg.  This  cause  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  all  personages  who  arrived  at  Worms. 

Every  thing  announced  that  the  Diet  would  be  difficult  and 
stormy.  Charles,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  pale  and  sickly, 
yet  as  sldlful  as  any  one  in  the  graceful  management  of  his  horse  and 
in  broakingalance,of  acharacter  imperfectly  developed,  and  with  a 
grave  and  melancholy  but  still  benevolent  expression  of  counte- 
nance, gave  no  proof  as  yet  of  distinguished  talent,  and  seemed 
not  to  have  adopted  a  decided  course.  The  able  and  active  William 
of  Ci'oi,  Lord  of  Chievi*es,  -who  was  his  grand  chamberlain,  his  go- 
verr;or,   and  prime  minister,   and   possessed   absolute  authority 

'  &1eidan,voLi,p.fcO. 
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at  the  coui't,  died  at  Wonns.  Numerous  ambitious  projects  wero 
competing  with  each  other.  Many  passions  Avere  in  collision.  The 
Spaniards  and  Belgians  were  eager  to  insmuate  themselves  into 
the  counsels  of  the  young  prince.  The  nuncios  multiplied  theii- 
intrigues,  while  the  princes  of  Germany  spoke  out  boldly.  A 
struggle  might  have  been  foreseen,  yet  a  struggle  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  would  be  performed  by  the  secret  movements  of  factions.^ 
Charles  opened  the  Diet  on  the  28th  of  Jamiaiy,  1521,  being  the 
festival  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  In  his  opening  addi-ess  he  said,  that  no 
monarchy  could  be  compared  to  the  Roman  empu'e,  to  which  of 
old  almost  the  whole  world  had  been  subject;  that,  unhappily, 
the  empire  was  now  only  the  shadoAV  of  what  it  had  been ;  but 
that  he  hoped,  by  means  of  his  kingdoms  and  powerfid  alliances,  to 
re-establish  it  in  its  ancient  glory. 

But  numerous  difficulties  immediately  presented  themslves  to  the 
young  emperor.  How  will  he  act,  placed,  as  he  is,  between  the 
papal  nuncio  and  the  Elector  to  whom  he  owes  his  crown  ?  How 
can  he  avoid  dissatisfying  Alcander  or  Frederick  ?  The  former 
urged  the  emperor  to  execute  the  papal  bull,  and  the  latter  begged 
him  to  undertake  nothing  against  the  monk  without  giving  hhn  a 
hearing.  Wishing  to  please  these  two  opposite  parties,  the  young 
prince,  dm-ing  a  sojomii  at  Oppcnherm,  had  Aviitten  to  the  Elector 
to  bring  Luther  to  the  Diet,  assuring  him  that  no  injustice  would 
be  done  him,  that  he  would  meet  with  no  violence,  and  that 
learned  men  would  confer  Avith  him. 

This  letter  of  Charles,  accompanied  by  letters  from  Chievres 
and  the  Count  of  Nassau,  threw  the  Elector  into  gi-eat  perplexity. 
An  alliance  with  the  pope  might  at  any  instant  become  necessary 
to  the  young  and  ambitious  emperor,  and  in  that  case  it  was  all 
over  with  Luther  Frederick,  by  taking  the  Refonner  to  Worms, 
was  perhaps  taldng  him  to  the  scaffold ;  and  yet  the  orders  of 
Charles  were  express.  The  Elector  ordered  Spalatin  to  acquaint 
Luther  with  the  letters  which  he  had  received.  "  The  enemy," 
said  the  chaplain  to  him,  "  is  putting  every  thing  in  operation  to 
hasten  on  the  affair."  ^ 

Luther's  fiiends  trembled,  but  he  trembled  not.  He  was  then 
in  very  feeble  health;  no  matter.  "  If  I  cannot  go  to  Womis  in 
health,"  replied  he  to  the  Elector,  "I  wiU  make  myself  be  carried; 
since  the  emperor  calls  me,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  is  a  call  from 
God  himself.  If  they  mean  to  employ  violence  against  me,  as  is 
probable,  (for  assm-edly  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  their  oami  instruc- 

^  Es  gieng  aber  auf  diesem  Reichstag  gar  schlui>ferig  zu  .  .  .  (Seckcnd.  p,  326J 
'  Adversarios  omnia  raoliri  ad  maturanduin  id  uegotLi.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  534J 
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tion  tliat  they  make  me  appear,)  I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord.  He  who  preserved  the  three  yomig  men  in  the 
i'ui'nace,  still  lives  and  reigns.  If  He  is  not  pleased  to  save  me, 
my  life  is  but  a  small  matter ;  only  let  us  not  allow  the  gospel  to 
be  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  Avicked,  and  let  ns  shed  our  blood 
for  it  sooner  than  pemiit  them  to  triumph.  Whether  would  my 
life  or  my  death  contribute  most  to  the  general  safety?  It  is  not 
for  us  to  decide.  Let  us  only  pray  to  God  that  our  young  em- 
peror may  not  commence  his  reign  with  dipping  his  hands  in  my 
blood ;  I  would  far  rather  perish  by  the  sword  of  the  Komans. 
You  know  what  judgments  befcl  the  emperor  Sigismund  after  tlie 
murder  of  John  Huss.  Expect  every  thing  of  me — save  flight 
and  recantation  ;i  I  cannot  fly,  stiU  less  can  I  recant." 

Before  receiving  this  letter  from  Luther,  the  Elector  had  taken 
his  resolution.  As  he  was  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
gospel,  he  began  to  be  more  decided  in  liis  measures.  Seeing  that 
the  conference  of  Worms  could  not  have  a  happy  result,  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor.  "  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  bring  Luther  with 
metoWoi-ms;  relieve  me  from  the  task.  Besides,  I  have  never 
wished  to  take  his  doctrine  under  my  protection,  but  only  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  condemned  without  a  hearing.  The  Legates 
Avithout  waiting  for  yoiu*  orders,  have  proceeded  to  take  a  step 
insulting  both  to  Luther  and  to  me,  and  I  much  fear,  that  in  this 
way  they  have  hurried  him  on  to  an  imprudent  act  which  might 
expose  him  to  great  danger  were  he  to  appear  at  the  Diet."  The 
Elector  alkided  to  the  pile  which  had  consumed  the  Papal  bull. 

But  the  rumom-  of  Luther's  jom-ney  to  Worms  had  already 
spread.  Men  eager  for  novelty  rejoiced  at  it.  The  emperor's 
courtiers  were  alarmed,  but  no  one  felt  so  indignant  as  the  papal 
legate.  Aleandcron  his  jom-ncy  had  seen  how  deep  an  impression 
the  gospel  which  Luther  preached  had  made  on  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Literary  men,  la^vyers,  nobles,  the  lower  clergy,  the  regu- 
lar orders,  and  the  people,  were  gained  to  the  Keformation.^ 
These  friends  of  the  new  doctrine  carried  then'  hcaas  erect,  uiid 
were  bold  in  their  language,  Avhile  fear  and  terror  froze  the  [tar- 
tizans  of  Eome.  The  papacy  still  stood,  but  its  props  were  sha- 
Idng.  A  noise  of  devastation  was  akeady  heard,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  creakhig  which  takes  place  at  the  time  when  a 
mountain  begins  to  slip.^ 

Aleander,  during  his  journey  to  Worms,  was  sadly  annoyed. 
When  he  had  to  dine  or  sleep,  neither  literary  men  nor  nobles 

1  Omnia  de  me  prtcsutniis  prajter  fugiim  et  palinodiam.    ...      (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  530.) 

2  Multitudo.  .  turbapapernm,  nobilium  .  .  .  granimatici  causidici  .  .  .  iiiferiores 
ecclesiastic!  .  .  factio  muitoiuni  regulaiium.    .    .  (L'allaviciiii,  i,  p.  93.)  2  Has 

otniies  condiLiones  petulantcr  grassaiitium  .  ,  mctuni  cuilibet  iiiciitiebant.    .  , 

(Ibid.,  p.  f>;i.'> 
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nor  priests,  even  among  the  supposed  friends  of  the  pope,  durst 
receive  hira,  and  the  proud  nuncio  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  taveras  of  the  lowest  class.^  He  was  thus  in  terror,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  his  life  was  in  gi-eat  danger.  In  this  way  he 
arrived  at  Worms;  and,  thenceforth,  to  his  Roman  fanaticism 
was  added  resentment  for  the  personal  injm-ies  which  he  had 
received.  He  immediately  put  eveiy  means  in  operation  to  pre- 
vent the  audacious  compearance  of  the  redoubtable  Luther. 
"  Would  it  not  be  scandalous,"  said  he,  "  to  see  laics  re-investi- 
gating a  cause  which  the  pope  had  akeady  condemned  ?"  Nothing 
alarms  a  Roman  courtier  so  much  as  an  investigation;  and,  more- 
over, an  investigation  to  take  place  in  Germany,  and  not  at  Rome. 
How  humiliating  even  should  Luther's  condemnation  be  unani- 
mously decided !  And  it  was  not  even  certain  that  such  would  be 
tlie  result.  WiU  not  the  powerful  word  of  Luther,  which  has 
already  done  such  havoc,  involve  many  princes  and  nobles  in  ine- 
vitable ruin?  Aleander,  when  before  Charles,  insisted,  implored, 
threatened,  and  spoke  out  as  nuncio  of  the  head  of  the  Chm-ch.- 
Charlcs  yielded;  and  m-ote  to  the  Elector  that  the  time  granted  to 
Luther  having  already  elapsed,  the  monk  was  under  papal  excom- 
munication ;  and  that  therefore  unless  he  were  willing  to  retract 
his  AVTitings,  Frederick  must  leave  him  at  Wittemberg.  Frederick 
liad  ah-eady  quitted  Saxony  without  Lutlier.  "  I  pray  the  Lord  to 
be  favourable  to  om*  Elector,"  were  the  words  of  Melancthon  on  see- 
ing him  depart ;  ""on  him  om'  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  Christendom 
repose.  His  enemies  dare  eveiy  thing,  xai  -Travrx  xiSov  xivna-ofitvov; ;  ^ 
but  God  will  brhig  to  nought  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  As  for 
us,  let  us  do  om-  part  in  the  combat  by  our  lessons  and  our  prayers." 
Luther  was  deeply  gi-ieved  at  being  prohibited  to  appear  at  Worms.  * 
Aleander  did  not  consider  it  enough  that  Luther  should  not  come 
to  Worms — he  wished  Mm  to  be  condemned.  Retimiing  inces- 
santly to  the  charge  before  the  princes,  prelates,  and  different 
members  of  the  Diet,  he  accused  the  Augustin  monk  not  only  of 
disobedience  and  heresy,  but  also  of  sedition,  rebellion,  impiety, 
and  blasphemy.  The  very  accent  in  wliich  he  spoke  betrayed  the 
passions  by  which  he  was  actuated  ;  so  that  men  exclaimed,  it  is 
hatred  and  love  of  vengeance,  rather  than  zeal  and  piety,  that 
excite  him,^  However  frequent,  however  vehement  his  discom*ses 
were,  he  made  no  converts.*^ 

1  Nominem  n:ictus  qui  auderet  ipsum  excipere  ad  vilia  sordidaqup  hospitia  asgre 
divertit.     (PaUaviciiii,  i,  p.  93.)  ^  Legati  Romani  noluat  ut  audiatur  homo  hae. 

reticus.    Minantur  multa.     (Z\v.  Ep.  p.  157.)  3  There  is  not  a  stone  wliich 

they  will  not  move.  (Corp.  Ref.,  i,  p.  279.  2itli  Jan.)  *  Cum  dolore  legi  novissiraas 

Caroli  littei-as.     (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  542.)  «  Magis  invidia  et  vindicUe  libidine  quam 

zelo  pietatis.  CHistoria  Johnnis  Cochloei  de  actis  et  scriptis  Martini  Lutheri.  Parisus, 
15G5,  p.  27,  verso.  Cochlceus  was  all  his  life  one  of  Lutlier's  greatest  enemies.  We  will 
sooa  see  him  appear.)  *  Yehementibus  suis  orationibus  parura  pi-omorit.    (Ibid.) 
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Some  pointed  out  to  him  tliat  the  papal  bull  had  condemned 
Luther  only  conditionally ;  others  did  not  altogether  conceal  the 
joy  which  they  felt  at  seeing  Roman  pride  humbled.  The  ministers 
of  the  emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  on 
the  other,  affected  great  coldness — the  former  to  make  the  pope 
more  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  league  with  their 
master,  the  latter  in  order  to  induce  him  to  pay  better  for  their 
ftivour.  A  conviction  of  Luther's  innocence  prevailed  in  the 
assembly,  and  Aleander  could  not  restrain  his  indignation. 

But  the  coldness  of  the  Diet  did  not  try  the  patience  of  the  legate 
so  much  as  the  coldness  of  Rome.  Rome,  which  had  so  long 
refused  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  quaiTcl  of  the  drunk  German, 
had  no  idea  that  a  bull  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  could  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  make  him  humble  and  submissive.  She  had  accordingly 
resumed  her  wonted  secm'ity,^  no  longer  sending  either  bull  or 
purses  of  money.  But  how  was  it  possible  mthout  money  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  business?  ^  Rome  must  be  awakened,  and  Aleander 
gives  the  alarm.  Writing  to  the  Cardmal  de  Medicis,  he  says, 
"  Germany  is  detaching  herself  from  Rome,  and  the  princes  arc 
detaching  themselves  fi'om  the  pope.  A  few  delays  more — a  few 
more  attempts  at  compromise  and  the  matter  is  past  hope.  Money ! 
money !  or  Germany  is  lost."  ^ 

At  this  cry  Rome  awakes :  the  servants  of  the  papacy,  laying 
aside  their  torpor,  hastily  forge  their  di'eaded  thunder  at  the  Vatican. 
The  pope  issues  a  new  bull;*  and  the  excommunication  with  which 
till  then  the  heretical  doctor  had  been  merely  threatened,  is  in  dis- 
tinct terms  pronounced  against  him  and  all  his  adherents.  Rome 
herself,  breaking  the  last  thread  which  still  attached  him  to  her 
church,  gave  Luther  greater  freedom,  and  thereby  greater  power. 
Thundered  at  by  the  pope,  he,  Avith  new  affection,  took  refuge  in 
Christ.  Driven  from  the  external  temple,  he  felt  more  strongly 
that  he  was  himself  a  temple  inhabited  by  God. 

"It  is  a  glorious  thing,"  said  he,  "that  we  sinners,  in  believing 
on  Jesus  Christ,  and  eating  his  flesh,  have  him  within  us  with  all 
his  strength,  power,  msdom  and  justice,  according  as  it  is  -smtten, 
*  He  who  believeth  in  me,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  Jiim.''  Admirable 
dwelling!  marvellous  tabernacle !  far  superior  to  that  of  Moses,  and 
all  magnificently  adomedmthin  with  superb  tapestry,  veils  of  purple, 
and  fm-nitm-e  of  gold,  while  without,  as  on  the  tabernacle  which 
God  ordered  to  be  constiiicted  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  is  seen 

'^  Negligens  qu^dam  securitas  Romam  pervaserat.     (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  9t.) 
2  Xec  pecunia  ad  varios  pro  eadem  sumptus.    (Ibid.)  3  «  Periculum  denique 

amittendae  Germanuo  ex  parcimonia  iTionetiE  cujusdam.    (Ibid.)    In  fine  tlie  danger 
of  losing  Germany  from  niggardliness  in  withholding  a  sum  of  money. 
*  Dccet  Ronianum  Pontificem,  etc.   (Roman.  BuUarium.) 
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only,  a  rough  covering  of  beavers'  skins  or  goats'  haii\^  Christiana 
often  stumble,  and  in  external  appeai-ance  are  all  feebleness  and 
disgrace.  But  no  matter:  within  this  infirmity  and  folly  dwells 
secretly  a  power  which  the  world  cannot  know,  but  which  over- 
comes the  world;  for  Christ  remaineth  in  them.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  Christians  Avalkmg  with  a  halt,  and  in  great  weakness  ;  but 
when  the  hour  of  combat  or  appearance  at  the  world's  bar  arrived, 
Christ  of  a  sudden  acted  within  them,  and  they  became  so  strong 
and  resolute  that  the  devil  in  dismay  fled  before  them."  ^ 

In  regard  to  Luther,  such  an  horn*  was  about  to  peal,  and  Christ, 
ill  whose  communion  he  dwelt,  was  not  to  forsake  him.  Mean- 
while Eome  natm-ally  rejected  him.  The  Eeformer,  and  all  his 
partisans,  whatever  their  rank  and  power,  were  anathematised, 
and  deprived  personally,  as  well  as  in  then*  descendants,  of  all  their 
dignities  and  effects.  Every  faithful  Christian  as  he  loved  his 
soul's  salvation  was  ordered  to  shun  the  sight  of  the  accursed 
crew.  "VYherever  heresy  had  been  introduced,  the  priests  were,  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  at  the  horn*  when  the  churches  were  best 
filled,  sc^lemnly  to  publish  the  excommunication.  They  were  to 
caiTy  away  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  lay  the  cross 
upon  the  gi'ound ;  twelve  priests,  with  torches  in  then*  hands,  were 
to  kindle  them  and  dash  them  down  with  violence,  and  extinguish 
them  by  trampling  tliem  with  their  feet ;  then  the  bishop  was  to 
publish  the  condemnation  of  the  impious  men  ;  aU  the  bells  were  to 
be  rung ;  the  bishops  and  priests  A^ere  to  pronomice  anathemas  and 
maledictions,  and  preach  forcibly  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 

Twenty-two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  excommunication  had 
been  published  at  Rome,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  yet  knoAvn  in 
Germany,  when  Luther,  learning  that  there  was  again  some  talk  of 
calling  him  to  Worms,  addressed  the  Elector  in  a  letter  -wiitten  in 
such  terms  that  Frederick  might  communicate  it  to  the  Diet. 
Luther  wished  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  of  the  princes, 
and  franldy  explain  to  this  august  tribunal  the  true  nature  of  a 
cause  which  was  so  much  misapprehended.  "I  rejoice  with  all  my 
heart,  most  serene  lord,"  said  he,  "  that  his  imperial  majesty  means 
to  bring  this  alfah*  under  consideration.  I  call  Jesus  Christ  to  wit- 
ness that  it  is  the  cause  of  Geraianv.  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  of  Gud  M.u.,Lit",  ....  and  not  of  any  single 
man,  and  more  especially  such  a  man  as  I.^  I  am  ready  to  repair 
to  Vforms,  provided  I  have  a  safe-conduct,  and  learned,  pious,  and 

^  Exodus,  xxvi,  7, 14.  ^  So  regete  sich  dei*  Christus,  dass  sie  so  fest  wurden 

dass  der  Teufel  fliecheii  musslc.    (L.  Op.  ix,  p.  613,  on  John,  vi.)  ^  "  Causam, 

qiu»,Chnsto  teste,  Dei,  Christiani  orbis,  Ecclesise  Catholicie,  et  totias  (JermaniciB  Na- 
tioiiis,  et  non  unius,  et  priTati  est  hominis  .  .  .  .  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  551.) 
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impartial  judges.     I  am  ready  to  answer,  ....  for  it  is  not  in 

a  spiilt  of  rashness,  or  with  a  view  to  personal  advantage,  that  I 
have  taught  the  doctrine  with  which  I  am  reproached ;  I  have  done 
it  in  obedience  to  my  conscience,  and  to  the  oath  which,  as  doctor, 
I  took  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  I  have  done  it  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  safety  of  the  Christian  Chm-ch,  the  good  of  the  German 
nation,  and  the  exth'pation  of  many  superstitions,  abuses,  and  evils, 
disgi'ace,  tjTanny,  blasphemy,  and  impiety." 

This  declai-atiou,  in  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  Luther 
made  it,  is  deserving  of  om*  attention.  We  here  see  the  motives 
which  influenced  him,  and  the  primary  causes  which  led  to  the 
renovation  of  Christian  society.  These  were  something  more  than 
monkish  jealousy  or  a  -wish  to  marry. 


CHAP.  n. 

A  Foreign  Prince — Advice  of  Politicians — Conference  between  the  Confessor  and 
the  Elector's  Chancellor — Uselessness  of  those  Manoeuvres  —  Aleander's  activity 
— Luther's  Sayings — Charles  gives  in  to  the  Pope. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
How  high  soever  the  idea  which  Charles  entertained  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  was  not  in  Geraiany  that  his  interests  and  policy  centred. 
He  was  always  a  Duke  of  Bm-gundy,  who,  to  several  sceptres, 
added  the  first  cro^^Ti  of  Christendom.  Strange  !  at  the  moment  of 
her  thorough  transfomiation,  Gennany  selected  for  her  head  a  foreign 
prince  in  whose  eyes  her  wants  and  tendencies  were  only  of 
secondary  importance.  The  religious  movement,  it  is  true,  was 
not  indifierent  to  the  young  emperor  ;  but  it  was  important  in  his 
eyes  only  in  so  far  as  it  menaced  the  pope.  AYar  between  Charles 
and  France  was  inevitable,  and  its  chief  seat  was  necessarily  to 
be  in  Italy.  An  alliance  with  the  pope  thus  became  GYevy  day 
more  necessary  to  the  schemes  of  Charles.  He  would  fain 
have  either  detached  Fi'cderick  from  Luther,  or  satisfied  the  pope 
without  offending  Frederick.  Several  of  those  about  him  manifested, 
in  regard  to  the  affaii's  of  the  Augustin  monk,  that  cold  disdain 
which  politicians  usually  affect  when  religion  is  in  question.  "  Let 
us  avoid  extremes,"  said  they.  "  Let  us  trammel  Luther  by  ne- 
gotiations, and  reduce  him  to  silence  by  some  kind  of  concession. 
The  true  course  is  to  stifle  the  embers,  not  stir  them  up.  If  the 
monk  is  caught  in  the  net,  we  have  gained  the  day.  By  accepting 
a  compromise  he  will  be  interdicted  and  jmdone.    For  appear- 
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ance  some  externa  reforms  will  be  devised ;  the  Elector  will  bo 
satisfied ;  the  pope  vrill  be  gained,  and  affau's  will  resume  their 
ordinary  course." 

Snch  was  the  project  of  the  confidential  counsellors  of  the  em- 
peror. The  doctors  ol  ^Yittemberg  seem  to  have  divined  this  new 
policy.  "  They  are  tiying  in  secret  to  gain  men's  minds,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  and  are  worldng  in  darkness."  ^  John  Glapio,  the 
confessor  of  Charles  V, — a  man  of  rank,  a  skilful  courtier,  and  an 
intriguing  monk, — undertook  the  execution  of  the  project.  Glapio 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Charles,  who  (in  accordance  with 
Spanish  manners)  left  to  him  almost  entirely  the  management  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  religion.  As  soon  as  Charles  was  appointed  emperor, 
Leo  X  had  assiduously  endeavoured  to  gain  Glapio  by  favom-3 
to  Avhich  the  confessor  was  strongly  alive.^  There  was  no  way  in 
wliicli  he  could  make  a  better  retm'n  to  the  pope's  kindness  than  by 
reducing  heresy  to  silence,  and  he  accordingly  set  about  the  task.* 

One  of  the  Elector's  counsellors  was  Chancellor  Gregory  Brack, 
or  Pontanus,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  decision,  and  courage, 
■who  knew  more  of  theology  than  all  the  doctors,  and  whose  wis- 
dom was  a  match  for  the  wiles  of  the  monks  at  the  emperor's  court. 
Glapio,  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  chancellor,  asked  an  interview 
with  him ;  and  coming  up  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  Refonner,  said  to  him,  with  an  expression  of  good  wUl,  "I 
was  delighted  when,  on  reading  the  first  productions  of  Luther,. 
I  found  him  a  vigorous  stock,  which  had  pushed  forth  noble 
branches,  and  which  gave  promise  to  the  Church  of  the  most  pre» 
cious  fruits.  Several  before  him,  it  is  true,  made  the  same  discov- 
eries :  still  none  but  he  has  had  the  noble  courage  to  publish  the 
truth  without  fear.  But  when  I  read  his  book  on  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon^  I  felt  as  if  beaten  and  braised  from  head  to  foot."  "  I 
don't  believe,"  added  the  monk,  "  that  Luther  acknowledges  him- 
self  to  be  the  author.  I  do  not  find  in  it  either  his  style  or  his  sci- 
ence  "    After  some  discussion,  the  confessor  continued", 

"  Introduce  me  to  the  Elector,  and  I  will,  in  your  presence,  explain 
to  him  the  enr>rs  of  Luther." 

The  chancellor  replied,  "  That  the  business  of  the  Diet  did  not 
leave  any  leisure  to  his  Highness,  who,  moreover,  did  not  meddle 
with  the  aff'air."  The  monk  was  vexed  when  his  request  was  de- 
nied. "  By  the  way,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  as  you  say  there  is 
no  evil  without  a  remedy,  will  you  explain  yourself?  " 


"^  "  Clanculum  tentent  et  experiantur  ..."    (Corp.  Reform,  i,  p.  2S1,  3rd  Feb.) 
2  "  Benignis  oflSciis  recens  a  Pontifice  delinitus,"    (PaUavicini,  i,  p.  SO.) 
*  "  Et  sane  in  eo  toto  negotio  singulare  probitatis  ardorisque  specimen  dedit"  (IbidJ 
And  assuredly  in  the  whole  business  he  cave  siiijjular  proof  of  probity  and  zeal. 
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Assigning  a  confidential  air,  the  confessor  replied :  "The  emperor 
earnestly  desii'es  to  see  such  a  man  as  Luther  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  for  his  books  (before  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  '  On 
tlic  Captivity  of  Babylon,')  rather  pleased  his  Majesty.^  ....  It 
must  doubtless  have  been  Luther's  rage  at  the  bull  which  dictated 
that  work.  Let  him  declare  that  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  tlio 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  leanied  of  all  nations  will  rally  around 
him Procure  me  an  audience  of  his  Highness." 

The  chancellor  waited  upon  Frederick.  The  Elector  being  well 
aware  that  any  kind  of  recantation  was  impossible  replied,  "  Tell 
the  confessor  that  I  cannot  comply  with  his  request,  but  do  you 
continue  the  conference." 

Glapio  received  this  message  with  gi-eat  demonstrations  of  res- 
pect ;  and  changing  the  attack,  said,  "  Let  the  Elector  name  some 
confidential  persons  to  deliberate  on  this  afFau*." 

Chancellor. — "  The  Elector  does  not  profess  to  defend  the  caus3 
of  Luther." 

Confessor. — "  Very  well,  do  you  at  least  discuss  it  with  me.  .  .  . 
Jesus  Christ  is  my  mtness,  that  all  I  do  is  fi'om  love  to  the  Church, 
and  to  Luther  who  has  opened  so  many  hearts  to  the  truth."  - 

The  chancellor  having  refused  to  nndertake  what  was  the  Ke- 
former's  own  task,  was  preparing  to  retire. 

"  Stay  !"  said  the  monk  to  him. 

Chancellor. — "  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?" 

Confessor. — "  Let  Luther  deny  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon." 

Cliancellor. — "  But  the  papal  bull  condemns  all  his  other 
works." 

Confessor. — "  It  is  because  of  his  obstinacy.  If  he  retracts  his 
book,  the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  can  easily  restore 
him  to  favom\  What  hopes  may  we  not  cherish  now  that  we 
have  so  excellent  an  emperor  I  .  .  .  ." 

Perceiving  that  these  words  made  some  impression  on  the  chan- 
cellor, the  monk  hastened  to  add — "  Luther  always  insists  on 
arguing  from  the  Bible.  The  Bible !  ...  it  is  like  wax,  and  may  be 
stretched  and  bent  at  pleasure.  I  undertake  to  find  in  the  Bible 
opinions  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  Luther.  He  is  mis- 
taken when  he  converts  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  into  command- 
ments." Then,  wishing  to  work  also  on  the  fears  of  the  chan- 
cellor, he  added,  "  What  would  happen  if  to-day  or  to-morrow  the 
Emperor  were  to  try  the  efiect  of  arms  ?  .  .  .  .  Think  of  it."  He 
then  allowed  Pontanus  to  retire. 

1  "  Es  liaben  dessen  Bucher  Ihro  Majeslat . . .  um  et  was  gefallen. ..."  (Archives 
Weimar.    Seckend.  p.  315.)  2  Der  andern  das  Herts  zu  vielem  Guteu 

crbffnet  .  .  (Secken.  p.  516.) 
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The  confessor  prepared  new  snares.  "After  living  ten  years 
with  him,"  said  Erasmus,  "we  should  not  know  him." 

"  ^Yliat  an  excellent  book  that  of  Luther's  on  '  Christian  Liberty,' " 
said  he  to  the  chancellor  when  he  saw  him  a  few  days  after — 
"what  wisdom!  what  talent!  what  intellect !  it  is  just  the  stylo 
in  which  a  true  scholar  ought  to  ^mte.  Let  unexceptionable  per- 
sons be  chosen  on  either  side,  and  let  the  pope  and  Luther  refer  to 
then-  judgment.  No  doubt  Luther  has  the  best  of  it  on  several 
articles.^  I  ^viU  speak  to  the  emperor  himself  on  the  subject. 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  say  these  things  to  you  on  my  own  suggestion. 
I  have  told  the  emperor  that  God  ^Y]R  chastise  him,  as  well  as  all 
the  princes,  if  the  Church,  which  is  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
not  washed  from  all  the  stains  by  which  she  is  polluted.  I  have 
added  that  God  himself  had  raised  up  Luther,  and  had  ordered 
him  to  rebuke  men  sharply,  using  him  as  a  rod  to  punish  the  sins 
of  the  world."  2 

The  chancellor  heai'uig  these  words,  (they  convey  the  impressions 
of  the  time,  and  show  what  was  then  thought  of  Luther  even  by 
his  opponents,)  thought  it  right  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
more  respect  was  not  shown  to  his  master.  "  Deliberations  on  this 
subject,"  said  he,  "are  daily  carried  on  before  the  emperor,  and  the 
Elector  is  not  invited  to  them.  It  seems  strange  that  the  emperor, 
who  owes  him  some  gratitude,  excludes  him  from  his  counsels." 

Confessor. — "I  have  been  present  only  once  at  these  delibera- 
tions, and  I  have  heard  the  emperor  resist  the  solicitations  of  the 
nuncios.  Five  years  hence  it  will  be  seen  how  much  Charles  shall 
have  done  for  the  refoimation  of  the  Chmxh." 

"  The  Elector,"  replied  Pontanus,  "  is  ignorant  of  the  emperor's 
intentions :  He  should  be  invited  that  he  may  hear  them  stated." 

The  confessor  answered  vnth.  a  deep  sigh,*  "I  call  God  to  Avit- 
ness  how  ardently  I  desh'e  to  see  the  Reformation  of  Christendom 
accomplished." 

To  lengthen  out  the  affair,  and  meanwhile  keep  Luther's  moutli 
shut,  was  all  that  Glapio  had  in  vicAv.  At  all  events,  Luther 
must  not  come  to  Worms.  A  dead  man  retm-ning  from  the 
other  world,  and  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  Diet,  would  not 
have  alarmed  the  nuncios,  and  monks,  and  whole  host  of  the  pope, 
so  much  as  the  sight  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor. 

"  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  come  from  "Wittemberg  to 

1  Es  sey  nicht  zu  zweifeln  dass  Lutherus  in  vielen  Artickein  werde  den  Sieg  davon 
tragen  ....  (Seckend.,  p.  319.)  ^  Dass  Gott  diesen  Mann  gesandt,  .... 

dass  er  eine  Geissel  seye  um  der  Siinden  mllen.    (Weimar  Arcliiv. — Seckend.,  p.  320.< 

*  Glapio  tliat  hierauf  einen  tiefen  Seufeer,  un  rufte  Gott  zum  Zeugen. . . .  (Seckend. 
p.  821.) 
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Wonns  ?"  asked  the  monk  at  tlie  cliaiicellor,  affecting  an  air  of 
indifference  ;  tlien  begging  Pont  anus  to  present  his  very  humble 
respects  to  the  Elector,  he  departed. 

Such  were  tlie  manoeuvi'es  of  the  com'tiers.  The  firmness  of 
Pontanus  outwitted  them.  This  upright  man  was  immovable  as  a 
rock  in  all  negotiations.  Moreover,  the  Koman  monks  fell  into 
the  veiy  snares  which  they  were  laying  for  their  enemies.  "  The 
Christian,"  says  Luther,  in  his  figm-ative  language,  "  is  like  a  bird 
fastened  near  a  trap.  The  wolves  and  foxes  go  round  and  round, 
and  make  a  dart  upon  it  to  devour  it,  but  fall  into  the  pit  and 
perish,  while  the  timid  bird  remains  alive.  Thus  holy  angels  guard 
us,  and  devoimng  wolves,  hypocrites,  and  persecutors,  cannot  do 
us  any  harm."  ^  Xot  only  were  the  confessor's  artifices  unavailing, 
but,  moreover,  his  admissions  confii-med  Frederick  in  the  beliet 
that  Luther  was  in  the  right,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  him. 

The  hearts  of  men  became  every  day  more  inclined  towards  the 
gospel.  A  prior  of  the  Dominicans  proposed  that  the  emperor, 
the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  the  pope,  and  the  electors,  should  name  representatives  by 
whom  the  matter  should  be  decided.  "Never,"  said  lie,  "has 
reference  been  made  to  the  pope  alone."  ^  The  general  feeling 
became  such,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  condemn  Luther  without 
a  hearing  and  regular  conviction. ^ 

Aleander  became  uneasy,  and  displayed  more  than  wonted  energy. 
It  is  no  longer  merely  against  the  Elector  and  Luther  that  he 
has  to  contend.  He  is  horrified  at  the  secret  negotiations  of  the 
confessor,  the  proposition  of  the  prior,  tlie  consent  of  Charles' 
ministers,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  Roman  piety  among  the  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  pope,  "so  that  one  would  have  thought," 
says  Pallavicinci,  "  that  a  toiTcnt  of  ice  had  passed  over  them."  * 
He  had  at  length  received  gold  and  silver  from  Rome,  and  held  in 
Ills  hand  energetic  briefs  addi-essed  to  the  most  powerful  person- 
ages in  the  empire.^  Afraid  that  his  prey  might  escape,  he  felt 
that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  He  despatched 
the  briefs,  showered  gold  and  silver  with  liberal  hand,  dealt  out 
the  most  enticing  promises,  "  and  provided,"  says  the  Cardinal  histo- 
rian, '-witli  this  triple  weapon,  he  strove  anew  to  turn  the  waver- 
ing assembly  of  the  electors  in  favom-  of  the  pope."  ®    He  laboured 

1  L.  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  1G55.)  2  Und  niemals  dem  Papst  allein  gcglaubt.    (Seclc, 

p.  323.)  3  Spalatinus  scribit  tantum  favoris  Evangelio  esse  istie,  ut  me  inauditum 

et  inconvictum  damnari  non  speret.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  556,  9th  Feb.)  Spalatin  writes  that 
the  gospel  is  so  much  in  favour  there  that  he  h(?pcs  I  cannot  be  condemned  unheard 
and  unconvicted.  *  Hiiic  aqua  manabat,  quas  succensa)  pletatis  ajstura 

restinguebat.  (Pallavicini.  i,  p.  96.)  Hence  flowed  water  wliich  extinguished  the 
Qame  of  piety.  5  Mandata,  pecnniaj  ac  diploraata,     (Ibid.  p.  95.) 

»  Triplici  hac  industria  nunc  Aleander.       .  (Ibjdj 
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al>ove  all  to  encii'dc  the  emperor  >vith  bis  fenares.  Avaiung  hJm- 
self  of  the  differences  between  the  .Belgian  and  the  Spanish  mini- 
sters, he  laid  close  siege  to  the  prince.  All  the  friends  of  Rome, 
awakened  by  his  voice,  urged  yomig  Charles  with  solicitations. 
"  Every  day,"  Avi'ote  the  Elector  to  his  brother  John,  "  delibera- 
tions are  held  against  Luther  :  the  demand  is  that  he  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  ;  in  all  sorts  of  ways  attempts- 
are  made  to  hm-t  him.  Those  who  parade  about  with  then*  red 
hats,  the  Romans  with  all  then'  sect,  labom-  in  the  task  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal,"  1 

In  fact,  Aleander  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  Reformer  with 
a  violence  which  Luther  terms  "marvellous  fmy."  ^  The  fipostate 
nuncio,^  as  Luther  calls  hmi,  hurried  by  passion  beyond  the  bound* 
of  prudence,  one  day  exclaimed,  "  If  you  mean,  O  Germans,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Roman  obedience,  we  wiU  act  so,  that, 
setting  the  one  against  the  other,  as  an  exterminating  sword,  you 
will  all  perish  in  your  own.  blood."  ■*  "  Such,"  adds  the  Refomier, 
*'  is  the  pope's  method  of  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ." 

Luther  himself  spoke  a  very  cMcrcnt  language.  lie  made  no 
demand  of  a  personal  nature.  "  Luther  is  ready,"  said  Melanc- 
thon,  "  to  purchase  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  gospel  with 
bis  life."  *  But  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  disasters  of 
which  his  death  might  be  the  signal.  He  saw  a  people  led  astray, 
and  perhaps  avenging  his  marhTdom  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
especially  the  priests.  He  recoiled  from  the  fearful  responsibiUty. 
*'  God,"  said  he,  "  an-ests  the  fiuy  of  his  enemies  ;  but  should  it 
break  forth,  ....  a  storm  will  burst  upon  the  priests  similar  to 

that  which  ravaged  Bohemia I  am  clear  of  it ;  for  I  have 

earnestly  besought  the  German  nobility  to  arrest  the  Romans  by 
wisdom,  and  not  by  the  sword.^  To  war  upon  priests,  a  body 
without  courage  and  strength,  is  to  war  upon  Avomeh  and  childi-en." 

Charles  did  not  withstand  the  solicitations  of  the  nurxio.  His 
Belgian  and  Spanish  devotion  had  been  developed  by  his  preceptor 
Adrian,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  pontifical  throne.  The  popo 
had  addressed  a  brief  to  liim  imploring  him  to  give  legal  effect  to  the 
bidl  by  an  imperial  edict.  "  In  vain,"  said  he  to  him,  "  shall  God 
have  invested  you  mth  the  sword  of  supreme  power  if  you  do  not 
employ  it  both  against  infidels,  and  also  against  heretics,  who  are  far 
Avorse  than  infidels."     One  day,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 

1  Das  thun  die  in  rothen  Hiiten  prangen.    {Seek.,  364.)  2  ^[iro  furore  Papist» 

moliuntur  mihi  mala (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  556.)  3  Nuntius  apostaticus  (a  play  on 

the  word  apostolicus)  agit  summis  viribus.    fibid.,  p.  569.)  *  Ut  mutiiis  cuedibus 

aosurnpti  vestro  cruore  pereatis.    (Ibid.,  p.  556.)  6  Libenter  etiam  morte  sua 

Evangelii  gloriam  et  profectum  emerit.    ( Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  286.)  *  Non  ferro,  sed> 

consUiis  et  ediclis.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  563.) 
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February,  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  at  Worms  for 
a  brilliant  tournament,  and  after  the  emperor's  tent  had  actually 
been  erected,  the  princes  who  were  preparing  to  attend  the  fete 
were  summoned  to  repair  to  the  imperial  palace.  There  the  papal 
bull  was  read  to  them,  and  they  were  presented  with  a  stringent 
edict  enjoining  the  execution  of  it.  "If  you  have  any  thjjig  better 
to  propose,"  added  the  emperor  in  the  usual  form,  "  I  am  ready  to 
hear  you." 

Animated  debates  then  began  in  the  diet.  "  The  monk,"  wi'ote 
the  deputy  of  one  of  the  German  free  to>vns,  "  gives  us  a  great 
deal  to  do.  Some  would  like  to  crucify  him,  and  I  don't  think 
that  he  will  escape  :  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  he  may 
rise  again  on  the  third  day."  The  emperor  had  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  publish  his  edict  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  but  it  was  not  so.  Men's  minds  were  not  prepared,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  gain  the  Diet.  "  Convince  this  assembly," 
said  the  young  monarch  to  the  nuncio.  This  was  just  what  Alean- 
der  desired,  and  he  received  a  promise  of  being  admitted  to  the 
Diet  on  the  13th  February. 


CHAP.  m. 

Aleander  admitted  to  the  Diet — Aleander's  Addres|— Luther  accused—Home  defended 
— Appeal  to  Charles  against  Luther— Effect  of  the  Nuncio's  Address. 

The  nuncio  prepared  for  the  solemn  audience.  The  task  waa 
important,  but  Aleander  was  worthy  of  it.  The  ambassador  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  was  suiTounded  with  all  the  splendour  of  his 
office ;  he  was  moreover  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his 
age.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  looked  forward  to  the  sitting 
not  without  fear.  The  Elector,  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition, 
kept  away,  but  he  ordered  some  of  his  counsellors  to  attend  and 
give  heed  to  the  nuncio's  address. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Aleander  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  as  - 
scmbled  princes.  Men's  minds  were  excited ;  several  thought 
of  Annas  or  Caiaphas  repairing  to  Filate's  judgment  hall  to  demand 
the  life  of  him  who  was  "  perverting  the  nationy'^  At  the  moment 
when  the  nuncio  was  about  to  step  across  the  threshold,  the  officer 
of  the  Diet  (says  Pallavicini,)  came  briskly  up  to  him,  took  him 
by  the  breast,  and  shoved  him  back."  ^  "He  was  a  Lutheran  at 
heart,"  adds  the  Roman  historian.  If  the  story  is  true,  it  doubt- 
less betrays  strange  passion  in  the  officer,  but  at  the  same  tinne, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  powerful  influence  which  Luther's  doctrine 

1  Luke,  xxiil,  2.         a  <«  Pugnis  ejus  pcctori  admotis  repulerit.    <Pa.'Javicini,  i,  p.  112.) 
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liad  produced  even  on  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Lnperial  Council. 
Proud  Aleauder,  haughtily  diMwing  himself  up,  moved  on  and 
entered  the  hall.  Never  had  Rome  been  called  to  make  her  apo- 
logy before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  nuncio  placed  before  him 
the  judicial  documents  which  he  judged  necessary,  the  works  ol 
Luther,  and  the  papal  bulls.  Silence  being  called,  he  spoke  as 
foUo-vvs  ^ — 

"  Most  august  emperor! — most  puissant  princes ! — most  excellent 
deputies  !  I  come  before  you  to  maintain  a  cause  for  which  my 
heart  bm-ns  with  the  most  ardent  affection.  The  subject  is  tlio 
preservation  on  my  master's  head  of  that  tiara  which  is  reverenced 
by  all,  the  maintenance  of  that  papal  throne,  for  which  I  am  ready 
to  give  my  body  to  the  flames,  could  the  monster  who  has  engen- 
dered the  growing  heresy  be  consmned  by  the  same  pile,  and 
mingle  his  ashes  with  mine.* 

"  N'o  1  the  disagi-eement  between  Luther  and  Rome  turns  not 
on  the  interests  of  the  pope.  Luther's  books  are  before  me,  and 
any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  may  perceive  that  the  holy  doc- 
trhies  of  the  Chm'ch  are  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  teaches 
that  those  only  communicate  worthily  whose  consciences  are  filled 
with  sadness  and  confusion  for  their  sins,  and  that  there  is  no 
justification  in  baptism,  without  faith  in  the  promise  of  which  bap- 
tism is  the  pledge. 2  He  denies  the  necessity  of  our  works  to  obtain 
celestial  glory.  He  denies  that  we  have  liberty  and  power  to  ob- 
serve natm-al  and  divine  law.  He  affirms  that  we  sin  necessarily  in 
all  om'  actions.  Did  ever  the  arsenal  of  hell  send  forth  arrows  better 
fitted  to  loose  the  reins  of  modesty  ?  ...  He  preaches  the  abolition 
of  religious  vows.  Can  more  sacrilegious  impiety  be  imagined  ?  .  . . 
What  desolation  Avill  not  be  seen  in  the  world  when  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  leaven  of  the  people  shall  have  thro^Ti  aside 
their  sacred  vestments,  abandoned  the  temples  which  re-echoed 
with  theii'  holy  h}'mns,  and  plunged  into  adidter}^,  incest,  and 
dissoluteness  !  .  .  . 

"  Shall  I  enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this  audacious  monk?  He 
sins  against  the  dead,  for  he  denies  pm-gatory ;  he  sins  against 
heaven,  for  he  says,  he  would  not  believe  an  angel  from  heaven : 
he  sins  against  the  Chm*ch,  for  he  pretends  that  all  Christians  are 

1 "  Dummodo  mecum  uua  monstrum  nascentis  hjeresis  arderet."  (PaUavicini,  i,  j). 
dl.)  Seckendorft;  and  after  him  several  Protestant  historians,  insist  that  Pallavicini 
himself  composed  the  address  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Aleander.  It  is  true 
tlie  Cardinal  historian  states,  that  he  gave  it  the  form  in  which  it  appears  ;  but  he 
inthnatcs  the  sources  from  which  lie  drew  it,  particularly  the  .letters  of  Aleauder 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  (Acta  Wormatiae,  fol.  GG  and  99.)  I  think, 
therefore,  that  to  reject  it  altogether  would  betray  partiality.  I  have  collected  som 
additional  passages  of  the  speech  from  other  sources,  Protestant  and  Romish.    .    . 

2  "  Baptismum  neminem  justificare,  sed  iidem  in  verbum  promissionis  cui  additur 
iJaptismus."  (Cochloeus.  Act.  Luth.  28.)  That  no  man  is  justified  by  baptism,  but 
only  by  faith,  in  the  word  of  the  promise  to  which  baptism  is  annexed. 
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priests  ;  he  sins  against  the  saints,  for  he  despises  their  venerable 
writings  ;  he  sins  against  the  councils,  for  he  terms  that  of  Con- 
stance an  assembly  of  demons  ;  he  sins  against  the  world,  for  he 
forbids  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  any  one  who  has 
not  committed  a  mortal  sin.^  Some  say  he  is  a  pious  man  .  .  . 
I  have  no  wish  to  attack  his  life,  I  would  only  remind  this  assem- 
bly that  the  devU  deceives  men  by  semblances  of  truth." 

Aleander  having  spoken  of  the  condemnation  of  purgatory  by 
the  council  of  Florence,  laid  the  papal  bull  on  this  council  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  took  it  up  and 
handed  it  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  who  received  it 
reverently,  and  passed  it  to  the  other  princes.  The  nuncio,  hav- 
ing thus  accused  Luther,  now  proceeded  to  the  second  point,  which 
was  to  justify  Eome. 

"  At  Rome,"  says  Luther,  "  they  promise  one  thing  with  tne 
lip  and  do  its  opposite  with  the  hand.  If  this  fact  is  true,  must  not 
the  inference  be  the  veiy  reverse  of  what  he  draws  from  it  ?  If 
the  ministers  of  a  religion  live  conformably  to  its  precepts  it  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  false.     Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans 

.  .  Such  is  that  of  JNIahomet,  and  that  of  Luther  himself ;  but 
such  is  not  the  religion  which  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  teach  us.  Yes, 
the  doctrine  which  they  confess  condemns  all  as  faulty,  several 
as  culpalile,  and  some  even  (I  say  it  candidly)  as  criminal. ^  .  ,  . 
This  doctrine  delivers  their  actions  to  the  censure  of  men  dur- 
ing theii'  life,  and  to  historical  infamy  after  their  death. ^  Xow 
what  pleasure,  what  advantage,  I  ask,  could  the  pontiffs  have 
found  in  inventing  such  a  religion  ? 

"  The  Chm-ch,  it  will  be  said,  was  not  governed  in  primitive 
times  by  Roman  pontiffs — What  must  the  conclusion  be  ?  Witii 
such  arguments  they  might  persuade  men  to  live  on  acorns,  and 
princesses  to  be  then-  o^vn  washenvomen.' 

But  it  was  against  his  adversary,  the  Reformer,  that  the  nuncio 
chiefly  dii'ected  his  attack.  Full  of  indignation  against  those  who 
said  that  he  ought  to  be  heard,  he  exclaimed,  "  Luther  wiU  not 
allow  any  one  to  instruct  him.  The  pope  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
but  he  did  not  obey.  The  pope  summoned  him  to  Augs'burg  before 
his  legate,  and  he  would  not  appear  without  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  emperor,  i.  e.  until  the  hands  of  the  legate  were  tied,  and  no- 
thing left  free  to  him  but  his  tongue.*  "  All ! "  said  Aleander, 
turning  towards  Charles  V,  "  I  supplicate  yom'  imperial  majesty 

1  "  Weil  er  verbiete  jemand  mit  Todes  Strafe  zu  belegen  der  nicht  ein  Todtsiinde 
begangen."    (Seckend.  p.  333.)  2  <«  Multos  ut  quadantenus  reos,  nonnuUos 

(dicaui  ingenue)  ut  scelestos."    (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  101.)  3  «  Liuguarum 

vituperation!  dum  vivunt,  historiarum  infaminae  post  mortem.    (Ibid.)  *  Quod 

Idem  crat,  ac  re^incti  legati  brachiis  et  lingua  solum  soluta."    (Ibid.  p.  1090 
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not  to  do  what  would  issue  in  disgi'ace.  Literfcre  not  ^Yith  a  mat- 
ter of  which  laics  have  no  right  to  take  cognisance.  Do  yoiu'  own 
work.  Let  Luther's  doctrine  be  interdicted  throughout  the  empure : 
let  his  writings  be  everywhere  burnt.  Fear  not :  there  is  enough 
in  tlie  Amtings  of  Luther  to  burn  a  hundi'cd  thousand  heretics.^ 
.  .  .  And  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  .  .  .  The  populace  ?  Before  the 
battle  they  seem  terrible  fi'om  then"  insolence  ;  in  the  battle  they 
are  contemptible  from  their  cowardice.  Foreign  princes  ?  The 
king  of  France  has  prohibited  Luther's  doctrine  from  entering  his 
Idngdom,  while  the  kmg  of  Great  Britain  is  preparing  a  blow  for  it 
with  his  royal  hand.  You  know  what  the  feelings  of  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Spain  are,  and  none  of  your  neighbours,  how  gi-eat  soever  the 
€nmity  he  may  bear  to  yourself,  wishes  you  any  thing  so  bad  as 
this  heresy.  If  the  house  of  our  enemy  is  adjacent  to  our  own  we 
may  wish  him  fever,  but  not  pestilence.  .  .  .  AVlio  are  all  these  Lu- 
therans ?  A  huddle  of  insolent  gi-ammarians,  corrapt  priests,  disor- 
derly monks,  ignorant  advocates,  degi'aded  nobles,  common  people 
misled  and  perverted.  Is  not  the  Catholic  party  far  more  num- 
erous, able,  and  poweifiil?  A  unanimous  decree  of  this  assembly 
will  enlighten  the  simple,  give  warning  to  the  imprudent,  deter- 
mine those  who  are  hesitating,  and  confirm  the  feeble.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  axe  is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  this  poisonous  shrub,  if  the  fatal 
stroke  is  not  given  to  it,  then  .  .  .  .  I  see  it  covering  the  heritage 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  its  branches,  changing  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  into  a  howling  forest,  transforming  the  Idngdom  of  God  into 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  throwing  Germany  into  the  friglitful  state 
of  barbarism  and  desolation  to  which  Asia  has  been  reduced  by 
the  superstition  of  Mahomet." 

The  nuncio  ceased.  He  had  spoken  for  three  hours.  The  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence  had  moved  the  assembly.  "  The  princes 
shaken  and  alanned,"  says  Cochloeus,  "  looked  at  each  other;  and 
munnurs  were  soon  heard  from  different  quarters  against  Luther 
and  his  partisans.^  Had  the  mighty  Luther  been  present, 
had  he  been  peraiitted  to  answer  the  discourse,  had  he,  availing 
himself  of  the  concession  forced  from  the  Roman  orator  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  old  master,  the  infamous  Borgia,  been  per- 
mitted to  show  that  these  arguments,  designed  to  defend  Rome, 
constituted  her  condemnation,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  gave 
proof  of  her  iniquity  was  not  invented  by  him,  as  the  orator  said, 
but  was  the  veiy  religion  which  Christ  had  g;iven  to  the  vrorld,  and 
which  the  refonnation  was  establishing  in  its  primitive  lustre, 

1  Dass  100,000  Ketzer  ihrenthalben  verbrannt  werdcn.     (Seckend.  p.  332.) 
=  Vchementcr  exterriti  atque  commoti,  iiUcr  alterum  intuebantar,  atque  in  Luther. 
■■mn  ejusque  fautores  murmurare  cceperuiit.    (Cochl.,  \<,  28.) 
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could  he  have  presented  an  exact  and  animated  picture  of  the 
eiTors  and  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  shown  how  it  had  perverted  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  into  an  instrument  of  aggTandisemcnt  and 
rapine, — the  effect  of  the  nuncio's  harangue  would  have  been  neu- 
tralised at  the  moment  of  its  delivery ;  but  nobody  rose  to  speak. 
The  assembly  remained  under  the  impression  of  the  address,  and, 
excited  and  earned  away,  showed  themselves  ready  violently  to 
eradicate  the  heresy  of  Luther  from  the  soil  of  the  empire.^ 

Still  the  victory  was  only  apparent.  It  was  the  Avill  of  God 
that  Kome  should  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  rea- 
sons and  her  strength.  The  gi-eatest  of  her  orators  had  addi'essed 
the  assembled  princes,  and  said  all  that  Kome  had  to  say.  But 
the  last  cilbrt  of  the  papacy  was  the  veiy  thing  which  was  des- 
tined to  become,  in  regard  to  several  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  the 
signal  of  her  defeat.  If,  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  truth,  it 
is  necessary  to  proclaim  it  aloud,  so  in  order  to  secure  the  destruc- 
tion of  eiTor,  it  is  sufficient  to  publish  it  without  reserve.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  com*se,  shpuld  be 
concealed.     The  light  judges  all  things. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Sentiments  of  the  Princes — Speech  of  Duke  George — Character  of  tl:e  Reformation 
— A  hundred  and  one  grievances — Charles  yields — Tactics  of  Aleander — The 
Grandees  of  Spain — Luther's  peace— Death  and  not  Retractation. 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  wear  off  these  first  impressions,  as  always 
happens  when  an  orator  shrouds  the  emptiness  of  his  arguments  in 
high  sounding  phrases. 

The  majority  of  the  princes  were  ready  to  sacrifice  Luther,  but 
none  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  the  re- 
di'css  of  German  gi'ievances.  There  was  no  objection  to  give 
up  the  insolent  monk  who  had  dared  to  speak  so  loud,  but  it 
was  \vished  to  make  the  pope  so  much  the  more  sensible  of  the 
justice  of  a  refonn  which  was  demanded  by  the  heads  of  the 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  it  Was  the  gi'eatest  personal  enemy  of 
Luther,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  spoke  most  energetically 
against  the  encroachments  of  Eome.  The  gi-andson  of  Podiebrad, 
King  of  Bohemia,  reptdsed  by  the  doctrines  of  gi'ace  which  the  Re- 
fonner  proclaimed,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  a 

1  Lutheranam  hneresin  esse  funditus  evellendam.  (Pallavicini,  i,  p.  101,  Roscoe's 
LifeofLeoX,  p.60,) 

2  k 
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moral  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  Avhat  irritated  him  so  mnclr 
against  tlic  monk  of  AVittcmberg,  was  that  he  had  spoiled  the 
whole  affair  by  his  despised  doctrines.  But  now,  seeing  the  nuncio 
sought  to  confound  Luther  and  reform  in  one  common  condemnation, 
George  suddenl}-  stood  up  among  the  assembled  princes,  and,  i& 
the  great  astonishment  of  tliose  who  laiew  his  hatred  to  the  Re- 
former, said,  ''The  Diet  must  not  forget  the  grievances  of  which  it 
complains  against  the  Court  of  Home.  What  abuses  have  crept 
into  our  states!  The  annats  which  the  emperor  granted  freely 
for  the  good  of  Christendom  now  denianded  as  a  debt — the  Roman 
courtiers  every  day  inventing  new  ordinances,  in  order  to  absorb, 
sell,  and  fann  out  ecclesiastical  benefices — a  multitude  of  trans- 
gressions winked  at;  rich  offenders  unworthily  tolerated,  while 
tliose  who  have  no  means  of  ransom  arc  punished  without  pity — 
the  popes  incessantly  bestowing  expectancies  and  reversions  oa 
the  inmates  of  their  palace,  to  the  detriment  of  those  to  whom 
the  benefices  belong — the  commendams  of  abbej'S  and  con- 
vents of  Rome  conferred  on  cardinals,  bishops,  and  prelates,  whoi 
appropriate  their  revenues,  so  that  there  is  not  one  monk  in  con- 
lents  which  ought  to  have  twenty  or  thirty — stations  multiplied 
without  end,  and  indulgence  shops  established  in  all  the  streets  and 
squares  of  our  cities,  shops  of  St.  Anthony,  shops  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  St.  Hubert,  of  St.  Cornelius,  of  St.  Vincent,  and  many 
others  besides — societies  purchasing  from  Rome  the  right  of  hold- 
ing such  markets,  then  purchasing  from  their  bishop  the  I'ight  of 
exhibiting  their  wares,  and,  in  order  to  procure  all  this  money, 
draining  and  emptying  the  pockets  of  the  poor — the  indulgences 
which  ought  to  be  granted  solely  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
which  ought  to  be  merited  only  by  pra3-ers,  fastings,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  sold  at  a  regular  price — the  officials  of  the  bishop, 
oppressing  those  in  luunble  life  with  penances  for  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, debauchery,  the  violation  of  this  or  that  feast  day,  while,  af; 
the  same  time,  not  even  censuring  ecclesiastics  who  ore  guilty 
of  the  same  crimes — penances  imposed  on  the  penitent,  and  artfully 
arranged,  so  that  he  soon  falls  anew  into  the  same  fault,  and  pays  so 
much  the  more  money.^. . .  Such  are  some  of  the  crying  abuses  of 
Rome;  all  sense  of  shame  has  been  cast  off,  and  one  thing  only  is 
pursued  . . .  money!  money!  Hence  preachers  who  ought  to  teach 
the  truth,  now  do  nothing  more  than  retail  lies — lies,  which  are 
not  only  tolerated,  but  recompensed,  because  the  more  they  lie,  the 
more  they  gain.  From  this  polluted  well  comes  forth  all  this 
polluted  water.     Debauchery  goes  hand  in   hand  with  avarice. 

1  Sondern  dass  cr  est  bald  wieder  tcgehe  und  mehr  Geld  erlegen  musse.  (A-Trhires 
of  Weimar,  Seckend  p.  8?8.>  
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The  officials  cause  women  to  come  to  their  houses  under  divers  pre- 
texts, and  strive  to  seduce  them,  sometimes  by  menaces,  sometimes 
by  presents ;  or,  if  they  cannot  succeed,  injure  them  in  their  repn- 
tation.i  Ah !  the  scandals  caused  by  the  clergy  precipitate  multi- 
tudes of  poor  souls  into  eternal  condemnation !  There  must  be  a 
universal  reform,  and  this  reform  must  be  accomplished  by  sum- 
moning a  general  Council.  Wherefore,  most  excellent  princes  and 
lords,  with  submission  I  implore  yon  to  lose  no  time  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter."  Several  days  after  Aleander's 
address,  Duke  George  produced  the  list  of  giievances  which  he 
had  enumerated.  This  important  document  is  presei-ved  in  the 
archives  of  Weimar. 

Luther  had  not  spoken  more  forcibly  against  the  abuses  of  Rome 
but  he  had  done  something  more.  The  duke  pointed  out  the  evil, 
Luther  had,  along  with  the  evil,  pointed  out  both  the  cause  and 
the  cure.  He  had  shomi  that  the  sinner  receives  the  true  indul- 
gence, that  which  comes  from  God,  solely  by  faith  in  the  gi-ace  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  simple  but  powerful  doctrine  had 
overturned  all  the  markets  established  by  the  priests.  "  How  can 
one  become  pious?"  asked  he  one  day.  "A  Cordelier  -will  reply  Pit 
on  a  gi-ey  hood,  and  tie  a  cord  round  your  waist.  A  Roman  wil 
reply.  Hear  mass,  and  fast.  But  a  Christian  will  say,  Faith  in 
Christ  alone  justifies  and  saves.  Before  works  we  must  have  eter 
nal  life.  Alter  we  are  Vjorn  anew,  and  made  children  of  God  by 
the  word  of  gi-ace,  then  it  is  we  do  good  works."  ^ 

The  duke  spoke  the  language  of  a  secular  prince — Luther, 
the  language  of  a  reforaicr.  The  great  sore  of  the  Chiuxh  wan 
that  she  had  devoted  herself  entirely  to  externals ;  had  made  aP, 
her  works  and  her  gi*aces  to  consist  of  outAvard  and  material  things. 
Indulgences  had  carried  this  to  its  extreme  point,  and  pardon, 
the  most  spiritual  thing  in  Christianity,  had  been  purchased  in  shop-4 
like  meat  and  drink.  The  gi'eat  work  of  Luther  consisted  in  his  avail 
ing  himself  of  this  extreme  point  in  the  degeneracy  of  Christendom; 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  individual  and  the  Church  to  the  primitive 
source  of  life,  and  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Spmt  within 
the  sanctuaiy  of  the  heart.  Here,  as  often  happens,  the  cm-e  sprung 
out  of  the  disease,  and  the  two  extremes  met.  Henceforward  the. 
Church,  which  during  so  many  ages  had  been  developed  externally 
by  ceremonies,  observances,  and  human  practices,  began  again  to 
be  developed  within  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Tlie  duke's  addi'ess  produced  the  gi-eater  effect  from- his  opposi- 
tion to  Luther  being  well  known.     Other  members  of  the  Diet 

1  Dass  sie  Weibesbilder  uviter  inancherley  schein  beschickeri,  selbigc  sodann  mit 
Drohungcn  mid  Geschenken  su  fallen  sucben,  oder  iti  clnon  bosen  vcn' acht  bringeu. 
(Weimar  Arch.  Seek,,  p.  330.)  2  l.  Qp,  (W.)  xxii,  V-S5-75'.'. 
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stated  diiferent  grievances.  The  ecclesiastical  princes  themselves 
supported  these  complaints.^  "We  have  a  pontiff,"  said  they, 
"  who  spends  his  life  in  hunting  and  pleasm-e.  The  benefices  of  Ger- 
many are  given  at  Rome  to  huntsmen,  domestics,  gi'ooms,  stable  boys, 
Dody  servants,  and  other  people  of  that  class,  ignorant  unpolished 
people,  without  capacity,  and  entu-e  strangers  to  Germany."  ^  The 
Diet  appointed  a  commission  tc  :ollect  all  these  grievances.  Their 
nmnber  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  one.  A  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  priujes,  presented  the  list  to  the  em- 
peror, imploring  him  to  give  redress,  iw  he  had  engaged  to  do  at  his 
election.  "  How  many  Christian  souls  are  lOst?  "  said  tliey  to  Charles 
V.  "How  many  depredations,  how  muui  extortion,  are  caused 
by  the  scandals  with  which  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom  is 
envh-oned?  The  ruin  and  dishonour  of  om*  people  must  be  pre- 
vented. Therefore,  we  all,  in  a  body,  suppKcate  you  most  humbly, 
but  also  most  urgently,  to  ordain  a  general  refomiatiou,  to  under- 
take it,  and  to  accompUsh  it."^  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  Chris- 
tian society,  an  unseen  power  influencing  princes  and  then-  subjects, 
a  wisdom  from  above  dragging  forward  even  the  adversaries  of  the 
Reformation,  and  preparing  that  emancipation  whose  appointed 
15  our  had  at  length  arrived. 

Charles  could  not  be  insensible  to  these  remonsti-ances  of  the 
empire.  Neither  himself  nor  the  nuncio  had  expected  them.  His 
confessor  had  even  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  him 
if  he  did  not  refonn  the  Church.  The  emperor  immediately  with- 
drcAV  the  edict  which  ordered  Luthers  writings  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tuted a  provisional  order  remitting  these  books  to  the  magis- 
trates. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembly,  who  were  desnous  that  the 
Reformer  should  appear.  It  is  unjust,  said  his  friends,  to  condemn 
Luther  without  having  heard  him,  and  without  Imowing  from 
liimself  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  books  which  are  proposed 
to  be  burnt.  His  doctrine,  said  his  opponents,  has  so  taken  pos- 
session of  men's  hearts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  then  progress 
without  hearing  him.  There  need  be  no  discussion  with  him.  If 
be  avows  his  writings,  and  refuses  to  retract  them,  then  all  of  us, 
electors,  princes,  states  of  the  whole  empire,  trae  to  the  faith  of  our 
ancestors,  will,  in  a  body,  aid  your  majesty,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  in  the  execution  of  your  decrees.* 

I  Seckend.  Vovrede  Yon  Frick,  -  Biicksenmeistern,  Falkncrn,  Pfistern, 

Eseltreibern,  Stallknechten,  Trabanten  .  .  .  (Kapp's  Nachlese  niitzl  Ref.  Urkundeu, 
iii,  p.  2(j2.)  3  Dass  einc  Bosscrung  uud  gemuine  Reformation  gcschehe.   (Ibid, 

p.  /.n.)  ♦  L.  Op.  (L.)  3udi,  p.  5G7. 
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Aleandcr,  alarmed,  di'eading  both  the  mtrepidity  of  Luther  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  princes,  immediately  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
preventing  the  Eeformer's  compearance.  He  went  from  the  mini- 
sters of  Charles  to  the  princes  who  were  most  disposed  to  favour 
the  pope,  and  from  these  princes  to  the  emperor  himself. ^  "It  is 
nnla^vful,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  into  question  what  the  sovereign 
pontiff  has  decided.  There  will  be  no  discussion  with  Luther,  rou 
say  ;  but  continued  he,  ■^^^ll  not  the  power  of  this  audacious  man. 
will  not  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  tongue,  and 
the  mysterious  spirit  Avhich  animates  him,  be  sufficient  to  excite 
some  sedition  ?  -  Several  already  venerate  him  as  a  saint,  and  you 
everpvhere  meet  with  his  portrait  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory, 
as  round  the  head  of  the  Blessed.  If  it  is  detennined  to  cite  him, 
at  least  let  it  be  without  giving  him  the  protection  of  public  faith." -^ 
These  last  words  were  meant  to  frighten  Luther,  or  prepare  his  ruin. 

The  nuncio  found  easy  access  to  the  grandees  of  Spain.  In 
Spain,  as  in  Gemiany,  the  opposition  to  the  Dominican  inquisitors 
was  national.  The  yoke  of  the  inquisition,  wliich  had  been  dis- 
continued for  a  tim^,  fiad  just  been  re-established  by  Charles.  A 
numerous  party  kj  the  Peninsula  sympathised  -with  Luther ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  the  great,  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  again 
met  with  what  they  had  hated  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Inflamed 
with  the  most  violent  fanaticism,  they  were  bent  on  annihilating 
the  new  heresy.  In  particular,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Alba,  was 
transported  with  rage  whenever  the  subject  of  Reformation  was 
mooted.*  His  wish  would  have  been  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  all 
its  adherents.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  called  to  appear,  and  yet 
his  mere  name  was  abeady  agitating  all  the  gi-andees  of  Christendom 
then  assembled  at  Worms. 

The  man  who  was  thus  agitating  the  mighty  of  the  earth  was  t!ie 
only  one  who  seemed  to  be  at  peace.  The  news  from  Worms  were 
alarming.  Even  Luther's  friends  were  frightened.  "  Nothing 
now  is  left  us  but  our  wishes  and  our  prayers,"  wrote  Melancthon 
to  Spalatin.  "Oh  !  if  God  would  deign  to  ransom  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  people  by  my  blood."  ^  But  Luther  was  a  stranger  to  fear. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  his  peaceful  ceU,  he  sat  do^vn  to  meditate, 
applying  to  himself  the  words  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
when  she  exclaimed,  "iliy  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.  For  he  that  is  mighty  has  done  for  me 

1  Qnam  ob  rem  sedulo  contestatus  est  apud  Caesaris  administios  ...  (Pallavicini, 
i,  p.  113.)  2  Lingua  proinptus,  ardore  vultus,  et  oris  spiritu  ad  coiicitandam 

seditionem .  .  .  (Ibid.)  s  Haud  certe  fidem  publicam  illi  prsebendarn  .  .  . 

(Ibid.)  *  Alboe  dux  videbatur  aliquando  furentibus  modis  agitari  .  .  .  (Pal- 

lavicini, i,  p.  362.)  5  Utinam  Deus  redimat  nostro  sanguine  salutem  Christiaai 

populi.    (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  302.) 
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great  tilings^  and  holy  is  His  name.  He  has  shown  strength  with 
his  arm;  he  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats^  and  exalted 
them  of  loiv  degree.^^^  The  following  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  fiUed  Luther's  heart .  .  .  "  '  He  that  is  mighty,'  says  Mary. 
Oh !  how  gi'eat  boldness  on  the  part  of  a  young  gui !  With  a 
siagle  "word  she  strikes  aU  the  strong  with  languor,  all  the  mighty 
with  feebleness,  all  the  wise  with  folly,  and  all  those  whose  name 
is  glorious  on  the  earth  with  ignomim^,  and  lays  at  the  feet  of  God 
all  strength,  all  power,  all  wisdom,  all  gloiy.^  '  His  arm,'  continues 
she,  and  she  thus  appeals  to  that  power  by  which  he  acts  of  himself, 
and  without  the  agency  of  his  creatm-es — a  mysterious  power  ope- 
rating in  secrec}'  and  in  silence,  until  his  purpose  is  accomplished. 
Hence  destruction  comes  before  any  one  is  aware  of  its  approach ; 
hence  elevation,  when  no  one  is  thinking  of  it.  He  leaves  his  children 
in  oppression  and  feebleness,  so  that  each  of  them  says  to  himself, 
*  AVe  are  all  lost ! '  Then,  however,  they  are  most  strong.  For  it  is 
^N'here  the  power  of  man  ends  that  the  power  of  God  begins.  Only 
lot  faith  wait  upon  Him  .  .  .  And,  on  the  other  hand,  God  permits 
his  adversaries  to  increase  thek  power  and  gi'andem-.  He  with- 
di'aws  from  them  the  aid  of  his  strength,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
hiflatcd  with  their  own.^  He  leaves  them  void  of  his  eternal  wis- 
dom, and  lets  them  fill  themselves  with  their  wisdom  of  a  day. 
And  while  they  lise  up  in  the  gi'catness  of  their  might,  the  arm  ot 
the  Lord  keeps  back,  and  theii*  work  .  .  .  vanishes  like  a  soap 
bubble  when  it  bm-sts  in  the  air." 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  March,  at  the  moment  when  his  name  was 
filling  the  imperial  city  with  alarm,  that  Luther  finished  this  expo- 
sition of  the  Magnificat. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  tranquil  in  his  retreat.  Spalatin, 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  Elector,  sent  him  a  note  of  the 
articles  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  demand  a  retractation  from 
him.  A  retractation  after  the  refusal  at  Augsbm-g  !*  ....  "Fear 
not,"  he  Tn-ote  to  Spalatin,  "that  I  will  retract  a  single  syllable, 
since  theii'  only  argument  is  to  insist  that  my  -wi-itings  are  opposed 
to  the  rites  of  what  they  call  the  Church.  If  the  Emperor  Charles 
summon  me  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retracting,  I  wiU  answer  him 
that  I  will  remain  here  ;  and  it  will  be  just  the  same  tiling  as  if  I 
had  been  to  Worms  and  cotj^  ]„\ck  again.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  emperor  chooses  to  summon  me  in  order  that  I  may  be 
put  to  death,  I  am  ready  to  repair  at  his  call ;  for,  with  the  help  of 
Christ,  I  will  not  desert  his  word  on  the  battle-field.     I  know  it : 

1  Luke,  i,  46-55.  "  Magnificat.  L.  Op.  Wittemberg,  Deutsch.  Ausg.  iii,  p» 

11,  etc.  3  Er  zieht  seine  Krafi't  heraus  uiid  laesst  sic  von  eigener  Krafft  sicli 

auf  blascn.    (L.  Op.  Wittcmb.  Deutsch.  Ausg.  iii,  pp.  11,  etc.)  *  Si  ad  me  oc- 

cidendum  deinceps  voeare  velit.  .  .  ofFcrara  me  venturum.     (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  Z'i.) 
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these  bloody  men  will  never  rest  till  they  have  deprived  me  of  life 
Oh,  that  none  but  papists  would  become  guilty  of  my  blood  l" 


CHAP.  V. 

Will  a  Safe-conduct  be  given  ? — Safe-conduct — WiU  Luther  go  ?— Iloly  Thursday  at 
Rome — The  Pope  and  Luther. 

At  length  the  emperor  decided.  The  appearance  of  Luther  be- 
fore the  Diet  seemed  the  only  thing  fitted  to  bring  this  aifair  whicli 
occupied  the  whole  empire,  to  some  kind  of  tennination.  Charles 
V  resolved  to  cite  him,  but  Avithout  giving  him  a  safe-conduct. 
Here  Frederick  again  began  to  act  as  his  protector.  Every  body 
saw  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Reformer.  Luther's  friends, 
says  Cochlocus,  were  afraid  that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
pope,  or  that  the  emperor  himself  would  put  him  to  death  as  un- 
worthy, on  account  of  his  obstinate  heresy,  that  any  faith  should 
be  kept  with  him.^  On  this  subject  there  was  a  long  and  keen 
debate  among  the  princes.^  Struck,  at  last,  >vith  the  general  agi- 
tation then  prevailing  almost  throughout  the  whole  population  of 
Germany,  and  afraid  that,  as  Luther  passed  along,  some  sudden 
tumult  or  dangerous  sedition  might  break  forth,^  (doubtless  in 
favour  of  the  Reformer,)  the  princes  deemed  it  -wise  to  calm  men's 
minds  on  Ms  account,  and  not  only  the  emperor,  but  also  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  Duke  George,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  througli 
whose  states  he  had  to  pass,  each  gave  him  a  safe-conduct. 

On  the  6th  March,  1521,  Charles  V  signed  the  following  sum- 
mons addi-essed  to  Luther : — 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  elected  Roman  Emperor,  always 
Augustus,  etc.,  etc. 

"Honourable,  dear,  and  pious!  We,  and  the  States  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  having  resolved  to  make  an  inquest  touching  the  doctrine 
imd  the  books  which  yon  have  published  for  some  time  past 
have  given  you,  to  come  here  and  return  to  a  place  of  safety 
our  safe-conduct  and  that  of  the  empire  here  subjoined.  Our 
sincere  desire  is  that  you  immediately  prepare  for  this  journey, 
in  order  that,  in  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  mentioned  in  om- 
safe-conduct  you  may  be  here  certainly,  and  without  fail.  Have 
no  apprehension  of  either  injustice  or  violence.  We  will  linnly 
enforce  our  safe-conduct  under-written,  and  we  expect  that  you 

^  Tauquam  perfido  ha;retico  nulla  sit  servanda  fides.    (CochloRUS.p.  28.) 
2  "  Longa  consultatio  difficilisque  disceptatio."    (Ibid.)  ^  Cum  autem  grandia 

.nbiquc  per  Germaniain  fere  totsm  exoitata  esset  .  ,  .  animorum  commotio.''^  ilbil.) 
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■\viil  answer  to  our  cail.     In  so  doijig  you  will  follow  o'jr  serionB 
aavics. 

''  Given  at  our  imperial  city  of  Worms,  the  sixth  day  of  IMarch, 
in  the  year  of  om-  Lord,  1521,  and  in  the  second  of  our  reign. 

"  Charles, 

"By  order  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor,  with  his  own  hand, 
Albert,  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  Arch-chaucellor.  Nicolas  ZwyV 

The  safe-conduct  enclosed  in  this  letter  bore  the  following  ad- 
dress : — "  To  the  honourable^  our  dear  and  pious  doctor  Martin 
Luther^  of  the  order  of  the  Augustins^ 

It  began  thus : — 

"We,  Charles,  fifth  of  the  name,  by  the  gi'ace  of  God,  elected 
Roman  Emperor,  always  Augustus,  King  of  Spain,  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  of  Jerasalem,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  etc.,  Arch- 
Duke  of  Austria,  Dul^c  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Hapsbm-g,  Flanders, 
the  T}Tol,  etc.,  etc." 

Then  the  Idng  of  so  many  nations  giving  to  wit  that  he  had 
simimoned  before  limi  an  Augustin  monk  named  Luther,  ordered 
all  princes,  lords,  magistrates,  and  others,  to  respect  the  safe-con- 
duct which  he  gave  him,  under  pain  of  pmiishment  by  the  emperor 
and  the  emph-e.^ 

Thus  the  emperor  gave  the  title  of  *'dear,  lionourable,  ana 
pious,"  to  a  man  at  whose  head  the  Chm-ch  had  launched  her 
excommunication.  It  had  been  Avished,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
document,  to  remove  all  distrust  from  the  mind  of  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Gaspard  Sturm  was  appointed  to  carry  this  message  to 
the  Eeformer,  and  accompany  him  to  Wonns.  The  Elector,  di'ead- 
ing  the  public  indignation,  "v\TOte,  on  the  12th  March,  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Wittemberg  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  eviiperor's  officer, 
and,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  provide  him  with  a  guard.  The  herald 
set  out. 

Thus  the  designs  of  God  were  accomplished.  God  was  pleased 
to  set  upon  a  lull  that  light  which  he  had  Idndled  in  the  world,  and 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  without  Imowing  it,  were  forthwith  in 
motion  to  execute  his  design.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  exalt  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  An  act  of  his  power  suffices  to  raise  the 
humble  child  of  Mansfeld  from  an  obscure  hut  to  the  palace 
where  kings  are  assembled.  In  regard  to  Him,  there  is  nothing 
smaD,  nothing  gi'cat.  When  he  wills  it,  Charles  V  and  Luther 
meet  face  to  face. 

But  will  Luther  obey  this  citation  ?  His  best  friends  were  in 
doubt.  The  Elector  on  the  25th  of  March  ^vi'ote  his  brother — 
"  Doctor  Martin  is  summoned  hither,  but  I  know  not  if  he  will 

1  Lucas  Cranach's  Stammbuch,  etc.,  herau'gegeben,  v.  Chr.  v.  Mccheln,  p.  12. 
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^^jiOme.     I  cannot  augur  any  good  of  it."    Tiiree  weeks  la|er  (IGtli 

^^B|)ril),  this  excellent  prince  seeing  the  danger   increase  ^vrote 

'^^mew  to  Duke  John.     "  There  is  a  proclamation  against  Luther. 

Tlie  cardinals  and  bishops  attack  him  with  much  severity.     May 

God  turn  all  to  good.    Woidd  to  God  I  could  procm'c  him  an 

equitable  reception !"  ^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Worms  and  Wlttcmberg, 
the  Papacy  was  reiterating  its  blows.  On  the  28th  March,  the 
Thursday  before  Easf  t,  Rome  resounded  with  a  solemn  excom- 
munication. At  this  season  it  is  usual  to  publish  the  di*cadful 
bull  in  Cvena  Domini^  which  is  only  a  long  series  of  imprecations. 
On  that  day,  the  avenues  to  the  church  in  whicli  *;he  sovereign 
pontiff  was  to  officiate  were  occupied  at  an  early  hour  by  the 
papal  guards,  and  by  a  crowd  of  people  wlio  had  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  Basilisk  was  decorated  "with  branches  of 
laurel  and  mp-tle ;  wax  tapers  were  bm-ning  on  the  balcony 
of  the  chm'ch,  and  the  ostensorium  was  raised  upon  it.  All  at 
once  bells  make  the  ah*  re-echo  with  solemn  sounds ;  the  pope, 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  canied  in  a  chair,  appears  on 
the  balcony;  the  people  kneel,  all  heads  are  uncovered,  the 
colom'S  are  lowered,  the  muskets  gi'oundcd,  and  a  solemn  silence 
reigns.  Some  moments  after,  the  pope  slowly  stretches  out  his  hands, 
raises  them  towards  heaven,  then  bends  them  slowly  towards  the 
gji'ound,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  movement  is  repeated 
thrice,  and  the  ah'  echoes  anew  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  inti- 
mate the  pope's  benediction  to  the  surrounding  country ;  then  priests 
advance  with  impetuosity,  holding  lighted  torches,  which  they 
reverse,  brandish,  and  throw  about  with  violence,  to  represent  the 
flames  of  hell ;  the  people  arc  moved  and  agitated,  and  the  words 
of  malediction  are  heard  from  the  height  of  the  temple. ^ 

"When  Luther  was  informed  of  this  excommunication,  he  pub- 
lished the  tenor  of  it,  with  some  remarks,  'svritten  in  that  caustic 
style  in  which  he  so  much  excelled.  Although  this  publication 
did  not  appear  till  afterwards,  we  will  here  give  some  idea  of  it. 
Let  us  hear  the  high  priest  of  Christendom  on  the  balcony  of  his 
Basilisk,  and  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  answering  him  from  the 
bosom  of  Germany.* 
There  is  something  characteristic  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  voices. 

1  Die  CardiniBle  und  Bischofe  sind  Ihm  hart  zumeder  .  .  .  (Seckend,  p.  365.) 
*This  ceremony  is  described  in  different  works,  among  others—"  Tagebuch  einer 
Reise  durch  Deutschland  und  Italien."  (Berlin,  1S17,  iv,  p.  94.)  The  principal  for- 
malities are  of  earlier  date  than  the  days  of  Luther.  3  For  the  papal  bull 
and  Luther's  commentary,  see  "  Die  Bulla  vom  Abendlressin."  .  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  (L.y 
x\-iii,  p.  1.; 
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The  Pope.—''  Leo  Bishop." 

Luther. — "  Bishop  ...  as  a  wolf  is  a  shepherd  ;  for  the  bishop 
ought  to  exhort  according  to  the  doctrine  of  salration,  not  belch 
out  imprecations  and  maledictions." 

The  Pope. — " .  .  .  Servant  of  all  the  servants  of  God.  ..." 

Luther. — "  In  the  evening  when  we  are  dnmk;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing we  call  ourselves  Leo  lord  of  all  the  lords." 

The  Pope. — "  The  Roman  bishops,  om*  predecessors,  have  been 
wont,  on  this  festival,  to  employ  the  weapons  of  righteousness."  .  .  . 

Luther. — "  Which,  according  to  you,  are  excommunication  and 
anathema,  but  according  to  St.  Paul,  patience,  meekness,  and 
charity."   (2  Cor.  vi,  7.) 

TJie  Pope. — "  According  to  the  duty  of  the  apostolic  office,  and 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  Christian  faith." 

Luther — "  In  other  words,  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  pope/' 

The  Pope. — "  And  its  unity,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  tho 
members  with  Christ  then*  head .  .  .  and  with  his  vicar.   ..." 

Luther. — "  For  Christ  is  not  sufficient ;  one  more  than  he  is 
oecessaiy." 

Tlie  Pope. — "  To  guard  the  holy  communion  of  the  faithful, 
we  follow  the  ancient  custom,  and  excommunicate  and  anathema- 
tise on  the  part  of  God  Almighty  the  Father.  ' 

Luther. — "  Of  whom  it  is  said,  '  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  th^. 
world  to  condemn  the  world.''  "     (John,  iii,  17.) 

The  Pope. — " . . .  And  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spii'it,  and  according 
to  the  power  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul . . .  and  our  o'^-n. ..." 

Luther. — "And  myself!  says  the  ravenous  wolf,  as  if  the  power 
of  God  were  too  feeble  without  him." 

The  Pope. — "  We  cm*se  all  heretics, — the  Garasi,^  the  Patarini. 
the  Pauperes  of  Lyon,  the  Arnoldists,  the  Speronists,  the  Passa- 
gians,  the  Wickliffites,  the  Hussites,  the  Fraticelli." 

Luther. — "  For  they  wished  to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
■insisted  that  the  pope  should  be  sober  and  preach  the  Word  God." 

Tlie  Pope. — "  And  Martin  Luther  recently  condemned  by  ils 
for  a  similar  heresy,  as  well  as  all  his  adherents,  and  all,  whoso- 
-ever  they  be,  that  show  him  any  favom*." 

Luther. — "  I  thank  thee,  most  gi-acious  Pontiff,  for  condemning 
me  in  common  with  all  these  Christians.  I  count  it  an  honour  to 
liave  my  name  proclaimed  at  Rome  during  the  feast  in  so  gloi'ious 
.a  manner,  and  carried  over  the  world  with  the  names  of  all  those 
humble  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ."  • 

The  Pope. — "  Like\yisewe  excommunicate  and  curse  all  pirates 
and  corsau's.  ..." 

>•  Tills  name  is  iiiaccurat«  ;  read  Gazari  or  Cuthari 
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LutJier. — "  Who  then  is  the  greatest  of  ph'ates  and  corsau^s  if  it 
bo  not  he  who  robs  souls,  chains  them,  and  puts  them  to  death?" 

T7ie  Pope. — "  Particularly  those  who  sail  upon  our  sea." 

Luther. — "  Oiu*  sea  I  .  .  .  Saint  Peter,  our  predecessor,  said, 
*  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none^  (Acts,  iii,  6.)  Jesus  Christ  said,  '  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them  :  but  it  shall  not  he 
so  with  you.''  (Luke,  xxii,  25.)  But  if  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay- 
must,  on  meeting  with  a  dranken  man,  give  way  to  him,  a  fortiori 
must  St.  Peter  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  give  way  to  the  pope." 

The  Pope. — "  Likewise  we  excommunicate  and  curse  all  who 
falsify  our  bulls,  and  our  apostolic  letters.  ..." 

Luther. — "  But  the  letters  of  God,  the  Scrip tm-es  of  God,  all  the 
world  may  condemn  and  burn." 

The  Pope. — "  Likemse  we  excommunicate  and  curse  all  who 
detaui  provisions  which  are  on  the  way  to  Rome.  ..." 

Luther. — "  lie  barks  and  bites  like  a  dog  tlu'catened  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  bone."  ^ 

TJie  Pope. — "  Likewise  we  condemn  and  cm-se  all  who  keep 
back  judicial  rights,  fruits,  tithes,  revenues,  appertaining  to  the 
dcrgy." 

Luther. — "  For  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  Whosoever  ivill  sue  thee 
at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat^  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.^  (Matt. 
V,  40.)  and  this  is  our  commentary  upon  the  passage." 

The  Pope. — "  Whatever  be  then*  station,  dignity,  order,  power, 
•or  rank;  be  they  even  bishops  or  Idngs.  ..." 

Luther. — "  For  '  There  will  arise  false  teachers  among  you  who 
will  despise  dominion  and  speak  evil  of  dignities^''  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture.    (Jude,  8.)  " 

The  Pope. — "  Likewise  we  condemn  and  cm-se  all  those  who 
in  any  land  of  way  attack  the  city  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in 
Tuscany,  the  duchy  of  Spolcio,  the  margi-avatc  of  Ancona,  the 
Campagna,  the  cities  of  Fen-ara  and  Benevento,  or  any  other  city 
or  country  appertaining  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Luther. — "  O,  Peter,  poor  fishemian  !  where  did  you  get  Rome 
and  all  those  Mngdoms  ?  I  salute  you,  Peter,  Idng  of  Sicily !  .  .  . 
and  fisherman  at  Bethsaida  I  " 

The  Pope. — "  We  excommunicate  and  cm*se  all  chancellors, 
counsellors,  parliaments,  procm-ators,  governors  officials,  bishops, 
and  others  who  oppose  our  letters  of  exhortation,  invitation,  pro- 
hibition, mediation,  execution,  etc." 

Luther. — "  For  the  holy  see  seeks  only  to  live  in  idleness,  m&g" 

1  Gleicli  wie  *in  Ilund  ums  Beines  viUlen.    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xviii, p.  12. 
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nificcnce,  and  debauch eiy,  to  command,  storm,  deceive,  lie,  insult, 
and  commit  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  peace  and  safety.  .  .  ." 

"  O  Lord,  arise!  it  is  not  as  the  papists  pretend.  Thou  hast  not 
forsaken  us,  nor  is  thy  favom-  tmiied  away  from  us." 

So  spake  Leo  X  at  Rome,  and  Luther  at  Wittemberg. 

The  pontiff  having  finished  his  anathemas,  the  parchment  on 
which  they  were  written  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments 
thrown  to  the  people.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  rush  among 
the  crowd,  all  pressing  forward,  and  striving  to  get  hold  of  a  mor- 
sel of  the  ten'ible  bull. 

Such  were  the  holy  relics  which  the  papacy  offered  to  her  faith- 
ful on  the  eve  of  the  great  day  of  grace  of  expiation.  The  multi- 
tude soon  dispersed,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Basilisk  resumed  its 
wonted  stillness.     Let  us  return  to  Wittemberir. 


CHAP.  VL 

Luther's  couraj^c — Bugenhagcn  at  Wittemberg — Persecutions  in  Pomerania — Me- 
luncthon  wishes  to  set  out  with  Luther — Amsdoi-flf— SchurflF— Suaven — Iliitten 
to  Charles  V. 

It  was  the  24:tli  of  March.  The  imperial  herald,  Gaspard  Stm-m. 
having  at  length  passed  the  gates  of  the  toAvn  where  Luther  ^\  as, 
presented  himself  before  the  doctor,  and  put  the  summons  of 
Charles  V  into  his  hands.  A  gi-avc  and  solemn  moment  for  tl;e 
Reformer !  All  his  friends  were  in  consternation.  No  prince,  not 
even  excepting  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  as  yet  declared  in  his 
favom*.  Knights,  it  is  trae,  uttered  menaces,  but  the  mighty 
Charles  despised  them.  Still  Luther  was  not  troubled.  "  The 
papists,"  said  he,  on  seeing  the  anguishof  his  friends,  "have  no 
wish  for  my  anival  at  'Worms,  they  only  ^■nsh.  my  condemnation 
and  death. ^  No  matter,  pray  not  for  me,  but  for  the  Word  of 
God.  Before  my  blood  is  cold,  thousands  throughout  the  world 
will  be  called  to  answer  for  having  shed  it.  The  ?nost  hob/ 
adversary  of  Christ,  the  father,  master,  and  generalissimo  of 
homicides,  insists  on  having  my  life.  Amen  !  Let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  Christ  will  give  me  his  Spuit  to  vanquish  these 
ministers  of  en-or.  I  despise  them  dm-ing  my  life,  and  will  triumph 
over  them  by  my  death.^  They  are  doing  all  they  can  at  Wonns, 
to  compel  me  to  retract.  Here  then  will  be  my  retractation :  I 
once  said,  that  the  pope  was  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  now,  I  say  that 

*  Damnatum  et  perditum.    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  656.)  2  .  .  ,  ut  hos  Satanio- 

ministros  et  cont«mnain  vivens  et  vincam  mnriens.    (Ibid.  p.  579.) 
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he  is  the  enemy  of  the  Lord,  and  the  apostle  of  the  devil."  And 
when  he  learned  that  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Franciscans  were 
resounding  mth  imprecations  and  maledictions  against  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "  O  what  wondrous  joy  it  gives  me  !"  ^  He  knew 
that  he  had  done  the  will  of  God,  and  that  God  v/as  with  him ;  why 
then  should  he  not  set  out  boldly  ?  This  purity  of  intention, 
this  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  hidden  power  of  incalculable  might 
which  never  fails  the  servant  of  God,  and  which  makes  him  more 
invincible  than  helmets  and  armied  hosts  could  make  him. 

At  this  time  arrived  at  Wittembcrg  a  man  who,  like  Melancthon, 
was  destined  to  be  Luther's  friend  through  life,  and  to  console 
him  at  the  moment  of  his  departnre.^  It  was  a  priest  of  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  named  Bugenhagen,  who  had  fled  from  the  sever- 
ities with  Avhich  the  Bishop  of  Camin,  and  Prince  Bogislas  of 
Pomerania,  persecuted  the  friends  of  the  gospel  of  all  classes — 
•clergy,  citizens,  aiid  literati.^  Of  a  senatorial  family  at  Wol- 
lin  in  Pomerania,  from  which  he  is  commonly  called  'Pomera- 
niis,  Bugenhagen,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  teach 
at  Treptow.  Youth  flocked  to  hear  him,  while  nobles  and 
learned  men  vied  with  each  other  for  his  society.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  prayed  to  God  to  instruct 
hun.*  One  day  towards  the  end  of  December,  ^.520,  when 
he  was  supping  with  several  Mends,  Luther's  treatise  on  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon  was  put  into  his  hands.  After  tmiiing  it 
over,  he  exclaimed,  "  Many  heretics  have  infested  the  Chui'ch  since 
our  Saviour  died,  but  never  was  there  one  more  pestilential  than 
the  author  of  this  work."  Having  taken  the  book  home  "v^ith  him, 
and  read  it  over  and  over,  his  views  entirely  changed ;  nev/  truths 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  returning  some  days  after- 
wards to  his  companions,  he  said  to  them,  "  The  whole  world  is  fal- 
len into  Cim-merian  darkness.  This  man  and  none  but  he  sees  the 
truth."  ^  Some  priests,  a  deacon,  even  the  abbot  himself,  received 
the  pm-e  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  preaching  it  wdth  power,  soon," 
(says  a  historian,)  "  turned  away  their  hearers  from  human  super- 
stitions to  the  sole  efficacious  merit  of  Jesus  Christ.^  "Then  persecu- 
tion biu'st  forth.  Several  were  ah*eady  immm-ed  in  dungeons, 
when  Bugenhagen  escaped  from  his  enemies,  and  anived  at  Wit- 
tembcrg. "  He  suffers  for  the  love  of  the  gospel,"  immediately 
•wi'ote  Melancthon  to  the  Elector's  chaplain,  "where  could  he  fly  if 
not  to  our  ao-yxav,  (asylum,)  to  the  protection  of  om-  prince?" '' 

1  Quod  mire  quam  gaudeam !     (L.  Ep,  i,  p.  5G7.)  ^  Venifc  Vittembergam  paullo 

ante  iter  Lutheri  ad  comitia  Wormatise  indicia.  (Melch.  Adam.Vita  Bugenhagii,  p.  S14. 
'••  Sacerdotes  cives  et  scholasticos  in  vinciila  conjecit.    (Ibid.,  p,  313.) 

*  Prccesque  adjunxit,  quibus  divinitus  se  regi  ac  doceri  petivit.    (Ibid.,  p.  312.) 

s  ...  In  Cimmeriis  tenebris  versatur;  hie  vir  unus  et  solus  verum  videt.  (Ibid.,  p.  313.) 

•  A  superstltionibus  ad  uiiicum  Chiisti  meritum  tradacere.    (Ibid.) 
»  Corp.  Rfcfor.,  i,  p.  361. 
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But  none  received  Bugenliagen  with  so  much  delight  as  Luther.. 
It  was  arranged  between  them  that,  immediately  after  the  Re- 
foiTuer's  departure,  Bugenhagen  should  begin  to  expound  the 
Psalms.  Thus  divine  Providence  brought  this  powerful  mind  to 
aid  in  supplying  the  place  of  him  whom  Wittemberg  was  going  to 
lose.  Placed  a  year  after  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  this  toA^Ti, 
Bugenhagen  presided  over  it  for  thu'ty-six  years.  Luther  distin- 
guished him  by  the  name  of  The  Pastor. 

Luther  behoved  to  depart.  His  alaniied  friends  thought  that 
unless  God  miraculously  interposed,  he  was  going  to  death.  Me- 
lancthon,  who  had  left  his  native  country,  had  become  attached  to 
Luther  with  aU  the  affection  of  his  soul.  "  Luther,"  said  he,  "  is 
to  me  in  place  of  all  my  friends  :  I  feel  him  to  be  gi-eatcr  and  more 
admu-able  than  I  can  express.  You  know  how  Alcibiades  admired 
his  Socrates  ;^  but  I  admire  Luther  in  a  higher  sense,  for  he  is  a 
Christian."  Then  he  added  the  simple  but  beautiful  expression, 
"Eveiy  time  I  contemplate  him,  I  find  him  even  gi-eater  than  him- 
self." 2  Melancthon  wished  to  follow  Luther  in  liis  dangers.  But 
their  common  friends,  and  doubtless  the  doctor  himself,  were  against 
It.  Must  not  Philip  supply  the  place  of  his  Mend?  and,  should 
that  friend  never  return,  who  would  direct  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation ?  "  Ah  !  would  to  God,"  said  ^lelancthon,  resigned,  but 
gi'ieved,  "  would  to  God  I  had  been  allowed  to  go  -v^ith  him."  ^ 

The  ardent  Amsdorff  immediately  declared  that  he  would  accom- 
pany the  doctor.  His  strong  soul  felt  a  pleasure  in  exposing  itself 
to  danger.  His  high  bearing  enabled  him  to  appear  fearless  before 
an  assembly  of  kings.  The  Elector  had  invited  to  Wittemberg,  as 
professor  of  law,  Jerome  Schui-ff",  the  son  of  a  physician  of  St.  Gall, 
a  celebrated  man,  of  gi-eat  meekness  of  temper,  and  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Luther.  "  He  has  not  yet  summoned  up  courage,"  said 
Luther,  "to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  a  single  malefactor.* 
Yet  this  timid  individual  volunteered  to  act  as  the  doctor's  counsel 
on  this  dangerous  jom-ney.  A  young  Danish  student  named  Peter 
Suaven,  who  boarded  with  ]\Ielancthon,  and  aftei'wards  distinguished 
himself  by  his  labom-s  in  Pomerania  and  Denmark,  also  declared 
that  he  would  accompany  his  master.  The  youth  in  schools  were 
entitled  to  have  then'  representative  beside  the  champion  of  truth. 

Gei-many  was  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  which  threa- 
tened the  representative  of  her  people,  and  found  a  voice  well  fitted 
to  express  her  fears.     Uhic  von  Hiittcn  shuddered  at  the  thought 

1  "  Alcibiades  was  persuaded  that  the  demon  of  Socrates  was  assistance  which  the 
gods  sent  to  in.'Jtruct  and  save."    (Phitarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades.)  ^  "  Quem 

quoties  contemplor,  se  ipso  subinde  majorem  judico.    (Corp.  Ref.,  i,  p.  26't.) 

3  "  Utinam  liciiisset  mihi  una  proficisci."    (Ibid., p.  365.)  *  L.  Op.  (W.)  xxli, 

p.  2067.  1819. 
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of  the  blow  about  to  be  struck  at  his  countiy,  and,  on  tlie  1st  of 
Apiil  wrote  dii-ectly  to  Charles  V  as  follows : — "  Most  excellent 
emperor,  you  are  on  the  point  of  destroying  us,  and  yourself  with 
ns.  AVhat  is  intended  in  this  affair  of  Luther  but  just  to  destroy 
our  liberty  and  abridge  your  power  ?  There  is  not  throughout  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  empire  a  good  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
liveliest  interest  in  this  business.^  The  priests  alone  are  in  arms 
against  Luther  because  he  is  opposed  to  theii-  excessive  power,  their 
shameful  luxuiy,  their  depraved  lives,  and  has  pleaded  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  his  countiy's  fi-eedom,  and  purity  of  manners. 

"  0  emperor !  dismiss  from  your  presence  those  orators  of 
Rome,  those  bishops  and  cardinals  who  would  prevent  every  thing 
like  reform.  Did  you  not  obseiwe  the  sadness  of  the  people  on 
seeing  you  on  your  anival  approach  the  people  suiTOunded  by  those 
wearers  of  red  hats,  by  a  herd  of  priests  and  not  a  band  of  vahant 
waniors  ? 

"  Do  not  give  up  your  sovereign  majesty  to  those  who  would 
trample  it  under  then-  feet !  Have  pity  on  us !  Do  not  in  your 
ruin  drag  the  whole  nation  along  with  you !  Place  us  amid  the 
greatest  perils,  under  the  swords  of  the  enemy  and  the  canon's- 
mouth  ;2  let  all  nations  consph-e  against  us ;  let  all  armies  assail 
us,  so  that  we  may  be  able  openly  to  manifest  our  valour,  and  - 
not  be  thus  vanquished  and  enslaved  in  the  dark,  like  women,, 
v/ithout  arms  and  without  a  straggle  ....  All !  om-  hope  was 
that  you  would  deliver  us  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans  and  over- 
throw the  pontifical  tyi'anny.  God  grant  that  the  future  may  turn- 
out better  than  the  commencement. 

"All  Gei'many  kneels  before  you;  she  supplicates  you  mth  tears,, 
implores  your  aid,  your  pity,  your  faith,  and,  by  the  holy  memory 
of  those  Germans,  who,  when  the  whole  Avorld  was  subjugated  to- 
Rome,  refused  to  bend  then*  head  before  that  proud  city,  conjures 
you  to  save  her,  restore  her  to*  herself,  deliver  her  fi'om  slavery, 
and  avenge  her  of  her  tyrants  I  .  .  .  ." 

So  spoke  Germany  to  Charles  V  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  knight.  The  emperor  paid  no  attention  to  the  letter ;  perhaps 
threw  it  disdainfully  from  him  to  one  of  his  secretaries.  He  was  a 
Flemmg,  and  not  a  German.  Personal  aggrandisement,  not  the 
liberty  and  glory  of  the  empu'e,  was  the  object  of  all  his  desires. 

^  "  Xeqiie  enim  quam  lata  est  Germania,  ulli  boni  sunt  ....    (L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  pi 
182,  verso.)  -  "  Due  nos  in  manifestum  potius  periculum,  due  in  ferrum,  duo 

in  ignes.  .  .  .  (Ibid.  p.  183.)  3  Omnem  nunc  Germaniam  quasi  ad  genua  pro- 

Tolufrjim  tibL  .  .  .    fibid.,  p.  18iJ 
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The  2nd  of  April  had  arrived,  and  Luther  behoved  to  take  leave 
of  his  friends.  After  wiiting  a  note  to  Lange  to  intimate  that  he 
would  spend  the  following  Thursday  or  Friday  at  Erfiirt,^  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  colleagues.  Turning  to  Melaucthon  he  said  to  hira,  in  a 
tone  which  betrayed  emotion,  "If  I  do  not  return,  and  my  enemies 
put  me  to  death,  O,  my  brother,  cease  not  to  teach,  and  remain  firm 
in  the  truth.  Labom-  in  my  stead,  since  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
labour  any  longer  for  myself.  If  you  live,  it  matters  little  though  I 
perish."  Then,  committing  himself  to  the  hand  of  Him  who  is 
faithful  and  true,  Luther  took  his  seat  and  quitted  Wittemberg. 
The  t0A\Ti  council  had  pro\'ided  him  with  a  modest  carnage  with  a 
cloth  covering  which  might  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasm-e.  Tlie 
imperial  herald,  clad  in  his  insignia,  and  wearing  the  imperial 
eagle,  was  on  horseback  in  front,  followed  by  his  sei-vant.  ISText 
follOAved  Luther,  Schm*ff,  Amsdorff,  and  Suaven  in  their  carnage. 
The  friends  of  the  gospel,  the  citizens  of  Wittemberg,  in  deep  emo- 
tion, were  involdug  God,  and  shedding  tears.  Such  was  Luther's 
departiu'e. 

He  soon  observed  that  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  met  were 
filled  with  gloomy  forebodings.  At  Leipsic  no  honour  was  paid 
to  him.  He  only  received  the  usual  present  of  wine.  At  Naiim- 
bm'g  he  met  a  priest,  probably  J.  Langer,  a  man  of  stem  zeal,  who 
-carefully  preserved  in  his  study  the  portrait  of  the  famous  Jerome 
Savonarola  of  FeiTara,  who  was  bm*nt  at  Florence  in  1498,  by 
■order  of  pope  Alexander  VI,  as  a  martyi-  to  liberty  and  morality, 
as  well  as  a  confessor  of  evangelical  truth.  Having  taken  the  por- 
trait of  the  Italian  martyr,  the  priest  came  up  to  Luther,  and  held 
out  the  portrait  to  him  without  spealdng.  Luther  understood 
what  the  dumb  figure  intimated,  but  his  intrepid  soul  remained 
firm.  "It  is  Satan,"  said  he,  "who,  by  these  terrors,  would 
fain  prevent  a  confession  of  the  truth  from  being  made  in  the 
assembly  of  the  princes,  because  he  foresees  the  blow  which 
this  wii?  give  to  his  Idngdom."^     "Adhere  firmly  to  the  truth 

1  "  Omnem  nunc  Germaniam  quasi  ad  genua  provolutam  tibi  .  .  ."  (L.  Op.  Lat.  tl, 
p.  184.)  3  L.  Ep.  i,  p.  530.  »  "Terrorem  huiic  a  Sathana  sibi  dixit 

adferri  ....    (Melch.  Adam.,  p.  117.( 
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which  thou  hast  perceived, "  said  to  en  the  priest  to  him  gi-av^ejy, 
"  and  thy  God  will  also  adhere  lirmly  to  thee,"  ^ 

Having  spent  the  night  at  Naumburg,  where  the  burgomaster 
had  hospitably  entertained  him,  Luther  arrived  next  evening  at  Wei- 
mar. He  was  scarcely  a  moment  there  when  he  heard  loud  cries 
in  all  directions.  They  were  publishing  his  condemnation.  "Look," 
said  the  herald  to  him.  He  looked,  and  his  astonished  eyes  beheld 
imperial  messengers  traversing  the  town,  and  posting  up  the  impe- 
rial edict,  which  ordered  his  writings  to  be  laid  before  the  magis- 
trates. Luther  had  no  doubt  that  these  harsh  measm-es  were  exhi- 
bited before-hand,  to  deter  him  from  coming,  that  he  might  after- 
wards be  condemned  for  having  refused  to  appear.  "Well,  doctor, 
will  you  go  on?"  said  the  imperial  herald  to  him  in  alarm.  "Yes," 
replied  Luther,  "  though  put  under  interdict  in  every  town,  I  will 
go  on  :  I  confide  in  the  emperor's  safe-conduct," 

At  Weimar,  Luther  had  an  audience  of  the  Elector's  brother, 
Dulce  John,  who  was  then  residing  there.  The  prince  invited  him 
to  preach.  He  consented,  and  from  his  heart,  now  under  deep 
emotion,  came  forth  the  words  of  life.  John  Voit,  the  friend  of 
Frederick  IMyconius,  a  Franciscan  monk,  heard  him,  and  being  con- 
verted to  evangelical  doctrine,  quitted  the  convent  two  years 
after.  At  a  later  period,  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
temberg.  The  dulce  gave  Luther  the  money  necessary  for  his 
jomncy. 

From  Weimar  the  Keformer  proceeded  to  Erfurt.  It  was  tlu) 
tO'v\'n  of  his  youth,  and  he  hoped  to  see  liis  friend  Lange,  provided, 
as  he  had  -vvi-itten  him,  he  could  enter  the  tOAvn  without  danger.- 
He  was  still  three  or  fom-  leagues  oif,  near  tlic  village  of  JSTora,  when 
he  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen  appear  in  the  distance.  Were  they 
friends,  or  were  they  enemies  ?  Shortly  Crotus,  the  rector  of  the 
university,  Eobanus  Hesse,  Melancthon's  friend,  whom  Luther 
called  the  king  of  poets,  Em-icius  Cordus,  John  Draco,  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  members  of  the  senate,  the  university,  and 
the  municipality,  all  on  horseback,  saluted  him  with  acclamation. 
A  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erfurt  covered  the  road,  and  gave 
loud  expression  to  their  joy.  All  were  eager  to  see  the  mighty  man 
who  had  ventured  to  declare  war  against  the  pope. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  named  Justus  Jonas,  had  got  the 
start  of  the  party.^  Jonas,  after  studying  law  at  Eifm't,  had  been 
appointed  rector  of  the  university  in  1519.   Illumined  by  the  evan- 

1  Er  Tvolle  bey  der  erkandten  Wahrheyt  mit  breytem  Fuss  aushalten  .  .  .  (Matb.e- 
«ius  Historien,  p.  23— -the  quotation  from  the  first  edition  of  1538.  a  "  Nisi 

■periculum  sit  Erfordiam  ingredi."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p  580.) 
3  Hos  inter  qui  nos  proevenerant,  ibat  Jonas, 
lUedecus  nostri,  priinaque  fama  Chori.—- (Eob.  Hessi  Elejria  secunda.) 
2  I 
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gclical  light  which  then  radiated  in  all  directions,  he  felt  desiron* 
to  become  a  theologian.  "  I  believe,"  ^vi'ote  Erasmus  to  hira^ 
""  that  God  has  elected  you  as  an  instrument  to  spread  the  glory 
of  his  Son  Jesus."  ^  All  Jonas'  thoughts  were  turned  to  Wittcm- 
berg  and  Luther.  Some  years  before,  when  only  a  student  of  law,, 
being  of  an  active  enterprising  spirit,  he  had  set  out  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  some  friends,  and  in  order  to  reach  Erasmus,  then 
at  Brussels,  had  traversed  forests  infested  by  robbers,  and  towns 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  Will  he  not  now  confront  other  dangers 
in  order  to  accompany  the  Reformer  to  Worms?  He  earnestly 
begged  the  favour,  and  Luther  consented.  Thus  met  these  Uro 
doctors,  who  were  to  labour  through  life  in  the  renovation  of  the 
Church.  Divine  Providence  gathered  around  Luther  men  destined 
to  be  the  light  of  Germany  :  the  Melancthons,  the  Amsdoiifs,  the 
Bugenhagens,  the  Jonases.  On  his  return  from  AV'orms,  Jonas 
was  appointed  provost  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg,  and  doctor  in 
theology.  "  Jonas,"  said  Luther,  "  is  a  man  whose  life  would  de- 
serve to  be  purchased  at  a  large  price,  in  order  to  detain  him  on 
the  earth."  2  No  preacher  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  gift  of  captiva- 
ting his  hearers.  "  Pomeranus  is  an  expositor,"  said  Mclancthon, 
"  and  I  am  a  dialectitian, — Jonas  is  an  orator.  The  words  flow 
from  his  lips  with  surpassing  grace,  and  his  eloquence  is  over- 
powering. But  Luther  is  beyond  us  all."  ^  It  seems  that  nearl v 
about  the  same  time  a  companion  of  Lnthers  childhood,  one  of 
his  brothers,  joined  the  escort. 

Tlie  deputation  turned  their  steeds,  and  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, surrounding  Luther's  carriage,  entered  the  town  of  Erfui't.  At 
the  gate,  in  the  squares  and  streets,  where  the  poor  monk  had  so 
oflen  begged  his  bread,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense. 
Luther  dismounted  at  the  Augustin  convent,  where  the  gospel  had 
consoled  his  heart.  Langc  received  him  with  joy;  Usingen,  and 
some  of  the  more  aged  fathers,  showed  gi*eat  coolness.  There  was 
a  general  desire  to  hear  him  preach,  and  though  he  was  interdicted 
from  doing  it,  the  herald  himself  could  not  resist  the  desire,  and 
consented. 

Sunday  after  Easter,  the  Augustin  chm'ch  at  Erfurt  was  crowded. 
That  friar  who  formerly  opened  the  doors  and  swept  the  church, 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  having  opened  the  Bible,  read  these 
words:  "  Peace  be  with  you;  and  ivlien  he  had  so  said,  he  shozccd 


1  "  Velut  organum  quoddam  electura  ad  illustnindam  filii  sui  Jesu  gloriam." 
(Erasini  Ep.  v.  27.)  ^  Vir  est  quem  oportuit  multo  pretio  ernptiim  et 

servatum  in  terra.    (Weismanni,  p.  U36.)  2  Pomeraims  est  gramiiiatici.8, 

ego  sum  dialecticus,  Jonas  est  orator  .  .  .    Lutherus  vero  nobis  omnibus  anttcetlit. 
(knapp.  Narrat  de  J.  Jona.  v,  68L) 
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them  his  hands  and  his  side^  (John,  xx,  19,  20.)  "  All  the  philo- 
sophers, doctors,  and  wi'iters,"  said  he,  "  have  exerted  themselves 
to  show  how  man  may  obtain  eternal  life,  and  have  not  succeeded. 
I  will  now  tell  yoa." 

This  has,  in  aU  ages,  been  i\\Q  gi-eat  question  ;  accordingly  Lu- 
ther's licarcrs  redoubled  their  attention. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  works,"  continued  the  Reformer; 
"  works  foreign  to  ourselves — these  are  good  works  ;  and  our  o^vn 
works — these  are  of  little  value.  One  builds  a  chm-ch ;  another  goes 
on  a  pilgi-image  to  St.  James  or  St.  Peter ;  a  thu'd  fasts,  prays,  takes 
the  cov/I,  wallvs  barefoot ;  a  fourth  does  something  else.  All  these 
works  are  nothing,  and  will  perish :  for  om*  own  works  have  no  efficacy 
in  them.  But  I  am  now  going  to  tell  yoa  wh?t  is  the  genuine 
work.  God  raised  a  man  again  from  the  dead,  even  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  might  crush  death,  destroy  sin,  and  shut  the 
gates  of  hell.  Such  is  the  work  of  salvation.  The  devil  thought 
that  he  had  the  Lord  in  his  power  lyhen  he  saw  him  between  the 
two  thieves,  suffering  the  most  ignominious  martjn-dom,  accm-sed 
of  God  and  men.  .  .  But  the  Divinity  displayed  its  power,  and 
annihilated  sin,  death,  and  hell.  .  . 

"Christ  has  vanquished;  this  is  the  grand  news;  and  we  are 
saved  by  his  work,  not  by  our  own.  The  pope  gives  a  very  different 
account.  But  I  maintain  that  the  holy  Mother  of  God  herself  was 
ijaved  neither  by  her  virginity  nor  maternity,  neither  by  her  purity 
nor  her  works,  but  solely  by  means  of  faith  and  by  the  works  of 
God.  .  ." 

AYhile  Luther  was  speaking,  a  sudden  noise  was  heard;  one  of 
the  galleries  gave  a  crack,  and  seemed  as  if  it  were  going  to  give 
way  under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  Some  rushed  out,  and  others 
sat  still,  terror-struck.  The  orator  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
stretching  out  liis  hand,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fear 
nothing ;  there  is  no  danger ;  the  devil  is  seeking,  in  this  way,  to 
prevent  me  from  proclaiming  the  gospel,  but  he  shall  not  succeed."^ 
At  these  words,  those  who  were  running  out,  stopped  astonished  and 
rivetted  to  the  spot;  the  assembly  calmed,  and  Luther,  's\'ithout 
troubling  himself  with  the  attempts  of  the  devil,  continued.  "  You 
will  perhaps  say  to  me.  You  tell  us  a  gi-eat  deal  about  fiiith. 
Tell  us.  also,  how  we  can  obtain  it.  Yes  ;  well,  I  will  tell  you. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  '■Peace  he  with  you;  behold  my  hands -^ 
in  other  words,  '  Behold,  0  man,  it  is  I,  I  alone  who  have  taken 
away  thy  sin,  and  ransomed  thee,  and  now  thou  hast  peace,  saith 
tfle  Lord.* 

»  Agnosco  iusidiasj  hostis  acerbe,  tuas.  (llessi  Eleg.  Tertta.)  Bitter  be.  tout 
wiles  I  see.  '  ' 
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"  I  did  not  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree,"  resumed  Luther;  ''  neither 
did  you  eat  it ;  but  we  received  the  sin  which  Adam  has  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  are  guilty  of  it.  lu  lilvc  manner.  I  did  not  suffer 
on  the  cross,  nor  did  you  suffer  on  it ;  but  Christ  suffered  for  us  :  we 
are  justified  by  the  work  of  God,  and  not  by  om-  own  .  .  .  .  '  I  am,' 
saith  the  Lord,  '  thy  righteousness  and  thy  redemption.'  .... 

"  Let  us  believe  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  St.  Paul,  and  not  the 
letters  and  decretals  of  the  popes." 

Luther,  after  having  preached  faith  as  the  mean  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  preaches  worlcs  as  the  consequence  and  evidence  of 
salvation. 

"Since  God  has  saved  us,"  continues  he,  "let  us  so  order  our 
works  tliat  he  may  take  pleasure  in  tliem.  Ai't  thou  rich, — let 
tliy  wealth  be  useful  to  the  poor.  Ai't  thou  poor, — ^let  thy  ser- 
vice be  useful  to  the  rich.  K  thy  toil  is  useful  only  to  thyself,  the 
service  which  thou  preteudest  to  render  to  God  is  mere  false- 
hood." i 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  sermon  on  Luther  himself;  no 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  nothing  on 
Worms,  on  Charles,  or  the  nuncios  ;  he  preaches  Christ,  and  Christ 
only ;  at  this  moment,  wlien  the  world  has  its  eyes  upon  him,  he 
is  not  in  the  least  occupied  vritli  himself;  and  herein  is  the  mark 
of  a  genuine  servant  of  God. 

Luther  set  out  from  Erfurt,  and  passed  through  Gotha,  where 
he  again  preached.  Myconius  adds,  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
people  were  coming  out  from  the  sermon  the  devil  detached  fii'om  the 
pediment  of  the  church  some  stones  which  had  not  budged  for  two 
centuries.  The  doctor  slept  in  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines,  at 
Kheinhardsbrunn,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Eisenach,  where  he  felt 
indisposed.  Amsdorff,  Jonas,  Scliurff,  and  all  his  friends,  were 
alarmed.  He  Avas  bled,  and  the  greatest  possible  attention  was 
paid  him.  Even  the  Schulthess  of  the  town,  John  Oswald,  hast- 
ened to  him  with  a  cordial.  Luther,  after  di'inking  it,  fell  asleep, 
and  was  thereby  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  on  the 
following  day. 

AVherever  he  passed  the  people  flocked  to  see  him.  His  jom-ney 
was  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  Deep  interest  was  felt  in  be- 
holding the  intrepid  man  who  was  on  the  way  to  offer  his  head  to 
the  emperor  and  the  empii'e.  An  immense  concourse  sm-rounded 
lilm.     "  Ah  I"  said  some  of  them  to  him,  "  there  are  so  many  clix- 

1  L.  Op.  (L.)  xii,»p.  485. 
1  Iter  faciente  occurrebant  populi.    (Pall.ivcini,  Hist.  C.  Tr.  i,  p.  114. 
2Quacunque  iter  faciebant,  frequens  erat  concursus  hominum,  videndl  Lutheri 
stutUo.    (Cochiueus,  p.  29.) 
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dinals  and  so  many  bishops  at  Woims,  they  vdli  burn  you;  they 
will  reduce  your  body  to  ashes,  as  was  done  with  that  of  John 
IIuss."  But  nothing  temfied  the  monk.  '•'•  Were  they  to  make  a 
fire,"  said  he,  "  that  would  extend  from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  and 
reach  even  to  the  sky,  I  would  walk  across  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  I  would  appear  before  them;  I  would  walk  into  the  jaws 
of  this  Behemoth,  and  break  his  teeth,  and  confess  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."!  ' 

One  day,  when  just  going  into  an  inn,  and  while'  the  crowd  were 
as  usual  pressing  around  him,  an  officer  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
''  Are  you  the  man  who  undertakes  to  reform  the  papacy  ?  How 
will  you  succeed  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  Luther,  "  I  am  the  man.  I 
confide  in  iUmighty  God,  whose  word  and  command  I  have  before 
mo."  The  officer,  affected,  gave  him  a  milder  look,  and  said, 
'*  Dear  friend,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say  ;  I  am  the  ser- 
vant of  Charles,  but  your  Master  is  gi'eater  than  mine.  He  will 
aid  you  and  guard  you."  ^  Such  was  the  impression  whicli  Luther 
produced.  Even  his  enemies  were  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  mul- 
titudes that  thronged  around  him,  though  they  have  painted  the 
iourney  in  different  colours.^  At  length  the  doctor  arrived  at 
Frankfort,  on  Sunday,  14th  April. 

xsTews  of  Luther's  advance  had  reached  Wonns.  The  friends  of 
the  pope  had  thouglit  he  would  not  obey  the  summons  of  the  em- 
peror. Albert,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentz,  would  have  given 
anything  to  stop  him  by  the  way,  and  new  schemes  were  set  on 
foot  for  this  pm-pose. 

Luther,  on  his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  took  some  repose,  and  then 
announced  his  approach  to  Spalatin,  who  was  at  ^Vorms  with  the 
Elector.  It  is  the  only  letter  which  he  wi'ote  during  his  journey. 
"  I  am  getting  on,"  says  he,  "  though  Satan  has  striven  to  stop 
me  on  the  way  by  sickness.  From  Eisenach  to  this  I  have  never 
been  without  a  feeling  of  languor,  and  am  still  completely  worn 
out.  I  learn  that  Charles  has  published  an  edict  to  frighten  me. 
But  Christ  lives,  and  we  shall  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the 
baniers  of  hell  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air.*  Therefore,  make 
ready  my  lodging." 

1  "  Ein  feuer  das  bis  an  dan  Hiinrncl  reichte  "...  (Keil,  i,  p.  98.) 

2  "Nun  habt  Ihr  einen  grdssern  llerrn,  denn  Ich.    (Ibid.,  p.  99.) 

3  *In  diversoriis  multa  propinatio,  lata  compotatio,  musices  quoque  gaudia ;  adeo 
ut  Lutberus  ipse  alicubi  sonor*  testudine  ludens,  omnium  in  ee  oculos  converteret, 
velut  Orpheus  quidam,  sed  rasus  adhuc  et  cucullatus,  eoque  mirabilior."  (Cochloeus, 
p.  29.)  "  In  the  inns  there  was  much  quaffing  and  joyous  carousing,  nor  were  the 
pleasures  of  music  wanting  ;  Luther  himself,  sometimes  playing  on  a  sonorous  harp, 
turned  all  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  kind  of  Orpheus,  shaven  and  cowled, 
KG  doubt,  but  on  that  account  the  greater  wonder.)  *  Intrabimus  Wormutiam, 
invitis  omnibus  portis  iaferni  et  potentatibus  xyis,,    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  987.) 
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The  next  day  Luthev  \dsited  the  learned  school  of  William 
Nesse,  a  celebrated  geographer  of  that  time.  "  Be  dir^'ent,"  said 
he  to  the  scholars,  "  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  aad  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth."  Then  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of 
one  of  the  chikken,  and  his  left  on  another,  he  pronounced  a  bles- 
ing  on  the  whole  school. 

While  Luther  blessed  the  young,  he  was  also  the  hope  of  the 
old.  Catharine  of  Holzhausen,  a  widow  advanced  in  years,  and 
serving  God,  went  to  him,  and  said,  "My  father  and  mother  tokl 
me  that  God  would  raise  up  a  man  who  should  oppose  the  papal 
vanities,  and  save  the  Word  of  God.  I  hope  you  are  that  man, 
and  I  wish  you,  for  yom-  work,  the  grace  and  the  Holy  Spuit  of 
God."i 

These  were  by  no  means  the  sentiments  universally  entertained 
at  Frankfort.  John  Cochloeus,  dean  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
was  one  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church.  On  seeing 
Luther  pass  tlu'ough  Frankfort  on  his  way  to  Worms,  he  could  not 
suppress  his  fears.  He  thought  the  Chm'ch  was  in  want  of 
devoted  defenders,  and  scarcely  had  Luther  quitted  the  town  than 
Cochloeus  set  out  in  his  track,  ready,  as  he  says,  to  give  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  honom*  of  the  Church.^ 

There  was  great  alann  in  the  camp  of  the  pope's  friends.  The 
heresiarch  was  at  hand — every  day,  every  horn*  brought  him 
nearer  Worms.  If  he  entered,  all  was  perhaps  lost.  The  Arch- 
bishop Albert,  the  confessor  Glapio,  and  all  the  politicians  about 
the  emperor,  felt  uneasy.  How  can  the  arrival  of  this  monk  be 
prevented  ?  It  is  impossible  to  cany  him  off,  for  he  has  the  em- 
peror's safe-conduct.  Stratagem  alone  can  aiTCSt  him.  These 
intriguers  immediately  arranged  the  following  plan.  The  emperor's 
confessor,  and  his  high  chamberlain,  Paul  of  Ai-msdoi*ff,  quit  Worms 
in  great  haste,  and  proccofl  about  ten  leagues  distant,  to  the  castle  of 
Ebernburg,  the  residence  of  Francis  de  Seckingen,  the  knight  wlio 
had  offered  Luther  an  asylum.  Bucer,  a  young  dominican,  chap- 
Iain  to  the  Elector-Palatine,  and  who  had  been  gained  to  the 
evangelical  doctrne  at  the  Heidelberg  discussion,  had  then  taken 
refuge  in  "  this  hotel  of  the  just."  The  knight,  who  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  re '  -  iuu,  was  easily  imposed  upon,  while 
the  disposition  of  the  Palatine  chaplain  favoured  the  designs  of 
the  confessor.     In  fact,  Bucer  was  inclined  to  pacific  measures. 

Ich  hoffe  dass  du  der  verherssene  .  .  .  Cypr,  Hilar.  Ev.  p.  608.  ^  Lutherum 

iliac  transeuntem  subsequutus  ut  pi'o  honore  ecclcsiae  vitam  suam  ....  expoiieret, 
(Cochlceus,  p.  36.)    This  Cochloeus  is  tlie  writer  whom  we  frequently  quote. 

•■5  Dass  der  Kejser  seinen  Beichtvater  und  Hirer  Majcst.  Obcr-Kamuierlitig,  zu 
Beckingen  schickt.    (L.  Op.  xvli,  p.  5S7.) 
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Distill gulshiiig  between  fundamental  and  secondary  points,  iio 
tiionght  he  might  sacrifice  the  latter  to  unity  and  pcacc.^ 

The  chamberlain  and  confessor  begin  their  attack.  They  give 
Secldngen  and  Buccr  to  understand  tliat  it  is  all  over  with  Luther 
if  he  goes  to  Worms.  They  assure  him  that  the  emperor  is  ready 
to  send  certain  learned  men  to  Ebernburg  there  to  confer  with  tlie 
doctor.  "  Under  your  charge,"  say  they  to  the  knight,  "  the  two 
parties  will  be  placed."  "We  arc  at  one  with  Luther  on  all 
essential  points,"  say  they  to  Bucer:  ''only  some  secondary  points 
remain  ;  and  as  to  these  yon  will  be  mediator."  The  knight  and 
the  chaplain  are  shaken.  The  confessor  and  chamberlain  continue. 
"  The  invitation  addi-essed  to  Luther  must  come  from  you,"  say 
they  to  Seckingen,  "  and  let  Bucer  be  the  bearer  of  it."  ^  Every 
thing  was  aiTanged  according  to  their  wish.  Let  Luther  only  be 
credulous  enough  to  come  to  Ebernburg ;  his  safe-conduct  will  soon 
expire,  and  then  who  wdll  be  able  to  defend  him  ? 

Luther  had  arrived  at  Oppenlieim.  His  safe-conduct  was  avail- 
able only  for  three  days  longer.  He  sees  a  troop  of  horsemen 
approaching,  and  soon  recognises  at  their  head  the  Bucer  w'ith 
whom  he  had  such  intimate  conference  at  Heidelberg.-"  "  These 
horsemen  belong  to  Francis  of  Seckingen,"  said  Bucer  to  him 
lifter  the  first  expressions  of  friendship.  "  He  sends  me  to  you  to 
conduct  you  to  his  strong  castle.*  The  emperor's  confessor  is 
desirous  of  a  conference  wdth  you.  His  influence  over  Charles  is 
unbounded :  every  thing  may  be  arranged.  But  beware  of  Ale- 
ander !"  Jonas  Amsdorff  and  Schurff  knew  not  what  to  think  ; 
Bucer  insisted;  but  Luther  hesitated  not.  "I  continue  myjourney," 
•was  his  answer  to  Bucer;  "and  if  the  emperor's  confessor  has  any 
thing  to  say  to  me,  he  will  find  me  at  Worms.  I  go  where  I  am 
called." 

Meanwhile  Spalatin  himself  began  to  be  troubled  and  afraid. 
Surrounded  at  Worms  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  he  heard 
them  saying  that  no  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  safe-conduct  of  a 
heretic.  He  became  alarmed  for  his  friend ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  latter  was  approacliing  the  town  a  messenger  presented  himself 
and  said  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain,  "Don't  enter  AVorms!" 
This  from  his  best  friend,  the  Elector's  confidant,  Spalatin  himself! 
Luther  unmoved,  turns  his  eye  on  the  messenger,  and  replies,  "  Go 
and  tell  your  mastoi-,  that  were  there  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as 

J  Condoce  faciebat  ra  KvccyxeuK  a  probabilibus  distinguore,  ut  scirent  qusB  retinenda 
.  .  .  (Melch.  Adam.  Vit.  Buceri,  p.  223.)  He  taught  that  a  distinction  should  be  iriade 
'between  the  necessary  and  tlie  probable  in  order  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be 
•retained.  2  Dass  er  sollte  der  Lutner  zu  sich  fodern.    (L.  Ep.  xvii,  p.  587.) 

3  Da  kam  Bucer  zu,  mit  et  lichen  Reutern.     (Ibid.)  *  Und  woUte  mir 

ijberrede.n  zu  Seckingen  gen.    Ebernburg  zu  kommen.    (Ibid.) 
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there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs,  1  would  enter."  ^  Never,  perhaps,  was 
Luther  so  gi-and.  The  envoy  returned  to  Worms  with  his  ex- 
traordlnaiy  message.  "  I  was  then  intrepid,"  said  Luther  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  "I  feared  nothing;  God  can  give  man  such  bold- 
ness ;  I  know  not  if  at  present  I  would  have  as  much  liberty  and 
joy." — "  When  the  cause  is  good,"  adds  his  disciple  Mathesius, 
"  the  heart  expands,  giving  corn-age  and  energy  to  evangelists  and 
soldiers."  ^ 


CHAP.  vm. 

Entry  into  Worms— Chant  for  the  Dead— Council  held  by  Charles  V— Capito  and 
the  Temporisers — Concourse  around  Luther-i-Citation — llutten  to  Luther — Pro- 
ceeds to  the  Diet — Saying  of  Freundsberg — Imposing  Assembly — The  Chan- 
celloWs  Address — Luther's  Reply — His  Wisdom — Saying  of  Charles  V — Alarm — 
Triumph — LutheWs  Firmness — Insults  from  the  Spaniards — Council — Luther's 
Trouble  and  Frayer— Might  of  the  Reformation— Luther's  Oath  to  Scripture— The 
Court  of  tlie  Dictr— Luther's  Address— Three  kinds  of  Writings — He  demands 
Froof  of  his  Error — Solemn  Warnings — He  repeats  his  Address  in  Latin — Here  I 
am:  I  can't  do  otherwise — The  "  weakness"  of  God — New  Attempt. 

At  length,  on  the  moniing  of  the  IGth  April,  Luther  perceived 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  All  were  looking  for  him,  and 
there  was  only  one  thought  in  Worms.  The  young  noblemen, 
Bernard  of  Ilirschfcld  and  Albert  of  Lindenau,  with  six  cavaliers, 
and  otlier  gentlemen  in  the  suite  of  the  princes,  to  the  number  of 
a  lumdred,  if  we  may  believe  Pallavicini,  unable  to  restrain  their 
impatience,  galloped  to  meet  him,  and  suiToundcd  him  in  order  to 
escort  him  at  the  moment  of  his  entry.  He  approached.  Before 
him  pranced  the  imperial  herald  decked  in  aU  the  insignia  of  liis 
ofBce.  Next  came  Lutlier  in  his  humble  carriage.  Jonas  followed 
on  horseback  surrounded  by  the  cavaliers.  A  large  crowd  was 
waiting  in  front  of  the  gates.  It  was  near  mid-day  when  he 
passed  those  walls  which  so  many  persons  had  foretold  him  he- 
should  never  leave.  It  was  the  dinner  hour,  but  the  moment  when, 
the  sentinel  stationed  in  the  cathedral  steeple  tolled  the  signal, 
every  body  ran  into  the  street  to  see  the  monk.  Thus  was  Luther 
in  Worms. 

Tavo  thousand  persons  accompanied  him  thi-ough  the  streets  : 
tliere  was  a  rush  to  meet  him.  The  crowd  was  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, and  was  much  larger  than  when  the  emperor  made  his  entry. 

1  Wcnn  so  viel  Teufel  zu  Worms  waren,  als  Ziegol  auf  den  Dachcrn,  noch  woUt  Ich 
hineiii !     (L.  Opp,  (L.)  xvii,  p.  687.)  -  So  wachst  das  llerx  im  Leibe  .  .  ► 

(Math.  p.  24.) 
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Suddenly,  relates  a  historian,  a  man  clad  in  a  singular  dress,  and 
CJtiMxIng  a  large  cross  before  him,  as  is  usual  at  funerals,  breaks  off 
iVom  tiie  crowd,  advances  towards  Luther,  and  then,  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  the  plaintive  cadence  which  is  used  in  saying  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  chants  the  following  stanzas  as  if 
he  had  been  determined  that  the  very  dead  should  hear  them  : — 

Advenisti,  0  desidcrabilis  I 
Quern  cxpectabamus  in  tonebris  1 1 

Luther's  arrival  is  celebrated  by  a  Eeqmem.  If  the  story  is  true, 
it  was  the  court  fool  of  one  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  who  gave 
Luther  one  of  those  warnings  remarkable  at  once  for  wisdom  and 
irony,  of  which  so  many  instances  are  furnished  by  these  indivi- 
duals. But  the  clamom-  of  the  multitude  soon  dro^vned  the  De 
Profundis  of  the  cross-bearer. 

The  train  could  scarcely  proceed  through  the  moving  mass.  At 
length  the  imperial  herald  stopped  before  the  hotel  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes.  Here  lodged  two  of  the  Elector's  counsellors,  Fre- 
deric of  Thun  and  Philip  of  Feilitsch,  as  well  as  the  marshal  of  the 
empire,  UMc  of  Pappenheim.  Luther  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and, 
•in  alighting,  said,  "The  Lord  will  be  my  defence."  ^  .... 
''I  entered  Worms,"  said  he  afterwards,  "in  a  covered  car  in 
my  frock.     Everybody  ran  into  the  street  to  see  friar  Martin."  ^ 

The  news  of  his  anival  filled  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Aleander 
witli  alarm.  The  young  and  elegant  Ai-chbishop  Albert,  who  held 
a  mean  between  those  two  parties,  vv^as  amazed  at  Luther's  bold- 
ness. "  Had  I  not  had  more  corn-age  than  he,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is 
true  I  never  should  have  been  seen  in  Worms." 

Charles  V  immediately  assembled  his  council.  The  counsellors 
in  the  emperor's  confidence  repaired  in  haste  to  the  palace  for  they 
too  were  in  dismay.  "  Luther  is  arrived,"  said  Charles,  "  what 
must  be  done?" 

Modo,  bishop  of  Palermo  and  chancellor  of  Flanders,  if  we  are 
to  receive  Luther's  own  statement,  replied,  "We  have  long 
consulted  on  this  subject.  Let  your  imperial  Majesty  speedily 
get  rid  of  this  man.  Did  not  Sigismond  cause  John  Huss  to  be- 
burnt?  There  is  no  obligation  either  to  give  or  observe  a  safe-con- 
duct to  a  heretic."  *  "No,"  said  Charles  :  "what  has  been  pro- 
mised must  be  peifoimed."  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but 
to  make  the  Refoi*mer  appear. 

While  the  councils  of  the  great  were  thus  agitated  on  the  subject 

'  Tliou  hast  an-ived — thou  whom  we  longed  and  waited  for  in  darkness. 
-  Dcus  stabit  pro  me.    (PaUavicini,  i,  p.  114.)  »  L.  Op.  xvii,  p.  587. 

*  ,  .  .  Dass  Ihre  ilajestat  den  Lu.lier  aufs  er£te  bevseit  thaite  und  umbrinjjen  liess,. 
.   (I Did.) 
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'Of  Luther,  tliere  were  inaiiy  men  in  Worms  who  rejoiced  that  they 
wore  able  at  length  to  behold  this  illustrious  sei'vant  of  God.  In  the 
iirst  rank  among  them  was  Capito,  chaplain  and  counsellor  to  the 
Archbishop  of  JNIentz.  This  remarkable  man,  who  a  short  time 
'Oefore  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Switzerland  with  gi-eat  freedom,^ 
thought  it  due  to  the  place  which  he  then  occupied  to  pursue  a 
course  which  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  cowardice  from  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  of  dissimulation  fi'om  the  Romans.^  lie  had,  how- 
ever, preached  the  doctrine  of  faith  clearly  at  Mentz,  and  on  his 
departure  had  succeeded  in  supplying  his  place  by  a  young 
preacher  full  of  zeal,  named  Iledio.  In  this  tovni^  the  ancient 
see  of  the  primate  of  the  German  Church,  the  word  of  God  was  not 
bound.  The  gospel  was  eagerly  listened  to:  in  vain  did  the  monks 
strive  to  preach  the  gospel  after  their  o^^ai  way,  and  employ  all  the 
means  in  their  power  in  order  to  aiTest  the  general  impulse  ;  they 
had  no  success.^  But  Capito,  even  while  he  preached  the  new  doc- 
trine, laboured  to  continue  in  friendship  with  those  who  persecuted 
it.  He  flattered  himself,  with  others  of  the  same  sentiments,  that 
he  would  thus  be  of  great  utility  to  the  Church.  To  hear  them  talk 
it  might  liave  been  supposed  that,  if  Luther  was  not  burnt,  if  all  the 
Lutherans  were  not  excommunicated,  it  was  owing  entirely  to 
Capito's  influence  over  the  Ai'chbishop  Albert.*  Cochloeus,  dean 
of  Frankfort,  arriving  at  AVonns  almost  at  the  same  tunc  witli 
Luther,  immediately  waited  upon  Capito,  who  being,  apparently  at 
least,  on  veiy  good  tenns  with  Alcander,  introduced  Cochloeus  to 
him,  thus  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Reformer.*  Capito  doubtless  thought  that  he  would 
ilo  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  all  this  management ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  good  resulted  from  it.  The  event  almost 
always  belies  these  calculations  of  human  wisdom,  and  proves  that 
a  ilecided  course,  Avhile  it  is  the  most  frank,  is  also  the  most  wise. 
Meanwhile  the  crowd  continued  around  the  hotel  of  Rhodes  at 
wdiich  Luther  had  alighted.  Some  looked  upon  him  as  a  pro- 
digy of  Avisdom,  and  others  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  The 
Avhole  tOAAii  Avished  to  see  him.^  The  first  hours  Avere  left  him  to 
recover  from  his  fatigue,  and  converse  with  his  most  intimate 
friends;  but  as  soon  as  evening  came,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentle- 
men, ecclesiastics,  and  citizens  flocked  in  upon  him.     All,  even  his 

1  See  Book  viii.  2  Astutia  plusquam  vulpina  vehementer  callidum  .... 

.Lutherismum  versutissime  dissimulabat.  (Coclilccu;?,  p.  3G )  Exceedinjrly  crafty 
tiaving  more  cunning  than  a  fox:  he  most  astutely  disguised  his  Lutheranism. 

3  Evangelium  audiunt  avidissime,  verbum  Dei  alligatum  non  est. .  .  (Caspar  ITedi  \ 
Zw.  Ep.,  p.  157.)  *  Lutherus  in  hoc  districtu  dudum  esset  combust'iis.  Luthcniiii 

Acrotrvvccyewyat  nisi  Capito  aliter  persviasisset  principi."  (Ibid.,  148.)  *  Ilio  (Capita) 
ilium  (Cochloeum)  insinuavit  Ilieroiiymo  Aleandro.  nuncio  Leonis  X.  (Cochloeus,  p.  S6-) 

*  Eadern  die  tota  civitas  solicite  conliuxit  .  .  .    (PaUavicini,  i,  p.  114.) 
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.greatest  enemies,  were  struck  with  the  bold  step  he  had  taken,  the 
joy  which  appeared  to  animate  him,  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  lofty  elevation  and  enthusiasm  which  made  the  influence 
-of  this  simple  monk  almost  m-esistible.  Many  attributed  this 
grandeur  to  something  Avithin  him  partaking  of  the  divine,  while 
the  friends  of  the  pope  loudly  declared  that  he  v/as  possessed  with 
a  devil.i  Call  followed  call,  and  the  croAvd  of  cm-ious  visitors 
kept  Luther  standing  to  a  late  period  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  (Friday,  17th  April,)  Ulric  of  Pappenheim, 
hereditary  marshal  of  the  empire,  summoned  bim  to  appear  at 
four  o'clock,/?,  m.,  in  presence  of  his  imperial  Majesty  and  the 
States  of  the  emphe.  Luther  received  the  summons  with  profound 
respect. 

Thus  eveiy  thing  is  fixed,  and  Luther  is  going  to  appear  for  Jesus 
Christ  before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  He  was  not 
without  encom-agcmcnt.  The  ardent  knight,  Ulric  von  Hlitten, 
was  then  in  the  castle  of  Ebemburg.  Not  being  able  to  appear  at 
Worms,  (for  Leo  X  had  asked  Charles  to  send  him  to  Home 
bound  hand  and  foot,)  he  desired  to  stretch  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
Luther,  and  on  the  same  day  (17th  April)  Avi'ote  to  him,  borrow- 
ing the  words  of  a  king  of  Israel  \^  "  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the 
day  of  trouble  :  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  :  send 
thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion  :  re- 
member all  thy  oiferings,  and  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice."  O  dearly 
beloved  Luther !  my  respected  father,  fear  not  and  be  strong.  The 
counsel  of  the  wicked  has  beset  you,  they  have  opened  their  mouths 
upon  you  like  roaring  lions.  But  the  Lord  will  rise  up  against  the 
■vvickcd  and  scatter  them.  Fight  then  valiantly  for  Christ.  As 
for  me  I  also  will  fight  boldly.  Would  to  God  I  were  permitted 
to  see  the  "WTinkling  of  their  brows.  But  the  Lord  will  cleanse 
his  vine  which  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  has  laid  waste  .  .  . 
May  Christ  presei*ve  you ! "  ^ 

Bucer  did  what  Hiitten  was  unable  to  do:  he  came  from  Ebern- 
bm-g  to  Woi-ms,  and  remained  the  whole  time  beside  his  friend.'' 

Four  o'clock  having  struck,  the  marshal  of  tlic  empire  presented 
himself.  It  was  necessary  to  set  out,  and  Luther  made  ready.  He 
was  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  august  congress  before  which  he 
was  going  to  appear.  The  herald  walked  first,  after  him  the  mar- 
shal, and  last  the  Reformer.  The  multitude  thronging  the  streets 
was  still  more  numerous  than  on  the  previous  evening.     It  was  im- 

^  Nescio  quid  divinum  suspicabantur  :  ex  adverso  alii  malo  dajmone  obsessum  ex- 
istimabant.     (Pallavieitii,  i,  p.  114.)  2  David,  Psalm  xx.  3  Servet 

<e  Christus.    (L.  Op.  ii,  p,  175,)  *  Buceruseodera     nit.    (M.  Adam.  Vit 

Baccii.  p.  212.) 
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possible  to  get  on ;  it  was  in  vain  to  ciy,  Give  place :  the  crowd  in- 
creased. At  length,  the  herald  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
the  town  hall  caused  some  private  houses  to  be  opened,  and  con- 
ducted Luther  through  gardens  and  secret  passages  to  the  place  of 
meeting.!  The  people  perceiving  this  rushed  into  the  houses  on  the 
steps  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  or  placed  theraselv^es  at  the  win- 
dows which  looked  into  the  gardens,  while  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons got  up  on  the  roofs.  The  tops  of  the  houses,  the  pavement,, 
eveiy  place  above  and  below  was  covered  with  spe3ta.tors.=^ 

Arrived  at  length  at  the  town,  Luther  and  tliose  who  all  ac- 
companied him  were  again  unable,  because  of  the  crowd,  to  reach 
the  door.  Give  way!  give  way!  Not  one  stirred.  At  last 
the  imperial  soldiers  forced  a  passage  for  Luther.  The  people 
rushed  forward  to  get  in  after  him,  but  the  soldiers  kept  them 
back  with  their  halberds.  Luther  got  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  completely  filled  with  people.  As  well  in  the  ante- 
chambers as  at  the  -windows  there  were  more  than  five  thousand 
spectators — Gennau,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.  Luther  advanced  with 
difficulty.  As  he  was  at  length  approaching  the  door,  which  was 
to  bring  him  in  presence  of  his  judges,  he  met  a  valiant  knight, 
the  celebrated  general,  George  of  Freundsberg,  who,  four  years 
afterwards,  at  tlie  head  of  the  German  lansquenets  couched  his 
lunce  on  the  field  of  Pavia,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  araiy,  di'ove  it  into  the  Tessino,  and  in  a 
great  measm-e  decided  the  captivity  of  the  king  of  France.  The 
old  general,  seeing  Luther  pass,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,, 
and  shaldng  his  head,  whitened  in  battle,  kindly  said  to  him,. 
"Poor  monk,  poor  monk,  you  have  before  you  a  march,  and  an 
affiiir,  the  like  to  which  neither  I  nor  a  great  many  captains 
have  ever  seen  in  the  bloodiest  of  our  battles.  But  if  yom-  cause  is 
just,  and  you  have  full  confidence  in  it,  advance  in  the  name  of  God 
and  fear  nothing.  God  will  not  forsake  you."^  A  beautiful 
homage  borne  by  warlike  corn-age  to  courage  of  intellect.  It  is 
the  saying  of  a  Idng,^  "  He  that  riileth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city'^ 

At  length  the  doors  of  the  hall  being  opened,  Luther  entered, 
and  many  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Diet  made  their  way  in 
along  with  him.  Never  had  man  appeared  before  an  assembly  so 
august.  The  emperor  Charles  V,  whose  dominions  embraced  the  old 
and  the  new  world ;  his  brother,  the  Ai'chduke  Ferdinand ;  six 

1  Und  ward  also  durch  heimliclie  Giinge  gefuhrt    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  574.) 
=•  Doch  lief  das  Volk  liaufig  zu,  und  stieg  sogar  auf  Dacher.    (Seek.  S48.) 
'  Munchlein,  Munclilein,  du  gehest  jetzt  einen  Gang,  cinen  solchen  Stand  zu  thun,. 
dergleichen  Icli  und  luancher  Obrister,  auch  iu  unser  allererncstestcii  Schlacht-Ord- 
nung  iiicht  gethau  haben  .  .  .  Hbid.)  ♦  Proverbs,  xvi,  32. 
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electors  of  the  empii-e,  whose  descendants  are  now  almost  all  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  kings ;  twenty-fom-  dulvcs,  the  gi-eater  part  of 
them  reigning  over  territories  of  gi'eater  or  less  extent,  and  among 
whom  are  some  bearing  a  name  which  -will  afterwards  become  for- 
midable to  the  Reformation  (the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  his  two  sons)  ; 
•eight  margi-aves  ;  thirty  archbishops,  bishops,  or  prelates  ;  seven 
-ambassadors,  among  them  those  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  the  deputies  of  ten  free  towns  ;  a  great  number  of  princes, 
•counts,  and  sovereign  barons  ;  the  nuncios  of  the  pope  ;  in  all,  two 
hundi-ed  and  four  personages.  Such  was  the  court  before  whicli 
Martin  Luther  appeared. 

This  appearance  was  in  itself  a  signal  victory  gained  over  the 
papacy.  The  pope  had  condemned  the  man  ;  yet  here  he  stood 
before  a  tribunal  which  thus  far  placed  itself  above  the  pope.  The 
pope  had  put  him  under  his  ban,  debarring  him  from  all  hmuan  so- 
ciety, and  yet  here  he  was  convened  in  honourable  terms,  and  admit- 
ted before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  The  pope  had 
ordered  that  his  mouth  shoidd  be  for  ever  mute,  and  he  was  going 
to  open  it  before  an  audience  of  thousands,  assembled  from  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  Christendom.  An  immense  revolution  had  thus 
been  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  Luther.  Rome  was 
descending  from  her  throne,  descending  at  the  bidding  of  a  monk. 

Some  of  the  princes  seeing  the  humble  son  of  the  miner  of  Mans- 
feld  disconcerted  in  presence  of  the  assembly  of  kings,  kindly  ap- 
proached him  ;  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Fear  not  them  who  can  kill 
the  hody^  hut  cannot  kiU  the  souV  xinother  added,  "  When  you 
will  he  hrought  hefore  kings  it  is  not  you  that  speak  hut  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.''''  ^  Thus,  the  Reformer  was  con- 
soled in  the  very  words  of  his  Master,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  rulers  of  the  world. 

Dm-ing  this  time,  the  guards  were  making  way  for  Luther,  who 
advanced  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  The 
sight  of  the  august  assembly  seemed  for  a  moment  to  dazzle  and 
overawe  him.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  agitation  grad- 
nally  calmed  down  into  perfect  silence.  "  Don't  speak  before 
you  are  asked,"  said  the  marshal  of  the  empire  to  him  and  with- 
drew. 

After  a  moment  of  solemn  stillness,  John  of  Eck,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  a  friend  of  Aleander,  and  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  theologian  of  the  same  name,  rose  up 
and  said,  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 


1  Einige  aus  denen.  Keichs-Gliedern  sprachcn  Ilim  eiaen  Muth,  mit  Christi  Wortea, 
«>in  .  .  .  (Matthew,  x,  20,  28.  Seckend.  p.  343.) 
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German,  "  Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and  invincible  imperial  ]\Ia- 
jesty  has  cited  you  before  iils  throne,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  States  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  in  order  to  call  upon  you  to 
answer  these  two  questions  :  First,  Do  you  admit  that  these  books 
were  composed  by  you?" — ^At  the  same  time  the  imperial  orator 
pointed  to  about  twenty  books  lying  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  in  front  of  Luther — "  I  did  not  exactly  know  how  they 
had  procured  them,"  says  Luther,  in  rointino:  the  circumstance.  It- 
was  Aleander  Avho  had  taken  the  trouble.  ''  Secondly,"  continued 
the  chancellor,  "  do  you  mean  to  retract  these  books  and  their 
contents,  or  do  you  persist  in  the  things  which  you  have  ad- 
vanced in  them  ?  "  % 

Luther,  without  hesitation,  was  going  to  reply  in  the  affimiative 
to  the  former  question,  when  his  counsel,  Jerome  Schui*fF,  hastily 
interfering,  called  out,  "Read the  titles  of  the  books."  ^  The  chan- 
cellor going  up  to  the  tabic  read  the  titles.  The  list  contained 
several  devotional  works  not  relating  to  controversy. 

After  the  enumeration,  Luther  said,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in 
German. 

"  Most  gi-acious  Emperor  !  Gracious  Princes  and  Lords  ! 

"  His  imperial  Majesty  asks  me  two  questions. 

"As  to  the  first,  I  acknowledge  that  the  books  which  have 
been  named  are  mine :  I  cannot  deny  them. 

'  As  to  the  second,  considering  that  is  a  question  which  concerns 
faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  a  question  in  which  the  Word  of  God 
is  interested,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  and  most  precious  treasure 
either  in  heaven  or  on  the  eartli,^  I  should  act  imprudently  were 
I  to  answer  without  reflection.  I  might  say  less  than  the  occa- 
sion requires,  or  more  than  the  truth  demands,  and  thus  incur  the 
guilt  which  our  Saviour  denounced  when  he  said,  '  W/toscy 
shall  deny  mc  before  men,  him  loill  I  deny  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven.''  'Wnicrefore,  I  pray  your  imperial  Majesty,  with  all 
submission,  to  give  me  time  that  I  may  answer  without  offence  to- 
the  Word  of  God." 

This  reply,  far  from  countenancing  the  idea  that  there  was  any  lie- 
sitation  in  Luther,  was  worthy  of  the  Reforaier  and  the  assembly. 
It  became  him  to  show  calmness  and  cu'cumspection  in  so  gi'ave  a 
matter,  and  to  refi'ain  on  this  solemn  moment  fi*om  every  thing  that 
miglit  seem  to  indicate  passion  or  levity.  Moreover,  by  taking  a 
suitable  time,  he  would  thereby  the  better  prove  the  immova- 
ble firmness  of  his  resolution.     Histoiy  shows  us  many  men  who^ 

1  "  tcKantur  tituli  librorum."    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  588.)  '  Weil  dies  cine  Frage 

▼om  Glauben  und  der  Seelcn  Seligkeit  i*t,  und  Gottes  Wortbelanget  .  .  .  (It>id.> 
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by  a  word  uttered  too  hastily,  brought  great  calamities  on  them- 
selves, and  on  the  world.  liUther  curbs  his  natm'aliy  impetuous 
character ;  restrains  a  tongue  always  ready  to  give  utterance ; 
is  silent  when  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart  are  longing  to  embody, 
themselves  in  words.  This  self  restraint,  this  calmness,  so  extra- 
ordinary in  such  a  man,  increased  his  power  a  hundred-fold,  and  put 
him  into  a  position  to  answer  afterwards  with  a  Avisdom,  power,, 
and  dignity  which  will  disappoint  the  expectation  of  his  enemies^ 
and  confound  their  pride  and  malice. 

Xevertheless,  as  he  had  spoken  in  a  respectful  and  sonicsvliat 
subdued  tone,  several  thought  he  was  hesitating  and  even  afraid. 
A  ray  of  hope  gleamed  into  the  souls  of  the  partizans  of  Rome. 
Charles,  impatient  to  know  the  man  whose  words  shook  the  em- 
pire, had  never  taken  his  eye  off  him,  Xow  turning  towards  one 
of  liis  courtiers,  he  said  with  disdain,  "  Assuredly  that  is  not  the 
man  who  would  ever  make  me  tm-n  heretic."  ^  Then  rising  up, 
the  young  emperor  withdi'cw  with  his  ministers  to  the  council 
chamber :  the  electors  with  the  princes  were  closeted  in  an- 
other, and  the  deputies  of  the  fi-ee  towns  in  a  third.  The  Diet 
when  it  again  met,  agi'eed  to  grant  Luther's  request.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  in  men  under  the  influence  of  passion.  "  Martin 
Luther,"  said  the  chancellor  of  Treves,  "  his  imperial  Majesty,  in 
acccrdancc  with  the  goodness  which  is  natural  to  him,  is  pleased  to 
gran  you  another  day,  but  on  condition  that  you  give  your  reply 
verbally  and  not  in  Avriting." 

Then  the  imperial  herald  advanced  and  reconducted  Luther  to 
Ins  hotel.  Menaces  and  cheers  succeeded  each  other  as  he 
passed  along.  The  most  unfavourable  reports  were  circulated 
among  Luther's  friends.  "  The  Diet  is  dissatisfied,"  said  they, 
"  the  envoys  of  the  pope  triumpli,  the  llcformer  will  be  sacrificed."^ 
Men's  passions  grew  hot.  Several  gentlemen  hastened  to  Luther's 
lodgings.  "  Doctor,"  asked  they  in  deep  emotion,  "  how  does  the 
matter  stand?  It  is  confidently  said  that  they  mean  to  bum  you."^ 
*'  That  won't  be,"  continued  they,  or  they  shall  pay  for  it  with 
their  lives." — "  And  that  would  have  been  the  result,"  said  Luth- 
er, twenty  years  later  at  Eisleben,  when  quoting  these  expressions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Luther's  enemies  were  quite  elated.  "  He 
has  asked  time,"  said  they ;  '•  he  will  retract.  ^YhQn  at  a  distance 
he  spoke  arrogantly,  but  now  his  courage  fails  him  .  .  .  He  is 
vanquished." 

Luther,  perhaps,  was  the  only  tranquil  person  in  Worms.     A 

^  "  Tlic  certe  nnnquam  efficeret  ut  hrereticus  evadercra."    'Pallavicini,  i,  j).  115.) 
*  Wie  gehts  ♦  man  sagt  sie  wollen  euch  verbrenas*  .  .  .  (L.  Op.  L.  xvii,  p.  588.)" 
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few  moments  after  his  retm-n  ft-om  tlie  Diet,  he  wrote  to  the  impe- 
>  rial  comisellor  Ciispianus.  "  I  write  you  from  the  midst  of  tumult, 
(meaning,  probably,  the  noise  of  the  crowd  outside  his  hotel ;)  I 
have,  within  this  hour,  appeared  before  the  emperor  and  his 
brother.  1  I  have  acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  declared  that 
to-morrow  I  will  give  my  answer  concerning  retractation.  By  the 
help  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  one  iota  of  all  my  works  will  I  retract." - 

The  excitement  of  the  people  and  of  the  foreign  troops  increased 
every  hom\  While  parties  were  proceeding  calmly  to  the  business 
of  the  Diet,  others  were  coming  to  blows  in  the  streets.  The  Spanish 
soldiers,  proud  and  merciless,  gave  offence  by  their  insolence  to  the 
burghers  of  the  to^\^l.  One  of  these  satellites  of  Charles,  finding  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  the  papal  bidl,  with  a  commentary  on  it  by  HUt- 
ten,  took  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  then  trampled  the  fragments  un- 
der his  feet.  Others,  having  discovered  several'copies  of  Luther's 
*  Captivity  of  Babylon,'  earned  them  off  and  tore  them.  The 
people,  indignant,  rushed  upon  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  thcra  to 
take  flight.  On  another  occasion,  a  Spanish  horseman,  with  di-awn 
sword,  was  seen  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  AVorms  in  pursuit 
>f  a  German  who  was  llceing  before  him,  while  the  people  dm'st  not 
-mteifere.^ 

Some  politicians  thought  they  had  discovered  a  method  of  saving 
Luther.  "Recant  your  eiTors  in  doctrine,"  said  they  to  hun; 
*'  but  persist  in  all  you  have  said  against  the  pope  and  hLs  comt, 
and  you  are  safe."  Aleander  shuddered  at  this  advice.  But  Lu- 
ther, immovable  in  his  puiposc,  declared  that  he  set  little  value 
on  a  political  reform,  if  not  founded  on  faith. 

The  18th  of  April  having  arrived,  Glapio,  the  Chancellor  Eck^ 
and  Aleander,  met  at  an  early  horn-,  by  order  of  Charles  V,  to  fix 
the  course  of  procedm-e  in  regard  to  Luther 

Luther  had  been  for  a  moment  overawed  on  the  evening  before 
when  he  had  to  appear  before  so  august  an  assembly.  His  heart 
had  been  agitated  at  the  sight  of  so  many  princes  before  whom  great 
kingdoms  humbly  bent  the  knee.  The  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  refuse  obedience  to  men  whom  God  had  invested  with  soverei 
power  gave  him  deep  concern  ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  seek ' 
strength  from  a  higher  source.  "  He  who,  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
holds  the  shield  of  faith,"  said  he  one  day,  "  is  like  Perseus  holding 
the  head  of  the  Gorgon,  on  which  whoever  looked,  that  moment  died. 
So  ought  we  to  hold  up  the  Son  of  God  against  tlie  snai'es  of  the 
devil.'*     On  this  morning  of  the  18th  April,  he  had  moments  of 

1  "  Hac  hoi-a  coram  Cicsare  et  fratre  Romano  constiti."    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  537.) 

2  "  Verum  cj;;o  ne  apicem  quidem  revocabo.  (Ibid.)  '  Kappens  Rc<. 
TTrkunden  ii,  p.  448.  *  "  Also  sollen  wir  den  Sohn  Qottcs  als  Gorgonis 
Haupt. . .  (U  Op.  (W.)  xxii,  p.  1659.) 
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fi'ouble,  when  the  face  of  God  was  hid  from  hmi.  His  faith  becomes 
faint ;  his  enemies  seem  to  multiply  before  him  ;  his  imagination  is 
overpowered  .  .  .  His  soul  is  liice  a  ship  tossed  by  a  violent  tempest, 
nov/  plmiged  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  again  mounting  up  to- 
wards heaven.  At  this  horn*  of  bitter  sorrow,  when  he  di'inks  the 
cup  of  Christ,  and  feels  as  it  were  in  a  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he 
tm'ns  his  face  to  the  gi'ound,  and  sends  forth  broken  cries,  cries 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  unless  we  figure  to  om'selves  the 
depth  of  the  agony  from  which  they  ascended  up  to  God.^  "  God 
Almighty!  God  Eternal!  how  terrible  is  the  world!  how  it  opens  its 
mouth  to  swallow  me  up !  and  how  defective  my  confidence  in  thee ! 
How  weak  the  flesh,  how  powerful  Satan  !  If  I  must  put  my 
hope  in  that  which  the  world  calls  powerful,  I  am  undone !  .  .  . 
The  knell  is  struck,-  and  judgment  is  pronounced  !  .  .  .  0  God  ! 
O  God!  O  thou,  my  God!  assist  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world !  Do  it :  Thou  must  do  it  ,  .  .  Thou  alone  .  .  .  for  it 
is  not  my  work,  but  Thine.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  contending  thus  with  the  mighty  of  the  Avorld  !  I,  too, 
would  like  to  spend  tranquil  and  happy  days.  But  the  cause  is 
Thine :  and  it  is  just  and  everlasting  !  O  Lord !  be  my  help ! 
Faithful  God,  immutable  God  i  I  trust  not  in  any  man.  That 
'  were  vain.  All  that  is  of  man  vacillates  !  All  that  comes  of  man 
gives  way.  O  God,  0  God,  dost  thou  not  hear  ?  .  .  .  My  God ! 
art  thou  dead  ?  . . .  No,  thou  canst  not  die  !  Thou  only  hidcst  Thy- 
self. Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this  work.  I  know  it !  Act, 
then,  O  God !  .  .  .  Stand  by  my  side,  for  the  sake  of  thy  well 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  my  defence,  my  buckler,  and  my 
fortress." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  and  wi'estling,  he  continues  thus: 
"  Lord,  where  standest  thou?  .  .  .  O,  my  God,  where  art  thou  ?  .  .  . 
Come  !  come  !  I  am  ready  1  ...  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  life  for 
thy  truth  ....  patient  as  a  lamb.  For  the  cause  is  just,  and  it  is 
thine !  .  .  .  I  will  not  break  off  from  thee  either  noAv  or  through 
eternity!  .  . .  And  though  the  world  should  be  filled  with  devils, 
though  my  body,  which  however  is  the  work  of  thy  hands,  should 
bite  the  dust,  be  racked  on  the  wheel,  cut  in  pieces  .  .  .  gi'ound 
to  powder  ....  my  soul  is  thine. ^  Yes,  thy  Word  is  my  pledge. 
My  soul  belongs  to  thee,  and  wiU  be  eternally  near  thee  .  .  .  Ameai 
...  0  God,  help  me  .  .  .  Amen." 

This  prayer  explains  Luther  and  the  Reforaiation.  Histoiy  here 
lifts  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  shows  us  the  secret  place  whence 

1 L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  5S0.  3  "  Die  Glocke  ist  schon  gegosseu."    (Ibid.)    The 

affjiir  is  (Iccided.  ^  "  Die  Seele  est  dien."    (Ibid.) 
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Strength  and  courage  Avcre  imparted  to  this  humble  man,  who  was 
the  instrument  of  God  in  emancipating  the  soul  and  the  thoughts- 
of  men,  and  beginning  a  ncAv  era.  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
are  here  seen  in  actual  operation.  We  perceive  their  most  secret 
springs.  We  discover  -where  then*  power  lay.  This  meditation 
by  one  who  is  sacrificing  himself  to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  found 
among  the  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  Luther's  appearance  at 
Worms,  under  number  XVI,  among  safe-conducts,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  a  similar  description.  Some  of  his  friends  doubtless  ex- 
tended it,  and  so  have  preserved  it  to  us.  Li  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  documents  on  record. 

Luther,  after  he  had  thus  prayed,  found  that  peace  of  mind- 
without  which  no  man  can  do  anything  great.  He  read  the  Word- 
of  God ;  he  glanced  over  his  ^\Titiug■s,  and  endeavoured  to  put  his  reply 
into  proper  shape.  The  thought  that  he  was  going  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  Clu'ist  and  his  Word,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire,  filled  his  heart  with  joy.  The  moment  of  appearance 
was  drawing  near ;  he  went  up  with  emotion  to  the  sacred  volume, 
which  was  lying  open  on  his  table,  put  his  left  hand  upon  it,  and 
lifting  Ills  right  toward  heaven,  swore  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
gospel,  and  to  confess  his  faith  freely,  should  he  even  seal  his  con- 
fession with  his  blood.     After  doing  so,  he  felt  still  more  at  peace. 

At  four  o'clock  the  herald  presented  himself  and  conducted  him 
to  the  place  where  the  Diet  sat.  The  general  curiosity  had  in- 
creased, for  the  reply  behoved  to  be  decisive.  The  Diet  being 
engaged,  Luther  was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court  in  the  middle  of 
an  immense  crowd,  who  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  troubled  sea,  and 
pressed  the  Reformer  with  its  waves.  The  doctor  spent  two  long 
hours  amid  this  gazing  multitude.  "  I  was  not  used,"  says  he,  "  to- 
all  these  doings  and  all  this  noise."  ^  It  would  have  been  a  sad 
preparation  for  an  ordinary  man.  But  Luther  was  with  God.  His 
eye  Avas  serene,  his  features  unruffled ;  the  Eternal  had  placed  him 
upon  a  rock.  Night  began  to  fall,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the 
hall  of  the  Diet.  Their  glare  passed  through  the  ancient  windows- 
nnd  shone  into  the  court.  Every  thing  assumed  a  solemn  aspect. 
At  last  the  doctor  was  introduced.  Many  persons  entered  with 
him,  for  there  was  an  eager  desire  to  hear  his  answer.  All  miiuls 
were  on  tlie  stretch  waiting  impatiently  for  the  decisive  moment 
which  now  approached.  This  time  Luther  was  free,  calm,  self- 
possessed,  and  showed  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  under 
constraint.  Prayer  had  produced  its  fruits.  The  princes  having 
taken  their  scats,  not  without  difficulty,  for  their  places  were  almost 

«  Des  Getummels  und  Wesens  war  Ich  gar  nicht  gcwolmt.    (L.  Op.  xvii,  p.  5S5,  5S&.> 
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invaded,  and  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  again  standing  in  front  of 
Charles  V,  the  chancellor  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  rose  up,  and 
Slid  : — 

"Martin  Luther  I  you  yesterday  asked  a  delay,  which  is  now 
expired.  Assuredly  it  might  have  been  denied  you,  since  every 
one  ought  to  be  sufSciently  instructed  in  matters  of  faith  to  be  able 
always  to  render  an  account  of  it  to  whosoever  asks, — you  above 
all,  so  gTcat  and  able  a  doctor  of  Holy  Scriptm-e  ....  Now,  then, 
reply  to  the  question  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  treated  you  with  so 
much  mildness,  Do  you  mean  to  defend  your  books  out  and  out, 
or  do  you  mean  to  retract  some  part  of  them  ?" 

These  words,  which  the  chancellor  had  spoken  in  Latin,  he 
repeated  in  German. 

"  Then  doctor  Martin  Luther,"  say  the  Acts  of  Worms,  "replied 
in  the  most  humble  and  submissive  manner.  He  did  not  raise  his  voice ; 
he  spoke  not  with  violence,  but  with  candour,  meekness,  suitable- 
ness, and  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  joy  and  Christian  firmness."  ^ 

"  Most  serene  Emperor!  illustrious  princes,  gTacious  lords,"  said 
Luther,  tmning  his  eyes  on  Charles  and  the  assembly,  "  I  this  day 
appear  humbly  before  you,  according  to  the  order  which  Avas  given 
me  yesterday,  and  by  the  mercies  of  God  I  implore  your  Majesty 
and  august  Highnesses  to  listen  kindly  to  the  defence  of  a  cause 
\vhich  I  am  assm-ed  is  righteous  and  true.  If  from  ignorance  I  am 
^vanting  in  the  usages  and  forms  of  com-ts,  pardon  me ;  for  I  was 
not  brought  up  in  the  palaces  of  Idngs,  but  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
cloister. 

"Yesterday  two  questions  were  asked  me  on  the  part  of  his  im- 
perial Majesty  :  the  first,  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  books  Avhose 
titles  were  read;  the  second,  if  I  was  willing  to  recal  or  to  defend 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  in  them.  I  answered  the  first 
question,  and  I  adhere  to  my  answer. 

"As  to  the  second,  I  have  composed  books  on  very  different  sub- 
jects. In  some  I  treat  of  faith  and  good  works  in  a  manner  so 
pure,  simple,  and  christian,  that  my  enemies  even,  far  from  finding 
any  thing  to  censm'e,  confess  that  these  writings  are  useful,  and 
worthy  of  being  read  by  the  godly.  The  papal  bull,  how  severe 
soever  it  may  be,  acknowledges  this.  Were  I  then  to  retract  these 
what  should  I  do  ?  ....  AVretch!  I  should  be  alone  among  men 
abandoning  truths  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  friends  and 
enemies  approves,  and  opposing  what  the  whole  world  glories  in 
confessing. 

"  In  the  second  place,  I  have  composed  books  against  the  papacy, 

1 "  Schreyt  nicht  schr  noch  heftig,  sondern  retlct  fein,  sittich,  zuchtig  und  bcscheiden. 
...    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  57G.) 
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books  ill  which  I  have  attacked  those  who,  by  then*  folsc  doctrine, 
their  bad  life,  and  scandalous  example,  desolate  the  Christian 
world,  and  destroy  both  body  and  soul.  Is  not  the  fact  proved  by  the 
complaints  of  all  who  fear  God  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  hu- 
man laws  and  doctrines  of  the  popes  entangle,  torture,  martjT  tlie 
consciences  of  the  faithful,  while  the  clamant  and  never-ending 
extortions  of  Rome  engulph  the  wealth  and  riches  of  Christendom, 
and  particularly  of  this  illustrious  kingdom  ? 

"  Were  I  to  retract  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject  what 
slx)uld  I  do  ?  ...  .  "What  but  fortify  that  tyi'anny,  and  open  a 
still  wider  door  for  these  many  and  gi-eat  iniquities?^  Tiieii, 
breaking  forth  with  more  fury  than  ever,  these  arrogant  men  would 
bo  seen  increasiug,  usurping,  raging  more  and  more.  And  the 
yoke  which  weighs  upon  the  Christian  people  would  by  my  retrac- 
tation not  ony  be  rendei-ed  more  severe,  but  would  become,  so 
to  speak,  moi*e  legitimate  ;  for  by  this  very  retractation  it  would 
have  received  the  confirmation  of  your  most  serene  Majesty  and 
of  all  the  States  of  the  holy  empire.  Good  God!  I  should  thus  be  as 
it  were  an  infamous  cloak  destined  to  hide  and  cover  all  sorts  of 
malice  and  tyranny. 

"  Thirdly  and  lasth^  I  have  TrtTitten  boolvs  against  private  indivi- 
duals who  wished  to  defend  Roman  tyranny  and  to  destroy  the  faith. 
I  confess  frankly  that  I  have  perhaps  attacked  them  with  more 
violence  than  became  my  ecclesiastical  profession.  I  do  not  regard 
myself  as  a  saint ;  but  no  more  can  I  retract  these  books :  because, 
by  so  doing,  I  should  sanction  the  impiety  of  my  opponents,  and 
give  them  occasion  to  oppress  the  people  of  God  with  still  gi-eater 
cruelty. 

"  Still  I  am  a  mere  man  and  not  God ;  and  I  will  defend  myself 
as  Jesus  Christ  did.  He  said,  ^If  I  have  spoken  evil^  hear  ivitness 
of  the  evil.''  (John,  xviii,  23.)  How  much  more  should  I,  wlio  am 
but  dust  and  ashes  and  so  apt  to  err,  desire  every  one  to  state 
what  he  can  against  my  doctrine? 

"  Wlierefore,  I  implore  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  you,  most 
serene  Emperor,  and  you,  most  illustrious  princes,  and  all  others  of 
high  or  iov/  degi'ee,  to  prove  to  me  by  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles  that  I  am  mistaken.  As  soon  as  this  shall  have 
been  proved,  I  will  forthwith  retract  all  my  errors,  and  be  the  first 
to  seize  my  writings  and  cast  them  into  the  flames. 

"  AVhat  I  have  just  said  shows  clearly,  I  think,  that  I  have 
well  considered  and  weighed  the  dangei-s  to  which  I  expose  my- 
self; but,  far  from  being  alanned,  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  see  that 

I  "Nicht  allcin  die  Fenstcr,  sondern  ai;ch  Thiir  imd  Tlior  aufthritc."  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii, 
p.  573.) 
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the  gospel  is  now,  as  in  former  times,  a  cause  of  trouble  and  dis- 
cord. This  is  the  characteristic  and  the  destiny  of  the  Word  of 
God.  '  /  came  not  to  send  pcacc^  hut  a  sword^''  said  Jesus  Christ. 
(i\Iatt.  X,  34.)  God  is  wonderful  and  teirible  in  working:  let 
us  beware,  while  pretending  to  put  a  stop  to  discord,  tliat  we 
do  not  persecute  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and  bring  in  upon  our- 
selves a  fi'ightful  deluge  of  insurmountable  dangers,  present  dis- 
asters, and  eternal  destruction Let  us  beware  that  the 

reign  of  this  young  and  noble  prince,  the  Emperor  Charles,  on 
vvdiom,  under  God,  we  build  such  high  hopes,  do  not  only  begin, 
but  also  continue  and  end  under  the  most  fatal  auspices.  I  might 
cite  examples  taken  from  the  oracles  of  God,"  continues  Luther, 
speaking  in  presence  of  the. greatest  monarch  in  the  world  with  the 
noblest  courage,  "  I  might  remind  you  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  of  Israel,  who  never  labom^ed  more  effectually  for 
their  niin  than  when  by  counsels,  apparently  very  wise,  they 
thought  they  were  establishing  their  empire.  '  God  removeth  the 
mountains^  and  tliey  hiow  not?  (Job,  ix,  5.) 

"  If  I  speak  thus,  it  is  not  because  I  tliink  such  great  princes 
have  need  of  my  counsels,  but  because  I  wish  to  restore  to  Ger- 
many what  she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  children.  Thus, 
commending  myself  to  your  august  Majesty  and  yom'  serene  High- 
nesses, I  humbly  supplicate  you  not  to  allow  the  hatred  of  my 
enemies  to  bring  doTsii  upon  me  an  indigriation  which  I  have  not 
deserved."  ^ 

Luther  had  spoken  these  words  in  German,  modestly,  but  also 
with  much  warmth  and  firmness.^  He  was  ordered  to  repeat 
them  in  Latin.  The  emperor  had  no  liking  for  Germaji.  The 
imposing  assembly  which  surrounded  the  Eeformcr,  the  noise  and 
excitement,  had  fatigued  him.  "  I  was-  covered  with  perspiration," 
says  he,  "heated  by  the  crowd,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
princes."  Frederick  de  Thun,  confidential  counsellor  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  stationed  by  his  master's  order  behind  the  Re- 
foiTner,  to  take  care  that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise  or  overborne, 
seeing  the  condition  of  the  poor  monk,  said  to  him,  "  If  you  cannot 
repeat  your  addi'ess,  that  ^dll  do,  doctor."  But  Luther,  having 
paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  resumed,  and  pronounced  his 
address  in  Latin,  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  first/' 

"  This  pleased  the  Elector  Frederick  exceedingly,"  relates  the 
Reformer. 

^  This  address,  as  -well  as  all  the  expressions  quoted,  are  taken  literally  from  au- 
thentic documents,  (See  L.  Op.  (L.)  xvi,  p. 770-780.)  ^  "  Non  clainose  at  modeste, 
non  tamen  sine  Ghri.stiana  animositate  et  constantia;.  (L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,p.  1G,5.)  Kot 
clamorously,  but  modestly  ;  yet  not  without  Christian  warmth  and  firmness. 

3  L.  Op.  Lat.  ii,  p.  165-167. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  ceased,  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  the  orator 
of  the  Diet,  said  to  him,  indignantly,  "  You  have  not  answered  the 
question  which  was  put  to  you.  You  are  not  here  to  throw  doubt 
on  what  has  been  decided  by  Councils.  You  are  asked  to  give  a 
clear  and  definite  reply.  Will  you,  or  w^ill  you  not  retract?" 
Luther  then  replied,  without  hesitation,  "  Since  your  most  serene 
Majesty,  and  your  high  Mightinesses,  call  upon  me  for  a  simple, 
clear,  and  definite  answer,  I  will  give  it ;  ^  and  it  is  this :  I  cannot 
subject  my  faith  either  to  the  pope  or  to  councils,  because  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  error,  and  even  into 
gi'cat  self-contradiction.  If,  then,  I  am  not  disproved  by  passages 
of  Scriptm-e,  or  by  clear  arguments  ;  if  I  am  not  convinced  by  the 
very  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  and  so  bound  in  conscience 
to  submit  to  the  word  of  God,  /  neither  can  nor  will  retract 
any  thinij^  for  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  liis 
conscience."  Then,  looldng  around  on  the  assembly  before  which 
he  was  standing,  and  which  held  his  life  in  its  hands,  "  Here  I 
AJi,"  says  he,  "  I  cais-^s^ot  do  OTnp:KwisE:  God  help  me. 
Amen."  2 

Thus  Luther,  constrained  to  obey  his  faith,  led  by  his  con- 
science to  death,  impelled  by  the  noblest  necessity,  the  slave  of 
what  he  believes,  but  in  this  slavery  supremely  free,  like  to  the 
ship  tossed  by  a  fearful  tempest,  which,  in  order  to  save  some- 
thing more  precious  than  itself,  is  voluntarily  allowed  to  dash  itself 
to  pieces  against  a  rock,  pronounces  these  sublime  words,  mIiIcIi 
have  not  lost  their  thrilling  efi'ect  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  ; 
thus  speaks  a  monk  before  the  emperor  and  the  magnates  of  the 
empu'e,  and  this  poor  and  feeble  individual  standing  alone,  but  lean- 
ing on  the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  seems  gi'eater  and  stronger  than 
them  all.  His  word  has  a  power  against  which  aU  these  mighty  men 
can  do  nothing.  The  empire  and  the  Church,  on  the  one  side,  the 
obscure  Individual,  on  the  other,  have  been  confronted.  God  had  as- 
sembled these  kings  and  prelates  that  he  might  publicly  bring 
.heir  wisdom  to  nought.  They  have  lost  the  battle,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  their  defeat  will  be  felt  in  all  nations,  and  during  all 
futm-e  ages. 

The  assembly  were  amazed.  Several  princes  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal then*  admu'ation.  The  emperor,  changing  his  first  impression, 
exclaimed,  "The  monk  s^rni^s  with  an  intrepid  heart  and  im- 
movable courage."^    The  Spaniards  and  Italians  alone  felt  dis- 

^  Dabo  illud  neque  dentatum,  neque  conmtum.  (Ibid.,  p.  166.)  I  will  give  it  with- 
out either  teeth  or  horns.  2  uier  stehe  ich  :  Ich  kan  nicht  anders  :  Gott 
helfe  mir !  Anion.  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  5S0.)  *  Der  ilonch  redet  unerschrockeii, 
jnit  getrostem  Muth  I     (Seckend.  p.  350.) 
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concerted,  and  soon  began  to  deride  a  magnanimity  which  they 
could  not  appreciate. 

After  the  Diet  had  recovered  from  the  impression  produced  by 
the  address,  the  chancellor  resumed :  "If  you  do  not  retract,  the 
emperor  and  the  states  of  the  empu-e  will  consider  what  com'se 
they  must  adopt  towards  an  obstinate  heretic."  At  these  words, 
Luther's  friends  trembled,  but  the  monk  again  said,  "  God  help 
me ;  for  I  can  retract  nothing."  ^ 

Lnther  then  withdi-aws,  and  the  princes  deliberate.  Every  one 
felt  that  the  moment  formed  a  crisis  in  Christendom.  The  yea  or  nay 
of  this  monk  was  destined,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  was  wished  to  frighten 
him,  but  the  effect  had  been  to  place  him  on  a  pedestal  in  pre- 
sence of  the  nation.  It  was  meant  to  give  more  publicity  to 
his  defeat,  and  all  that  had  been  done  was  to  extend  his  victory. 
The  partisans  of  Eome  could  not  submit  to  bear  their  humiliation. 
Luther  was  recalled,  and  the  orator  thus  addi'cssed  him :  "  Martin, 
you  have  not  spoken  with  the  modesty  which  became  your  office. 
The  distinction  you  have  made  between  your  books  was  useless, 
for  if  you  retract  those  which  contain  errors,  the  empire  will 
not  allow  the  others  to  be  burnt.  It  is  extravagant  to  insist  on 
being  refuted  from  Scriptm-e,  when  you  revive  heresies  which  were 
condemned  by  the  universal  Council  of  Constance.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  orders  you  to  say  simply,  Do  you  mean  to  maintain 
what  you  have  advanced,  or  do  you  mean  to  retract  any  part  of  it — ■ 
yes,  or  no  ?"  I  have  no  other  answer  than  that  which  I  have  al- 
i-eady  given,"  replied  Luther  calmly.  He  was  now  understood.  Firm 
as  a  rock,  all  the  billows  of  human  power  had  dashed  against  him 
in  vain.  Tlie  vigour  of  his  eloquence,  his  intrepid  countenance, 
the  flashing  of  his  eye,  the  immovable  firmness  imprinted  in  bold 
lineaments  on  his  German  features,  had  produced  the  deepest 
impression  on  this  illustrious  assembly.  There  was  no  longer 
iiny  hope.  Spaniards,  Belgians,  and  even  Romans,,  were  mute. 
The  monk  was  victorious  over  earthly  grandeur.  He  had  nega- 
tived the  Church  and  the  empire.  Charles  rose  up,  and  all  the 
assembly  with  him.  "  The  Diet  will  meet  to-morrow  morning 
to  hear  the  emperor's  decision,"  said  the  chancellor,  with  a  loud 
voice. 

1.  Op.  (VA)  XV,  2iS& 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Victory — TuinuJt  and  calm — Duke  Ei-ick's  Glass  of  Beer — The  Elector  and  Spalatin. 
— Message  from  the  Emperor — Wish  to  violate  the  Safe-conduct — Strong  opposi- 
tion— Enthusiasm  for  Luther — Voice  for  Conciliatiou — The  Elector's  Fear — As- 
semblage at  Luther's  Lod;;ing — Philip  of  Hesse. 

It  Avas  uiglit,  and  each  regained  his  dwelling  in  the  dark.  Two- 
imperial  officers  Avere  ordered  to  accompany  Luther.  Some  persons 
imagining  that  his  fate  was  decided,  and  that  they  were  conducting 
him  to  prison,  which  he  should  leave  only  for  the  scaffold,  an 
immense  tumult  arose.  Several  gentlemen  exclaimed,  "  Arc  they 
taking  him  to  prison?"  "  No,"  replied  Luther,  "  they  are  accom- 
panying me  to  my  hotel."  At  these  words  the  tumult  calmed. 
Then  some  Spaniaixls  of  the  emperor's  household,  following  this 
bold  champion,  hissed  and  jeered  at  liim^  as  he  passed  along  the 
streets,  while  others  howled  like  wild  beasts  deprived  of  their  prey. 
Luther  remained  firm  and  peaceful. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  AV'oniis.  The  intrepid  monk,  who  had 
liitherto  hurled  defiance  at  his  enemies,  spake,  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  had  thirsted  for  his  blood,  with  calmness,  dignity^ 
and  humility.  There  was  no  exaggeration,  no  human  enthusiasm^ 
no  anger;  he  was  peaceful  amid  the  strongest  excitement ;  modesty- 
while  resisting  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  gi-eat,  in  presence  of  all  th& 
princes  of  the  world.  In  this  Ave  have  an  in-efragable  proof  that  Lu- 
ther was  then  obeying  God — not  following  the  suggestions  of  his  own- 
pride.  In  the  hall  of  Worms  there  was  One  greater  than  Luther 
and  Charles.  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  "  Whe7i  they  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  hoiu  or  what  you  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  thai 
speak.'''' ^    Jfever,  perhaps,  was  this  promise  so  manifestly  fulfilled. 

A  deep  impression  had  been  produced  on  the  heads  of  the  em- 
pire. Luther  had  observed  this,  and  it  had  increased  his  courage. 
The  servants  of  the  pope  were  angry  at  John  Eck  for  not  having 
oftener  interrupted  the  guilty  monk.  Several  princes  and  nobles 
were  gained  to  a  cause  which  was  maintained  with  such  conviction. 
In  some,  it  is  true,  the  impression  was  evanescent,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  who  till  then  had  concealed  then-  sentiments^ 
henceforth  displayed  gi'cat  corn-age. 

Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  was  reposing  from  the- 

1 "  Subsannatione  hominem  Dei  et  longo  rugitu  prosecuti  sunt."  (L.  Op.  Lat.  ii^ 
p.  ICO.)    Followed  the  man  of  God  with  jeers  and  loud  bellowing.  =*  Matt,  x^ 
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fatigue  of  the  severe  service  in  wliicli  lie  had  been  eiigaged.  Spalatlii 
and  other  friends  were  aroand  him,  and  all  were  giving  thank:S  to 
God.  While  they  were  conversing,  a  valet  entered,  bearing  a  silver 
vase  full  of  Eimbeck  beer.  "My  master,"  said  he,  presenting  it  to 
Luther,  "  begs  yon  to  refresh  yourself  with  this  draught  of  beer.'* 
"  What  prince  is  it,"  asked  Luther,  "  who  so  graciously  remem- 
bers me?  "  It  was  old  Duke  Erick  of  Brunswick.  The  Reformer 
was  touched  by  the  offering  thus  made  him  by  so  powerful  a  prince ; 
one,  too,  belonging  to  the  papal  party.  "  His  highness,"  continued 
tiie  valet,  "  was  pleased  to  taste  the  draught  before  sending  it  to 
you."  Luther,  being  thirsty,  pom-ed  out  the  duke's  beer,  and 
after  drinking  it,  said,  "As  Duke  Erick  has  this  day  remembered 
me,  so  may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  day  of  his 
final  combat."  ^  The  present  was  in  itself  of  little  value,  but  Luthcr,- 
Avishing  to  show  his  gratitude  to  a  prince  v/ho  had  thought  of  hiiu 
at  such  a  moment,  gave  him  vv^hat  he  had — a  prayer.  The  valet 
returned  with  the  message  to  his  master.  The  old  duke,  in  his. 
last  moments,  remembered  the-  words,  and  addressing  a  young, 
page,  Francis  de  Kramm,  who  was  standing  at  his  bedside,  said 
to  him,  "  Take  the  gospel  and  read  it  to  me."  The  child  read  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  was  refreshed. 
"  Whosoever^''''  says  the  Saviom-,  "  shall  give  to  one  of  you  a  cup  of 
cold  loater  in  my  name^  because  you  are  my  disciple^  verily  I  say 
unto  you^  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reiuardy 

The  valet  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a 
message  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ordered  Spalatin  to  come  to 
him  instantly.  Frederick  had  come  to  the  Diet  full  of  disquietude. 
He  thought  that,  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  Lnther's  courage- 
miglit  give  way,  and  he  had  accordingly  been  deeply  moved  by 
tlie  E.eiomier's  fmnncss.  He  was  proud  of  having  taken  such  [i 
man  under  his  protection.  When  the  chaplain  arrived,  the  table 
was  covered,  and  the  Elector  was  going  to  sit  ([ovn\  to  supper 
with  his  Court — the  valets  having  already  brought  in  the  vase  for 
washing  the  hands.  The  Elector  seeing  Spalatin  enter,  immediately 
beckoned  him  to  follow,  and  when  alone  with  him  in  his  bed- 
chamber, said  to  him,  with  deep  emotion,  "  Oh !  how  well 
father  Luther  spoke  before  the  emperor  and  all  the  states  of  the 
empire!  My  only  fear  was,  that  he  would  be  too  bold." ^  Fre- 
derick then  formed  a  resolution  to  protect  the  doctor  in  future  > 
with  greater  courage. 

Aleander  saw  the  impression  which  Luther  had  produced.  There 
was  no  time,  therefore,  to  be  lost.     The  young  emperor  must  be 

^  Also  giclencke  seiner  iinser  Herr  Christus  in  scincin  letzten  Kampff.  (Seek.  t^SSI.)  ; 
2  0  wie  schbn  hat  Pater  Martinus  geredet.    (Ibid.,  p.  355.) 
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induced  to  act  vigorously.  The  moment  was  favom'able,  for  there 
Avas  immediate  prospect  of  war  mth  France.  Leo  X,  wishing  to 
-enlarge  his  states,  and  caring  little  for  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
caused  two  treaties  to  be  secretly  negotiated,  at  the  same  time,  the 
•one  with  Charles  against  Francis,  and  the  other  with  Francis  against 
Charles.  1  By  the  former  he  stipulated  with  the  emperor  for  Parma, 
Placenza,  and  Ferrara ;  by  the  latter,  he  stipulated  with  the  king 
for  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  Avhich  Cliarles  was  thus 
to  be  deprived.  Charles  felt  the  importance  of  gaining  over  Leo,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  him  as  an  ally  against  his  rival  of  France. 
Luther  was  an  easy  price  to  pay  for  the  friendship  of  the  mighty 
pontiff. 

The  day  after  Luther's  appearance,  he  caused  a  message  to  be 
read  to  the  Diet,  which  he  had  Avi-itten  in  French,  with  his  own 
liand.2  "  Sprung,"  said  he,  "  from  the  Christian  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Catholic  kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria, 
and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  arc  all  illustrious  as  defenders  of 
the  Iloraan  faith,  it  is  ray  fii*m  pm-pose  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  ancestors.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by  his  ovm  folly,  sets  him- 
self up  in  opposition  to  the  iiiith  of  Christendom.  I  will  sacrifice 
my  dominions,  my  power,  my  friends,  my  treasure,  my  body,  my 
blood,  my  mind,  and  my  life,  to  stay  this  impiety.^  I  mean  to 
send  back  the  Augustin,  Lutlier,  forbidding  him  to  cause  the 
least  tumult  among  the  people ;  thereafter  I  will  proceed  against 
him  and  his  adherents  as  against  declared  heretics,  by  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict,  and  all  means  proper  for  their  destruction.'* 
I  call  upon  the  members  of  the  states  to  conduct  themselves  like 
taithful  Christians." 

This  address  did  not  please  every  body.  Charles,  young  and 
impassioned,  had  not  observed  the  ordiuaiy  forms ;  he  ought  p)-e- 
viously  to  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Diet.  Two  extreme  views 
were  immediately  declared.  The  creatures  of  the  pope,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  several  ecclesiastical  princes,  demanded  tliat  no 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  safe-conduct  which  had  been  given  to 
Luther.^  "  The  Rhine,"  said  they,  "  must  receive  his  ashes,  as  a 
<jentmy  ago  it  received  the  ashes  of  John  Huss."  Charles,  if  we 
may  believe  a  historian,  afterwards  bitterly  repented  that  he  had 

^  Guicciardini,  p.  175.  Dumont  Corp.  Dipl.  t.  iv,  p.  9G.  Dices!  del  papa  Leone,  che 
<luando  I'aveva  fatto  lega  con  alcurio,  prima  soleva  dir  che  pero  non  si  dovea  restar  de 
tratar  cum  lo  altro  pi'incipe  opposto.  It  is  said  of  Leo  X,  that  after  entering  into  league 
•whh  any  one,he  was  wont  to  say  there  was  nooccasion  to  cease  treating  with  princes  on 
the  opposite  side.  (Suriano,  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Rome,  M.S.  Archives  of  Venici.) 
3  Autographum  in  linguae  Burgundica,  sih  ijjsomet  exaratum.  (Cochloeus,  3*.) 
'  "  Regna,  thesauros,  amicos,  corpus,  sangiiinem,  vitani,  spirituinque  prof'undorc . 
'<Pallavicini,  i,  p.  118.)  *  Und  andern  Wegen  sie  zu  verti'.gen.    (L.  Op.  (L.) 

jcvii,  p.  SSI.)  5  Dass  Luthero  das  sichere  Geleit  nicht  mbchte  gchalten  ucr. 

v<iea.     (Secke-.id.  p.  3j7.) 
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not  followed  this  dastardly  counsel.  "I  confess,"  said  lie,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  "  that  I  committed  a  gTcat  fault  in  al- 
lowing Luther  to  live.  That  heretic  having  offended  a  greater 
master  than  I,  even  God  himself,  I  was  not  obliged  to  keep  my 
promise  to  him.  I  might,  nay,  I  ought  to  have  forgotten  my 
word,  and  avenged  the  insult  which  he  offered  to  God ;  because  I 
did  not  put  him  to  death,  the  heresy  has  not  ceased  to  gain  strength. 
His  death  would  have  strangled  it  in  the  cradle."^ 

This  horrible  proposition  filled  the  Elector  and  all  Luther's 
friends  with  teiTor.  "The  execution  of  John  Huss,"  said  the 
Elector  Palatine,  "brought  too  many  calamities  on  Gennany  to 
allow  such  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  a  second  time."  "  The  princes 
of  Germany,"  exclaimed  George  of  Saxony,  himself  the  iiTC- 
concilable  enemy  of  Luther,  "will  not  allow  a  safe-conduct  to 
be  violated.  This  first  Diet,  held  by  our  new  emperor,  will  not 
incur  the  guilt  of  an  act  so  disgraceful.  Such  perfidy  accords  not 
with  old  Gemian  integrity."  The  princes  of  Bavaria,  also  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  joined  in  this  protestation.  The  death 
scene  which  Luther's  friends  had  akeady  before  their  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  withdraATO. 

The  rumour  of  these  debates,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  spread 
over  the  town.  Parties  gTcw  w^arm.  Some  gentlemen,  partisans 
of  reform,  began  to  speak  strongly  against  the  treachery  demanded 
J5y  Aleander.  "  The  emperor,"  said  they,  "  is  a  young  man  whom 
the  papists  and  bishops  lead  at  pleasure  by  their  flattery."  ^ 
PaUavicini  makes  mention  of  four  hundi'ed  nobles  who  were  ready 
to  maintain  Luther's  safe  -  conduct  with  the  sword.  On  Saturday 
morning  placards  were  found  posted  up  on  the  houses  and  public 
places,  some  against  Luther  and  others  in  his  favour.  One  of 
them  merely  contained  the  energetic  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  Woe 
to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  Ung  is  a  child  f^  Seckingen,  it  was 
said,  had  assembled  at  some  leagues  from  Womis,  behind  the  im- 
pregnable ramparts  of  his  fortress,  a  large  body  of  knights  and 
soldiers,  and  only  waited  the  issue  of  the  affair  that  he  might  know 
how  to  act.  The  popular  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  Worms,  but  also 
in  the  most  distant  towns  of  the  empu-e,^  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  the  attachment  of  several  princes  to  the  lleformer,  all 
must  have  made  Charles  and  the  Diet  comprehend  that  the  step  dc- 

1  Sandoval  Hist,  de  Carlos  V,  quoted  in  Llorente,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  ii, 
p.  57.  According  to  Llorente,  the  idea  that  Charles,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  inclined 
to  evangelical  opinions,  is  a  mere  invention  of  Protestants  and  the  enemies  of  Philip 
II  .This  question  forms  ahistorical  problem  which  the  numerous  quotations  of  Llorente 
appear  unhappily  to  solve  in  conformity  to  his  view.  ^  Eum  esse  puerum,  qui 

nutu  et  blanditiis  Papistarum  et  Episcoporum  trahaturquocunquevelint.  (Cochloeus, 
p.  33.)  3  Verum  etiam  inlonginquis  Germaiiiaj  civitatibus,  motus  et  murmura 

plebium.    i(Ibid.,  p,  33.) 
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mriiidcd  by  the  Romans  might  compromise  the  supreme  authority^ 
excite  revolts,  and  even  shake  the  empire.^  It  was  only  a  simple 
monk  that  they  proposed  to  burn  ;  but  the  princes  and  partisans 
of  Rome,  taken  all  together,  had  neither  power  nor  courage  enough 
to  do  it.  Doubtless,  also,  Charles  V,  their  young  emperor,  had 
still  a  fear  of  perjury.  This  would  seem  indicated  by  an  expres- 
sion, which,  if  some  historians  speak  true,  he  uttered  on  this  occa- 
sion :  "Were  fidelity  and  good  faith  banished  from  the  whole  world, 
they  ought  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  hearts  of  princes."  It  is  said 
he  forgot  this  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  there  were 
other  motives  which  might  have  had  then-  influence  on  the  emperor. 
The  Florentine  Vcttori,  a  friend  of  Leo  X  and  of  Machiaveli,  affirms, 
that  Charles  spared  Luther  only  that  he  might  keep  the  pope  in 
clieck.2 

On  the  Saturday's  sitting,  the  violent  counsels  of  Alcandcr  were 
negatived.  There  was  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Luther,  and  a  wish  to  save 
the  simple-hearted  man  whose  confidence  in  God  was  so  affecting ; 
but  there  was  a  wish  also  to  save  the  Church.  The  Diet  shuddered 
equally  at  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  triumpli 
and  from  the  destruction  of  the  Reformer.  Proposals  of  concilia- 
tion were  heard,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  attempt  should 
be  made  with  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg.  The  archbishop-elector 
of  Mentz  himself,  the  young  and  extravagant  Albert,  more  devout 
tlian  courageous,  says  Pallavicini,^  had  talcen  alarm  on  seeing  the 
interest  which  the  people  and  the  nobility  showed  hi  the  Saxon 
monk.  His  chaplain,  Capito,  who,  during  his  residence  at  Bale^ 
had  been  intimate  ^vlth  the  evangelical  priest  of  Zurich,  named 
Zuinglius,  the  intrepid  defender  of  the  truth,  of  whom  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak,  Iiad  also,  doubtless,  represented  to 
Albert  the  righteousness  of  the  Reformer's  cause.  The  worldly  arc! j- 
bishop  had  one  of  those  returns  to  Christian  sentiment  which  his  life 
occasionally  exhibits,  and  agreed  to  go  to  the  emperor  and  ask  him 
to  allow  one  last  attempt.  But  Charles  flatly  refused.  On  Monday 
(22nd  April)  the  princes  met  in  a  body  to  renew  the  solicitations 
of  Albert.  "  I  will  not  depart  from  what  I  have  decreed,"  replied 
the  emperor.  I  wiU  not  commission  any  person  to  go  officially 
to  Luther.  "  But,"  added  he,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Aleander, 
*'I  give  this  man  three  days  to  reflect;  dming  this  time  any  one 

1  Es  wliro  eiii  Aufrulir  dauraus  worden,  saj's  Luther.  2  Carlo  si  exouso  di 

non  poter  procedere  piu  oltre,  rispetto  al  sah-ocuiidotto,  ma  la  verita  fu  che  conos» 
cendo  che  il  Papatemeva  molto  di  questadoctrina  di  Luthero,  lovoUe  tenere  con  questo 
freno."  Charles  pretended  that  he  could  not  go  farther  frotii  rejjard  to  the  safc-con- 
<luct ;  but  the  truth  was  that,  knomn'jf  tlie  pope  was  much  afraid  of  tliis  doctrine,  he 
wished  to  hold  him  with  this  bridle.  (Vettori,  Istoria  d'ltalia  M.S.  Biblioth.  Corsini  at 
Rome,  extracted  by  Ranke.)  ^  Qui  pio  magis  animo  erat  quam  forti.    (Palla. 

vicini,  P-  US.)     Who  was  more  of  a  devout  than  of  a  strong  mind. 
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may,  as  :in  individual,  give  him  suitable  advice."  ^  This  was  all 
that  was  asked.  The  Reformer,  thought  they,  elevated  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  public  appearance,  will  yield  in  a  more  Mendly 
conference,  and  perhaps  be  saved  from  the  abyss  into  which  he  is 
ready  to  fall. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  knew  the  contrary  ;  accordingly  he  was 
in  great  fear.  "  If  it  Avere  in  my  power,"  Avi'ote  he  next  day  to  his 
brother,  Duke  John,  "I  would  be  ready  to  support  Luther.  You 
could  not  believe  to  what  a  degi-ee  I  am  attacked  by  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  If  I  could  tell  you  all,  you  would  hear  very  strange 
things. 2  They  are  bent  on  his  ruin,  and  however  slight  interest 
r>ny  one  shoAvs  for  his  person,  he  is  immediately  decried  as  a 
heretic.  ]May  God,  who  forsakes  not  the  righteous  cause,  bring 
all  to  a  good  end !"  Frederick,  without  showing  the  strong  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  for  the  Refonner,  contented  himself  with  not 
losing  siglit  of  any  of  his  movements. 

It  v/as  not  so  with  men  of  all  ranks  then  in  Worms.  Many  fear- 
lessly gave  full  vent  to  their  sjmipathy.  From  the  Friday,  a  crowd 
of  princes,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  ecclesiastics,  laics, 
And  common  people  surrounded  the  hotel  where  the  Reformer 
lodged ;  they  came  in  and  went  out,  and  could  not  see  enough  of 
him.^  He  was  become  tlie  -man  in  Germany.  Even  those  who^ 
<loubted  not  that  he  was  in  error  were  touched  by  the  nobleness  of 
soul  which  had  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  life  at  the  bidding  of  his 
conscience.  With  several  of  the  personages  present  at  Worms, 
and  forming  the  flower  of  the  nation,  Luther  had  occasionally 
conversations  full  of  that  salt  with  which  his  sayings  were  always 
seasoned.  None  left  him  without  feeling  animated  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth.  George  Vogler,  the  private  secretary  of 
the  margi-ave  Casimir  of  Brandenburg,  Amting  to  a  friend,  says, 
"■'•  What  things  I  should  have  to  tell  you!  What  conversations  full 
of  piety  and  kindness  Luther  has  had  wth  myself  and  others ! 
How  winning  that  man  is  ! 

One  day  a  young  prince  of  seventeen  came  prancing  into  the 
court  of  the  hotel:  it  was  Philip,  who  had  been  reigning  for  Uxo 
years  in  Hesse.  The  young  landgrave  Avas  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising character,  of  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  a  martial  spirit, 
and  an  impetuous  temper,  seldom  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by 
any  ideas  but  his  own.  Struck  with  Luther's  addresses  he  wished 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  him.  "  As  yet,  however,"  says  Luther, 
in  relating  his  visit,  "he  Avas  not  for  me."'*     He  dismounted,  and 

1  Quibus  privatim  exhortari  hoininem  possent.    (PaUav.  i,  p,  110.)  ^  Wuiide. 

Jibren  werderi.    (Secliend.  3f!5.)  •*  Urid  konnten  nicht  satt  vverden  ihii  zu  sehenr 

(L.  Op.  xvii,  p.  581.)         *  AVie  eine  holdscdi<,'e  rcrson  er  ist.     (Mcnzel  Magaz.  i,  p.  "JOT.) 

*  AVarnoch  nicht  aufnieiiier  Seitc.    (L,  Op.  xvii,  p.  58^.) 
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without  any  other  formality,  came  up  into  the  Eeforaier's  room,  and 
addressing  him,  said,  "  ^Vell,  dear  doctor,  how  goes  it  ?  "  "  Gra- 
cious lord,"  replied  Luther,  "  I  hope  it  will  go  well."  "From  what 
I  leaiTi,"  resumed  the  landgi-ave  laughing,  "you  teach,  doctor,  that 
a  wife  may  quit  her  husband,  and  take  another,  when  the  former 
is  found  to  be  too  old ! "  The  people  of  the  imperial  court  had  told 
this  story  to  t\iQ  landgrave.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  never  fiiil  to 
circulate  fabulous  accounts  of  the  lessons  of  Christian  teachers — 
"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Luther  gi'avely,  "  let  your  highness  not 
speak  so,  if  you  please."  Thereupon  the  prince  briskly  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  doctor,  shook  his  cordially,  and  said,  "  Deai-  doc- 
tor, if  you  are  in  the  right,  may  God  assist  yon."  On  this  he  left  the 
room,  again  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  This  was  the  first  in- 
terview between  these  two  men,  who  Avere  afterwards  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  defend  it,  the  one  with  the 
sword  of  the  word,  and  the  other  with  the  sword  of  kings. 

It  was  the  ^Vi-chbishop  of  Treves,  Kichard  de  Greifenklau,  who, 
with  pennission  of  Charles  V,  had  undertaken  the  office  of  media- 
tor, llichard,  who  was  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  a  good  lloman  Catholic,  was  dosh'ous  to  arrange 
this  difficult  affair,  and  thereby  at  once  do  a  service  to  his  frienc^ 
and  to  the  Church.  On  Monda}^  evening,  (22nd  April,)  just  as 
Luther  was  going  to  sit  dovn\  to  table,  a  messenger  of  the  arch- 
bishop came  to  say,  that  the  prelate  wished  to  see  him  the  day 
after  to-moiTow  (Wednesday),  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moraing. 
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That  day  the  chaplain  and  the  imperial  herald,  Stunn,  were  both 
sit  Luther's  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  iUeander  had  caused 
Cochloeus  to  be  called  at  four.  The  nuncio  had  not  been  slow  in  dis- 
covering in  the  man  who  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Capito,  a 
devoted  seiwant  of  Rome,  on  whom  ho  could  calculate  as  on  himself. 
Not  being  able  to  be  present  at  this  intei-view,  Aleander  Avished  to 
have  a  substitute  at  it.  "  Be  present  at  the  Ai'chbishop's  of 
Treves,"  said  he  to  the  Dean  of  Frankfort.  "  Do  not  enter  into 
discussion  with  Luther,  but  content  yourself  with  pacing  the  clos- 
est attention  to  every  thing  that  is  said,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring 
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me  back  a  faithful  report."  ^  The  Kefonner  on  aniving  with  some 
friends  at  the  house  of  the  ai-chbishop,  found  him  suiTOuuded 
by  the  margi-ave,  Joachim  of  Brandcnbui'g  and  Augsburg,  several 
nobles,  deputies  from  free  towns,  la'\^yers,  and  theologians,  among 
whom  were  Cochlceus  and  Jerome  Wehe,  chancellor  of  Baden 
The  latter,  an  able  lawyer,  wished  a  reformation  in  manners 
and  discipline.  He  went  even  further.  "  The  "Word  of  God," 
said  he,  "  which  has  so  long  been  hid  under  the  bushel,  must  re- 
appear in  all  its  lustre."  ^  This  conciliatory  individual  was  en- 
trusted with  the  conference.  Turning  Idndly  towards  Luther,  he 
said  to  him,  "  We  did  not  make  you  come  in  order  to  dispute  with 
you,  but  in  order  to  give  you  brotherly  advice.  You  know  hov/ 
carefully  the  Scriptm'e  requireth  us  to  guard  against  the  flying,  ar- 
row, and  the  devil  that  walketh  at  noon-day.  This  enemy  of  tlm 
human  race  has  instigated  you  to  publish  things  contrary  to  reli- 
gion. Think  of  yom*  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  empire.  Take 
care  that  those  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  ransomed  by  liis  own 
death,  from  death  eternal,  be  not  seduced  by  you  and  perish 
for  ever.  ...  Do  not  set  yom^self  up  against  holy  councils. 
If  we  do  not  maintain  the  decrees  of  our  fathers,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  confusion  in  the  Church.  The  distinguished  princes  now 
listening  to  me  take  a  particular  interest  in  your  safety.  But  if 
you  persist,  the  emperor  mil  banish  you  from  the  empire,^  and  no 
place  in  the  world  will  be  able  to  offer  you  an  asylum  .  .  .  Reflect 
on  tlie  fate  which  awaits  you." 

"  Most  Serene  Princes  !  "  replied  Luther,  "  I  give  you  thanks 
for  yom*  solicitude,  for  I  am  only  a  poor  man,  and  am  too  humble 
to  be  exhorted  by  such  high  lords."  *  Then  he  continued,  "  I 
have  not  blamed  all  the  councils,  but  only  that  of  Constance ;  be- 
cause, in  condemning  tliis  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  viz. — that  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  assemhhj  of  those  who  are  predestinated  to 
salvation  ^ — it  condemned  this  article  of  our  creed,  /  helieve  in  t]L6 
holy  Catholic  Church;  and  the  Word  of  God  itself.  My  lessons,  it 
is  said,  give  offence,"  added  he.  "  I  answer  that  the  gospel  ot 
Christ  cannot  be  preached  without  offence.  How  then  should  this 
fear  or  apprehension  of  danger  detach  me  from  the  Lord,  and  from 
tills  divine  Word,  which  is  tlie  only  truth  ?  No,  rather  give  my 
body,  my  blood,  and  my  life ! !  .  .  . 

The  princes  and  doctors  having  deliberated,  Luther  was  recalled, 

1  Aleander,  mane  hora  quarta  vocavevit  ad  se  Cochlocum,  jiibens  ut . . .  nudiret  so- 
lum .  .  .  (Cochlo2us,  p.  36.)  2  Djiss  das  Wort  Gottes,  Welches  solantre  uiiter 
deni  Scht'ffel  verborgcn  gestccl<t,  heller  scheine  .  .  ,  (Seckend.  364.)  3  Un,]  ^tis 
dem  Reich  verstossen.  (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  582.  Sleidan,  i,  p.  97.)  *  Agnosco  eniin 
me  JioiTuiiicionein,  loiige  viliorcin  esse,  quam  ut  a  tantis  pi-iiicipibus  ...  (L.  Op.  (L.)- 
p.  167.)              2  Ecclesia  Ghristi  est  univcrsitas  praedestinatorum.    (Ibid.) 
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and  Welic  mildly  resumed,  "It  is  necessary  to  Lonour  princes, 
»<ivcn  when  they  are  mistaken,  and  to  make  gi-eat  sacrifices  to 
charity."  Then  he  said,  in  a  more  m-gent  tone,  "  Cast  yom-self 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  emperor,  and  have  no  fear." 

Luther. — "  I  consent,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the  emperor,  the 
princes,  and  even  the  humblest  Christian,  shall  examine  and  judge 
my  books ;  but  on  one  condition,  and  it  is,  that  they  take  the 
Word  of  God  for  their  standard.  Men  have  notliing  else  to  do 
■but  to  obey.  My  conscience  is  dependent  upori  it,  and  I  am  cap- 
tive under  its  authority.^ 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg. — "  I  understand  you  perfectly, 
•doctor.  You  will  not  acknowledge  any  judge  but  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tm-e?" 

Luther. — "  Yes,  my  lord  ,  exactly.     That  is  my  last  word."  - 

Then  the  princes  and  doctors  Avithdrew,  but  the  worthy  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Treves  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  his  undertaking. 
*'  Come,"  said  he  to  Luther,  as  he  passed  into  his  private  room,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  John  Eck  and  Cochlocus,  on  the  one  side, 
iind  Schurff  and  Amsdorff,  on  the  other,  to  follow  them.  "  Why  ap- 
peal incessantly  to  the  Holy  Scriptures?"  said  Eck  keenly;  "out 
■of  it  all  heresies  have  sprung."  Bat  Luther,  says  his  friend  Ma- 
thcsins,  remained  immovable,  like  a  rock  resting  on  the  true  rock, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.  "The  pope,"  replied  he,  "  is  no  judge  iu 
things  pertaining  to  the  Word  of  God.  Every  Christian  must  see 
and  understand  for  himself  how  he  ought  to  live  and  die."  "  The 
parties  separated.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy  felt  Luther's  superio- 
rity, and  attributed  it  to  there  being  nobody  present  who  could 
ansvrer  him.  "  If  the  emperor,"  says  Cochla3us,  "  had  acted  wisely 
in  calling  Luther  to  Worms,  he  woidd  also  have  called  theolo- 
gians who  might  have  refuted  his  errors." 

The  Ai'chbishop  of  Treves  repaired  to  the  Diet,  and  announced 
the  ill  success  of  his  mediation.  The  sm-prise  of  the  young  em- 
peror equalled  his  indignation.  "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  to  put  an 
-end  to  this  affair."  The  archbishop  asked  two  days  more,  and 
the  whole  Diet  seconded  him.  Charles  V  yielded.  Alcandcr, 
transported  with  rage,  uttered  the  bitterest  invectives.'* 

AVhile  these  things  were  passing  at  the  Diet,  Cochlocus  wa^ 
burning  with  eagerness  to  gain  a  victory  denied  to  prelates  and 
kings.  Though  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  in  a  few  words 
m  the  archbishop's,  the  order  which  he  had  received  from  Alcan- 

^  SiewoUten  sein  Gevvissen  dao  mit  (Jottcs  AVortund  heiligcr  Sclivifft  gebiind-^n  und 
gefangeii  ware  tucht  dringeti.    (Math,  p,  27  )  -  Ja  daraufstL-he  Ich.    [h.  Op. 

{L.)  xvii,  p.  60i)  ^  Eiu  Christenineiisch  muss  zuscheii  und  richten  .  .  .  (L. 

Ep.  i,  p.  604.)  *  De  iis  iUeander  acerrime  conquestus  est.    (rallavicliii,  i, 

p.  120.) 
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•der  kad  laid  him  under  restraint.  He  resolved  to  compensate  him- 
self, and  had  no  sooner  given  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the 
papal  nuncio,  than  he  presented  himself  at  Luther's  lodging.  He 
accosted  him  as  a  friend,  and  expressed  the  grief  whicli  he  felt 
at  the  emperor's  resolution.  After  dinner,  the  conversation  grew 
animated.^  Cochloius  pressed  Luther  to  retract.  He  dechned  by  a 
nod.  Several  nobles,  avIio  were  at  table,  had  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing themselves.  They  were  indignant*  that  the  partisans  of  Rome 
shoidd  wish  not  to  convince  the  Reformer  by  Scripture,  but  constrain 
him  by  force.  Cochloeus,  impatient  under  these  reproaches,  says  to 
Luther,  "Very  well,  I  offer  to  dispute  publicly  with  you,  if  you 
renounce  the  safe-conduct."  -  All  that  Luther  demanded  was  a 
public  debate.  What  ought  he  to  do?  To  renounce  the  safe- 
conduct  was  to  be  his  own  destroyer ;  to  refuse  the  challenge  of 
Cochloeus  was  to  appear  doubtful  of  his  cause.  The  guests 
regarded  the  offer  as  a  perfidious  scheme  of  Aleander,  whom  the 
Dean  of  Frankfort  liad  just  left.  Voilrat  of  Watzdorft',  one  of  the 
number,  freed  Luther  from  the  embarrassment  of  this  puzzling 
alternative.  This  baron,  who  was  of  a  boiling  temperament,  in- 
dignant at  a  snare  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  give  up  Luther 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  executioner,^  started  up,  seized  the  terri- 
tied  priest,  and  pushed  him  to  tlie  door.  There  would  even 
'have  been  bloodshed  had  not  the  other  guests  risen  up  from  the 
table,  and  interposed  their  mediation  between  the  furious  baron 
and  the  trembling  Cochloeus,"*  who  withdrcAv  in  confusion  from  the 
hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  expression  had  no  doubt  escaped  the  dean  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  and  was  not  a  premeditated  scheme  between  him 
and  Aleander  to  make  Luther  fall  into  a  perfidious  snare.  Coch- 
loeus denies  that  it  was,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  giA'ing  credit 
to  his  testimony,  though  it  is  true  he  had  come  to  Luther's  from 
a  conference  with  the  nuncio. 

In  the  evening,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Treves  entertained  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  morning  conference.  He  thought  it  might  be  a 
means  of  calming  down  then-  minds,  and  bringing  them  nearer  each 
Other.  Luther,  who  was  so  intrepid  and  immovable  before  arbiters: 
or  judges,  had,  in  private  society,  a  good  humour  and  gayety  which 
seemed  to  promise  anything  that  might  be  asked  of  him.  The  arch- 
bishop's chancellor,  who  had  shown  so  much  sternness  in  his  official 
capacity,  joined  in  the  attempt,  and,  tOAvards  the  end  of  the  repast, 
drank  Luther's  health.     He  Avas  preparing  to  return  the  honour, 

1  Peracto  pi-andio.    (Cochloeus.)  2  jjnd  woUte  mit  mir  disputiren,  ich  sollto 

:>alltin  das  Geleit  aut'sagen.     (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  589.)  3  Atque  ita  traderet  eum 

icarnificinas.    (Cochloeus,  p.  3G.)  *  Dass  Ihm  das  Blut  liber  den  Kopff  {jelaulcn 

'wiire  wo  man  nichtgewehrct  h.atte.    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  589.) 

2  u 
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the  wine  was  pom-ed  out,  and  lie  was,  according  to  his  custom, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  glass,  when  suddenly  the 
glass  burst  in  his  hands,  and  the  wine  Avas  spilt  upon  the  table. 
The  guests  were  in  consternation.  "  There  must  be  poison  in  it,"  ^ 
said  some  of  Luther's  friends,  quite  loud.  But  the  doctor,  withoufc 
being  moved,  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Dear  friends,  either  this  wine 
was  not  destined  for  me,  or  it  woidd  have  been  hurtful  to  me."  Then 
he  calmly  added,  "Tlie  glasi^ burst,  no  doubt,  because  in  washing  it 
had  been  too  soon  plunged  in  cold  water."  These  simple  words,  in 
the  cu-cumstanccs  in  which  they  were  uttered,  have  some  degi'ee 
of  grandeur,  and  bespeak  unalterable  peace.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  could  have  wished  to  poison  Luther,  es- 
pecially at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  This  repast 
neither  estranged  nor  approximated  the  parties.  The  Reformer's 
resolution  came  from  a  higher  source,  and  could  not  be  influenced 
either  by  the  hatred  or  the  favour  of  men. 

On  Thursday  morning  (25th  April)  Chancellor  Wehe  and  doc- 
tor Pcutinger  of  Augsburg,  iinperial  counsellor,  who  had  sho^vu 
great  affection  for  Luther  ever  since  his  interview  with  de  Vio, 
repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  sent  Frederick  De  Thun,  and  another  of  his  counsellors,  to 
be  present  at  the  conference.  "  Tut  yourself  in  our  hands,"  ear- 
nestly said  Wehe  and  Peutingcr,  avIio  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  prevent  the  division  which  was  about  to  rend 
the  Church.  "  This  affair  will  be  terminated  in  a  Christian  manner ; 
we  give  you  our  word  for  it."  "  In  two  words,"  said  Luther  to 
them,  "  here  is  my  answer  :  I  renounce  the  safe-conduct.^  I  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  my  person  and  my  life  ;  but  the  Word 
of  God  ....  never !"  Frederick  de  Thun  affected  rose  and  said 
to  the  deputies,  "Is  it  not  enough?  Is  not  the  sacrifice  great 
enough  ?"  Then  declaring  that  he  Avould  hear  nothing  more,  lie 
took  his  leave.  Wehe  and  Peutinger,  hoping  to  have  better  suc- 
cess with  the  doctor,  came  and  sat  dowm  on  each  side  of  him. 
"Throw  yourself  upon  the  Diet,"  said  they  to  him.  "  oSTo,"  replied 
Luther,  for  cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man.''''  (Jeremiah,  xvii^ 
5.)  A\^che  and  Peutinger  redoubled  their  counsels  and  attacks,  press- 
ing more  closely  on  the  Reformer.  Luther  Avorn  out,  rose  up  and 
put  an  end  to  the  interview,  saying,  "I  will  not  allow  any  man  to 
set  himself  above  the  word  of  God."  ^  "Reflect  once  more,"  said 
they  to  him  on  retiring,  "  we  will  return  after  mid-day." 

i"Es  miisse  Gift  darinnen  {jowesen  sern.— Luther  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
Ktance,  but  Razebur;;,  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  physician  to  the  Elector  John  Frederick, 
rehites  it  in  a  manuscript  history  which  isextaut  in  tlie  hbrary  of  Gotha,  and  savs 
he  had  it  from  an  eye-witness.  '  Er  woUte  ehe  das  Geleit  aufsajjen  ....  (lu  Op.^ 
(L.)  xvii,  589.)  '  Er  wollte  kurtsrum  Menschcn  iiber  Gottes  Wort  uicht  crkennen. 

(Ibid.,  p.  583.) 
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They,  in  fact,  did  return  ;  but  convinced  that  Luther  would  not 
yiehl,  they  brought  a  new  proposal,  Luther  had  refused  to  be 
nidged  first  by  the  pope,  then  by  the  emperor,  then  by  the  Diet, 
There  remained  one  judge  to  whom  he  himself  had  once  appealed — a 
general  council.  No  doubt  such  a  proposal  would  have  been  scouted 
by  Rome ;  but  it  was  the  last  plank  for  escape.  The  delegates  offered 
Luther  a  Council ;  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  accept  it  unfettered 
by  any  precise  definition.  YeLVi  miglit  have  elapsed  before  the  dif- 
ficulties which  tlie  calling  of  a  Council  would  have  encountered  on 
the  part  of  the  pope  could  have  been  obviated.  To  the  Reformation 
and  the  Reformer  a  gain  of  years  would  have  gained  every  thing. 
God  and  time  would  then  have  done  the  rest.  But  Lutlier  pre- 
ferred the  straight  course  to  every  otlier :  he  VT-ould  not  save  himself 
at  the  expense  of  truth  though  all  that  might  have  been  necessary 
was  to  disguise  it  by  keeping  silence.  "I  consent,"  replied  he, 
*'  but  (this  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  the  Council)  on  condition 
that  the  Council  will  judge  only  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ^ 

Peutinger  and  "Wehe,  thinking  that  a  Council  could  not  judge 
otheiTvise,  hastened  overjoyed  to  the  archbishop.  "Dr.  Martin," 
said  they,  "submits  his  books  to  a  Council."  The  archbishop 
was  going  to  cany  the  good  news  to  the  emperor,  when  some 
doubt  occmTing  to  him,  he  sent  for  Luther 

Richard  of  Grieffenldau  was  alone  when  the  doctor  arrived. 
"Dear  doctor,"  said  tlie  archbishop,  with  much  cordiality  and 
kindness,-  "my doctors  assure  me  that  you  consent  without  reser- 
vation to  submit  your  cause  to  a  Council."  ^^Mj  Lord,"  replied 
Luther,  "  I  can  bear  every  tiling,  but  cannot  abandon  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  archbishop  then  perceived  that  Wehe  and  Peu- 
tinger had  not  explained  themselves  properly.  Never  could  Rome 
consent  to  a  Council  bound  to  decide  according  to  Scripture.  "  It 
was  just,"  says  Pallavicini,  "to  insist  that  a  weak  eye  should  read 
very  small  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  use  of  specta- 
cles." ^  The  good  archbishop  sighed.  "  It  was  well,"  said  he, 
"I  made  you  come.  What  would  have  become  of  me  had  I  im- 
mediately gone  to  the  emperor  with  the  news  ?" 

The  immovable  firmness,  the  stern  rectitude  of  Luther,  are,  no 
doubt,  astonishing,  but  they  will  be  comprehended  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  the  claims  of  God.  Seldom  has  a  nobler  homage 
been  paid  to  the  immutable  word  of  Heaven,  and  that  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  liberty  by  the  man  who  paid  it. 

1  Das  daruber  aus  der  heiligen  Schrifft  gesprochen.    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  584.) 
a  Ganz  gut  und  mchr  denn  gnaadi;?,    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  604.)  3  Simulquo  conspi. 

»iliorura  omnium  usuin  negare.    (Ibid.,  p.  110.) 
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"  Well,"  said  tlie  venerable  prelate  to  Luther,  '•  do  you  yourself 
then  point  out  a  remedy." 

Luther^  {after  a  moment'' s silence). — "My  Lord,  I  know  no  other 
than  that  of  Gamaliel :  '  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it 
will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God  ije  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest 
haplif  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.''  Let  the  emperor, 
the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  states  of  the  empire,  deliver  this 
ansAver  to  the  pope." 

Archbishop. — "  At  least  retract  some  articles." 

Luther. — "Provided  it  be  not  those  which  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance condemned." 

Archbishop. — "  Ah,  I  fear  they  are  the  very  ones  which  will  be 
asked." 

Luther. — "Then  sooner  sacrifice  my  body  and  my  life — better 
allow  my  legs  and  amis  to  be  cut  off  than  abandon  the  clear  and 
genuine  word  of  God."  ^ 

The  archbishop  at  length  understood  Luther.  "You  may 
withdraw,"  said  he  to  him,  always  with  the  same  gentleness. 
"  Yom- Lordship,"  resumed  Luther,  "will  be  so  good  as  to  see 
that  his  Majesty  cause  the  safe-conduct  necessary  for  my  return  to 
be  expedited."  "  I  will  see  to  it,"  replied  the  good  ar  Jibishop, 
and  they  parted. 

So  ended  these  negotiations.  The  whole  empire  had  assailed 
this  man  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  and  the  most  fearful 
menaces,-  and  this  man  had  never  flinched.  His  refusal  to  Ijcnd 
under  the  iron  arm  of  the  pope  emancipated  the  Church,  and  com- 
menced a  new  era.  The  intervention  of  Providence  was  evident, 
and  the  whole  presents  one  of  those  gi'and  historical  scenes  in  which 
the  majestic  fonn  of  the  Divinity  appears  conspicuoush'  displayed. 

Luther  withdrew  in  company  with  Spalatin  who  had  arrived  at  the 
archbishop's  during  the  course  of  the  visit.  John  von  iMinkwitz, 
one  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  counsellors,  had  fallen  sick  at  Worms. 
The  two  fi-iends  repaired  to  his  lodging,  and  Luther  administered 
the  tenderest  consolation  to  the  sick  man.  "Adieu,"  said  he  to 
him  on  lea^dng,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  quit  Wonns." 

Luther  was  not  mistaken.  He  had  not  been  three  hours  ro- 
trirned  to  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  wlien  chancellor 
Eck  and  the  chancellor  of  the  emperor,  with  a  notary,  made  then- 
appearance. 

The  chancellor  said  to  him,  "  Martin  Luther,  his  imperial  Ma- 
jesty, the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the  emph-c,  having  ex- 
horted you  to  submission  again  and  again,  and  in  various  manners, 

1  Ehe  Stumpf  unci  Stiel  fuhren  lns?en  ....    (L.  Dp.  (L.)  xvii,  p.  584.) 

2  Totxiin  iniperium  ad  se  convcrsiiin  spcctabat,    (Pt>.l!avicini,  i,  p.  1"J0.) 
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but  always  in  vain,  the  emperor,  in  his  quality  of  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  sees  himself  obliged  to  take  other 
steps.  He  tlierefore  orders  you  to  return  to  joiir  home  in  the  space 
of  twenty-one  days,  and  prohibits  you  from  distui'bing  the  public 
peace  by  the  way,  either  by  preaching  or  writing. 

Luther  was  well  aware  that  this  message  was  the  first  step  in 
his  condemnation.  "  It  has  happened  as  Jehovah  pleased,"  said 
lie  meekly.  "  Blessed  be  tlie  name  of  Jehovah  !"  Then  lie  added, 
•'Before  all  things,  very  humbly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  thank  his  jMajesty,  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  other  States  of  the 
empire,  for  having  listened  to  me  with  so  much  Idndness.  I  have 
desu'cd,  and  do  desire  one  thing  only — a  reformation  of  the  Church 
agreeably  to  Holy  Scripture.  I  am  ready  to  do  eveiy  thing  and 
suffer  eveiy  thing  in  hiunble  submission  to  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
Life  and  death,  honom*  and  disgi-ace,  are  all  alike  to  me :  I  make 
only  one  reservation — the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  for,  says  St. 
Paul, '  The  word  of  God  canjiot  he  hound.'' "    The  deputies  withdrew. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  (26th  April)  the  Eeformer's  friends 
and  several  nobles  met  at  his  lodgings.^  They  were  gTatified  at 
seeing  the  Christian  constancy  which  he  had  opposed  to  Charles 
and  the  empire,  and  to  recognise  in  him  the  features  of  the  anciec'" 
portrait : 

"  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Xon  civium  ardor  prava  jubcntiurn, 
Xon  vuitns  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida  .  .  .  ."  - 

They  wished  once  more,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  bid  adieu  to  tliis 
intrepid  monk.  Luther  took  a  frugal  meal.  ISTow  he  must  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  flee  far  from  them  under  a  sky  surcharged 
with  storms.  He  wished  to  pass  this  solemn  moment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  He  lifted  up  his  soul  and  blessed  those  who  were 
around  him.^  Ten  in  the  morning  having  stiiick,  Luther  quitted 
the  hotel  with  th.e  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Worms. 
Twenty  gentlemen  on  horseback  suiTounded  his  carriage.  A  great 
crowd  accompanied  him  beyond  the  walls.  The  imperial  herald, 
Sturai,  rejoined  him  some  time  after  at  Oppenheim,  and  the  fol- 
owing  day  they  reached  Frankfort. 

1  Salutatis  patronis  et  amicis  qui  eum  frequentissimi  convenerunt  ....  (L.  Op. 
tat.  ii,  p,  168t)  Having  saluted  his  patrons  and  ft-iends,  who  called  upon  him  in  great 
-imbers.         2  Hoiat.  Od.  lib.  ill,  3.  s  ggine  Freunde  gesegnet.  (Msithesius,]?.  27.) 
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Luther's  Departure— Journey  from  "VTorms— .Luther  to  Cranach— Luther  to  Charles 
V— .Luther  with  the  Abbot  of  Hirschfeld— The  Curate  of  Eisenach— Several 
Princes  leave  the  Diet— Charles  signs  Luther's  Condemnation— The  Edict  of 
Wornis—Luther  with  his  parents— Luther  attacked  and  carried  off— The  ways  of 
God— Wartbur^— Luther  a  Prisoner. 

Luther  having  thus  escaped  from  these  Avails  of  Worms,  which 
threatened  to  become  his  tomb,  his  whole  heart  gave  glory  to  God. 
'•  The  devil  himself,"  said  he,  "  guarded  the  citadel  of  the  pope. 
But  Christ  has  made  a  large  breach  in  it ;  and  Satan  has  been 
forced  to  confess  that  the  Lord  is  mightier  than  he."  ^ 

"  The  day  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,"  says  the  pious  Mathesius,  the 
disciple  and  friend  of  T/uther,"isoneof  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
days  given  to  the  world  before  its  final  close."  -  The  battle  fought 
at  Worms  re-echoed  far  and  wide,  and  while  the  sound  tra- 
velled over  Christendom,  from  the  regions  of  the  IN'orth  to  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cities  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  many  ardently  took  up  the  mighty  weapon  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Luther,  having  arrived  at  Frankfort,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
(27th  April,)  took  advantage  next  day  of  a  moment  of  leisure,  the 
first  he  had  had  for  a  long  time,  to  Avi'ite  a  note,  in  a- style  at  once 
playful  and  energetic,  to  his  friend,  Lucas  Cranach,  the  celebrated 
painter,  at  Wittembcrg.  "  Your  servant,  dear  compeer  Lucas," 
said  he  to  him,  "  I  thought  his  majesty  would  assemble  at  Worms 
some  fifty  doctors  to  confute  the  monk  off  hand.  But  not  at  all. 
Arc  these  books  yours  ?  Yes.  Will  you  retract  them  ?  Xo. 
Ah  well !  get  you  gone !  Such  was  the  whole  story.  O  blind 
Germans,  hoAv  like  childi'en  we  act  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
played  upon  and  duped  by  Rome  I  .  .  .  The  Jews  must  for  once 
have  then-  chant,  Yo  !  Yo  !  Yo  I  But  our  passover  also  Avill  come, 
and  then  we  will  sing  Hallelujah  I  ^  .  .  .  There  must  be  silence  and 
sufi"ering  for  a  short  time.  Jesus  Christ  says,  ^A  little  while  and  ye 
shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  ichUe  and  ye  shall  see  me.''  (John, 
xvi,  16.)  I  hope  it  -will  be  so  with  me.  I  commend  you  alto- 
gether to  the  Eternal.  May  He  through  Christ  protect  us  against 
the  attacks  of  the  wolves  and  di'acrons  of  Rome.    Amen.'* 

*  Aber  Christus  macht  ein  Loch  deicui.    (L.  Op.  (L.)  xni, p.  589.)  '  Diss  ist 

der  herrlichen  grossen  Tag  einer  vorm  Ende  der  Welt.    (p.  28.)  *  "  Es  miisscn 

die  Juden  einmal  singen,  To,  lo,  lo!  ...  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  589.)  These  cries  of  joy  by  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  represent  the  songs  of  triumph  by  the  partisans  of 
the  papacy  on  occasion  of  the  catastrophe  ^Yhich  is  going  to  befall  Luther  ;  but  tli« 
llcforiuer  discovers  in  the  distance  hallelujahs  of  deliverance. 
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After  writing  this  somewhat  enigmatical  letter,  Ltitlier,  as  timo 
nvas  prossing,  set  out  immediately  forFriedberg,  wiiich  is  six  leagues 
from  Frankfort.  The  next  day  Luther  again  communed  Avith  himself, 
lie  was  desu'ous  to  write  once  more  to  Charles  V,  being  unwilling 
.to  confound  him  with  guilty  rebels.  In  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
lie  clearly  expounded  the  nature  of  the  obedience  which  is  due  to 
man,  and  that  which  is  due  to  God,  and  the  limit  vdiere  the  former 
must  stop  and  give  place  to  the  latter.  In  reading  Luther,  we  in- 
voluntarily call  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  greatest  autocrat  of  mo- 
dern times :  "  My  rule  ends  Avherc  that  of  conscience  begins."  ^ 
^'  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  is  my  witness,"  says  Luther, 
*'  that  I  am  ready  with  all  diligence  to  obey  your  majesty, 
■whether  in  honour  or  disgrace,  whether  by  life  or  by  death,  and 
with  absolutely  no  exception  but  the  word  of  God,  from  Avhich 
man  derives  life.  In  all  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  my  fidelity 
will  be  immutable,  for  as  to  these  loss  or  gain  camiot  at  all  affect 
salvation.  But  in  regard  to  eternal  blessings,  it  is  not  the  will  of  God 
that  man  should  submit  to  man.  Subjection  in  the  spiritual 
world  constitutes  worsliip,  and  should  be  paid  only  to  the  Creator.^ 

Luther  also  addressed  a  letter,  but  in  German,  to  the  States  of 
the  empire.  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  to  the 
emperor.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at 
Worms.  Tills  letter  Avas  repeatedly  printed  and  circtdated  all 
-over  Germany  ;  "  EA^ery  Avhere,"  says  Cochlocus,  "  it  excited  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  emperor  and  the  dignified  clergy."  ^ 

Early  next  day,  Luther  Avrote  a  note  to  Spalatin,  enclosing  in  it 
the  tAvo  letters  which  he  had  Avritten  the  evening  before,  and  sent 
oack  the  herald  Sturm,  who  had  been  Avon  to  the  gospel.  HaAing 
embraced  him  he  set  out  in  all  haste  for  Grunberg. 

On  Tuesday,  AAdien  about  two  leagues  from  Hirschfeld,  he  met 
the  chancellor  of  the  abbot  -  prince  of  this  town,  Av^ho  had  come  out 
to  receive  him.  Shortly  after  a  troop  of  horsemen  appeared  Avith 
the  abbot  at  then-  he.ad.  The  latter  leapt  from  his  horse,  and  Lu- 
ther haAing  alighted  from  his  carriage,  the  prince  and  the  Reformer 
embraced,  and  then  entered  Hirschfeld.  The  senate  receiA^ed  them  at 
the  gates.'*  The  princes  of  the  Chiu-ch  ran  to  meet  a  monk  anathe- 
matised by  the  pope,  and  the  most  distinguished  among  the  laity, 
boAved  the  head  before  an  indlAidual  whom  the  emperor  had  put 
under  the  ban. 

"  At  five  in  the  morning  Ave  Avill  be  at  the  church,"  said  the  prince, 

1  ]Sapoleon  to  the  Protestant  deputation  after  his  accession  to  the  empire. 

2  Nam  ca  fides  et  submissio  propria  est  vera  ilia  latria  et  adoratio  Dei  ...  (L.  Ep. 
•i.  p.  592.)      For  that  faith  and  submission  is,  properly   speaking,  true  worship  and 

adoration  of  God.  »  Ter  chalcographos  multiplicata  et  in  populos  dispersa 

est  ea  epistola  .  .  .  Caesari  autem  et  clericis  odium  populare,  etc.     (Cocblccus,  p.  3SJ 
*  Senatus  intra  portas  nos  excepit,    (L.  Ep.  ii,  p.  6.) 
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on  rising  in  the  evening  ft-om  table,  at  wiiicli  the  lloformer  was  a 
guest.  He  even  wished  Ln.ther  to  occupy  liis  own  bed.  Next  day, 
Lather  preached,  the  abbot-prince  accompanying  him  with  his  suite. 

In  the  evening,  Luther  arrived  at  Eisenach,  the  abode  of  his 
hifaucy.  All  his  friends  in  the  town  gathered  round  him,  and  bogged 
him  to  preach.  The  next  day  they  conducted  him  to  the  church. 
The  curate  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  a  notary  and  wit- 
nesses. He  came  forward  in  great  tremor,  divided  bet^veen  tlie 
fear  of  losing  his  place,  and  that  of  opposing  the  powerful  man  be- 
fore him.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  embarrassment,  "  I  protest 
against  the  liberty  whicli  you  are  going  to  take."  Luther  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  that  Voice  whicli,  twenty-three  years  before,  sung  in 
the  streets  of  this  to"\vn  for  bread,  caused  the  arches  of  the  ancient 
church  to  ring  Avith  accents  which  had  begim  to  sliake  the  world. 
After  the  sermon,  the  curate,  in  confusion,  stept  softly  forward  to 
TiUther.  The  notaiy  had  drawn  up  his  instrument,  the  witnesses 
had  signed  it,  and  everything  was  in  regular  order  to  put  tha 
curate's  place  in  safety.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he  humbly  to  the 
doctor;  "  I  have  done  it  from  fear  of  the  tyrants  who  oppress  tba 
Church."! 

There  was,  in  fixct,  some  ground  to  fear  them.  At  Worms, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed.  Aleander  seemed  to  reign 
supreme.  "Luther  has  nothing  before  him  but  exile,"  v,TotQ  Frede- 
rick to  his  brother,  Duke  John.  Nothing  can  save  him.  If  God 
permits  me  to  return,  I  will  have  things  almost  incredible  to 
tell  you.  Not  only  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  but  also  Pilate  and  He- 
rod, have  leagued  against  him."  Frederick,  having  little  wish  to 
remain  longer,  left  AVoims.  The  Elector-Palatine  did  the  same, 
as  did  also  the  Ai'chbishop-Elector  of  Cologne.  Princes  of  less 
elevated  rank  imitated  them.  Deeming  it  impossible  to  avert  the 
blovr  which  was  about  to  be  struck,  tliey  preferred,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, to  abandon  the  place.  The  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  th& 
most  Ultra-Montane  of  the  German  princes,  alone  remained. 

The  field  was  free,  and  Aleander  triumphed.  He  laid  before 
Charles  the  di'aft  of  an  edict,  which  he  intended  should  serve  as  the 
model  of  that  which  the  Diet  was  to  issue  against  the  monk.  T\\& 
nuncio's  labour  pleased  the  irritated  emperor.  He  assembled  thfr 
remains  of  the  Diet  in  his  chamber,  and  caused  Aleander's  edict 
to  be  read  to  them  All  who  were  present,  (so  says  Pallavicini,)- 
approved  it. 

The  next  day — the  day  of  a  gi-eat  festival — the  emperor  w.ms  in 
the  church,  surrounded  by  the  nobility  of  his  court.  The  religious, 
solemnity  was  finished,  and  a  multitude  of  people  filled  tlie  church,. 

»  Humiliter  tamen  excusante  .  .  .  ob  meturn  tjTonnorum  suorum,  (L.  Ep.  ii,  p,  6.). 
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Then  Aleandei':  clad  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  approached 
Cliarles  V.^  He  held  in  his  hand  two  copies  of  the  edict  against 
Luther,  the  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  German,  and,  kneeling 
doAYn  before  his  majesty,  implored  him  to  append  his  signature  and 
the  seal  of  the  empire.  It  Avas  at  the  moment  \yhen  the  host  had 
'nst  been  offered,  when  incense  filled  the  temple,  when  music  was 
still  ringing  under  its  arclies,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of 
Ihe  Divinity,  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of  Rome  was  to  be 
completed.  The  emperor,  assuming  the  most  gracious  manner,^ 
took  the  pen  and  signed.  Alcander  Avent  off  in  triumph,  put  the 
decree  immediately  to  press,  and  sent  it  over  all  Christendom. ^ 
This  fniit  of  thQ  labour  of  Kome  had  cost  the  papacy  some  pains. 
Pallavicini  himself  informs  us  that  this  edict,  though  dated  the 
8th  May,  Avas  signed  later,  but  was  antedated,  to  make  it  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  executed  during  the  time  when  all  the  members 
of  the  Diet  were  actually  assembled. 

"We  Charles  Fifth,"  said  the  emperor,  (then  followed  all  his 
titles,)  "to  all  the  electors,  princes,  prelates,  and  others,  whom  it 
may  concern, 

"  The  Almighty  having  entrusted  to  us,  for  the  defence  of  his 
holy  faith,  more  kingdoms  and  power  than  he  gave  to  an}-  of  our 
predecessors,  we  meari  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
any  heresy  from  arising  to  pollute  our  holy  empire. 

"  The  Aug-ustin  monk,  ~Martin  Luther,  though  exhorted  by  us, 
has  rushed  like  a  madman  against  the  holy  Clmrch,  and  sought  to- 
destroy  it  by  means  of  books  filled  with  blasphemy.  He  has,  in  a. 
shameful  manner,  insulted  tlie  imperishable  law  of  holy  wedlock. 
He  has  striven  to  excite  the  laity  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  priests ;  *  and,  overtm*ning  all  obedience,  has  never  ceased  ta 
stir  up  revolt,  division,  war,  murder,  theft,  and  fire,  and  to  labour 
completely  to  ruin  the  faith  of  Christians.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  to  pass 
over  ail  his  other  iniquities  in  silence,  this  creature,  who  is  not  a 
man,  but  Satan  himself  under  the  form  of  a  man,  covered  with  tho 
cowl  of  a  monk,'  has  collected  into  one  stinking  pool  all  the  worst 
heresies  of  past  times,  and  has  added  several  new  ones  of  his 
own.  .  , 

"We  have,  therefore,  sent  this  Luther  from  before  our  face^ 
that  all  pious  and  sensible  men  may  regard  him  as  a  fool,  or  a  man 
possessed  of  the  devil ;  and  we  expect  that,  after  the  expiry  of  his- 
safe-conduct,  effectual  means  wiU  be  *aken  to  aiTCst  his  furious  rage. 

1  "  Cum  Caesar  in  templo  adcsset  . . .  processit  illi  obviam  Alcander."  (Pallavicini, 
i,  p.  22.)  3  "  Festivissimo  vultu."    (Ibid.)  '  "Et  undique  pervulgata."' 

(Ibid.)  ■*  "Ihr«  Il/inde  in  der  Priester  Blut  zu  waschen."     (L.  Op.  (li.)  xvii, 

p.  f/OS.)  *  "  Nicht  cin  Mensch,  sondern  als  der  bbse  Fcind  in  Gestalt  ciueS' 

ilenschen  mit  angennommener  Miunchshiittcn."  .  .  .  (Ibid.) 
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"  Wherefore,  under  pain  of  incurring  tlie  punishment  due  to  the 
crime  of  treason,  we  forbid  you  to  lodge  the  said  Luther  so  soon  as 
the  fatal  term  shall  be  expired,  to  conceal  him,  give  him  meat  or 
drink,  and  lend  h-im,  by  word  or  deed,  publicly  or  secretly,  any 
kind  of  assistance.  We  enjoin  you,  moreover,  to  seize  him,  or 
cause  him  to  be  seized,  wherever  you  find  him,  and  bring  him  to 
us  without  any  delay,  or  to  keep  him  in  all  safety  until  you  hear 
from  us  how  you  are  to  act  Avith  regard  to  him,  and  till  you  receive 
the  recompence  due  to  yom*  exertions  in  so  holy  a  work, 

"  As  to  his  adherents  you  will  seize  them,  suppress  them,  and 
confiscate  their  ^oods. 

"  As  to  his  writings,  if  the  best  food  becomes  the  terror  of  all 
mankind  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  poison  is  mixed  with  it,  how  much 
more  ought  these  books  which  contain  a  deadly  poison  to  the  soul 
to  be  not  only  rejected  but  also  annihilated. 

"  You  will  therefore  burn  them,  or  in  some  other  way  destroy 
them  entirely. 

"As  to  authors,  poets,  printers,  painters,  sellers  or  buyers  of 
placards,  Amtings,  or  paintings,  against  the  pope,  or  the  Church, 
70U  will  lay  hold  of  their  persons  and  their  goods,  and  treat  them 
according  to  your  good  pleasure. 

"  And  if  any  one,  whatever  be  his  dignity,  shall  dare  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  decree  of  our  imperial  Majesty,  wc  ordain  that 
nc  shall  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

"  Let  every  one  conform  hereto." 

Such  was  the  edict  signed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worms,  it  A\as 
more  than  a  Boman  bull  which,  though  published  in  Italy,  might 
not  be  executed  in  Germany.  The  emperor  himself  had  spoken, 
and  the  Diet  had  ratified  his  decree.  All  the  partisans  of  Home 
sent  forth  a  shout  of  triumph.  "  It  is  the  end  of  the  tragedj'," 
exclaimed  they.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Alphonso  Valdez,  a  Span- 
iai'd  at  the  emperor's  court,  "  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  the  end  but 
the  beginning."  ^  Valdez  perceived  that  the  movement  was  in  the 
Church,  in  the  people,  in  the  age,  and  that  though  Luther  should 
fall,  his  cause  would  not  fall  ^vith  him.  But  no  one  disguised  to 
himself  the  imminent,  the  inevitable  danger  to  which  the  Reformer 
was  exposed,  while  the  whole  tribe  of  the  superstitious  were  seized 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  incarnate  Satan  whom  the  cm- 
neror  pointed  out  to  the  nation  as  disguised  under  a  monk's  frock. 

The  man  against  whom  the  mighty  of  the  earth  wei-e  thus  forg- 
ing their  thunders  had  left  the  Church  of  Eisenach,  and  was  prc- 
oaring  to  separate  from  some  of  his  dearest  friends.      He  did  no* 

*  ifon  fincm  sed  initium.     CI**  -Marlvris  Kp.  p.  »12.) 
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rnsli  to  follow  the  road  of  Gotlia  or  Erfurt,  but  to  repair  to  the  village 
■of  Mora,  his  father's  birth  place,  that  he  miglit  tlicre  sec  his  grand- 
mother,  who  died  four  months  after,  his  uncle,  Henry  Luther, 
and  other  relations.  Schurff,  Jonas,  and  Suaven,  set  off  for  Wit- 
temberg ;  Luther  mounted  his  vehicle  with  Amsdorff  who  remained 
■with  him,  and  entered  the  forest  of  Thuringia.^ 

The  same  evening  he  reached  the  village  of  his  fathers.  The 
poor  old  peasant  clasped  in  her  arras  this  grandson  Avho  had  just 
been  showing  front  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  pope  Leo.  Lnther 
spent  the  next  day  with  his  family,  happy  in  substituting  this  tran- 
quil scene  for  the  tumult  at  Worms.  On  the  following  day  he 
resumed  Ms  journey,  accompanied  by  Amsdorff  and  his  brother 
James.  In  these  lonely  spots  the  Reformer's  lot  was  to  be  decided. 
They  were  passing  along  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  on  tlic  road  to 
Wallershausen.  As  the  carriage  was  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  road, 
near  the  old  church  of  Glisbacli,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle  of 
Altenstein,  a  sudden  noise  was  heard,  and  at  that  moment  five  horse- 
men, masked  and  in  complete  araiour,  rushed  upon  the  travellers. 
Luther's  brother,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  assailants,  lept  from 
the  vehicle,  and  ran  off  at  full  speed  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
driver  was  for  defending  himself.  "  Stop  !  "  cried  one  of  the  as- 
Bailants  in  a  stern  voice,  and  rushing  upon  him  threw  him  to  tlie 
ground.2  A  second  man  in  a  mask  seized  Amsdorff,  and  prevented 
him  from  coming  near.  Meanwhile  the  three  other  horsemen  laid 
hold  of  Luther,  keeping  the  most  profound  silence.  They  pulled 
him  violently  from  the  caniage,  threw  a  horseman's  cloak  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  placed  hira  on  a  led  horse.  Then  the  other  two 
quitted  Amsdorff  and  the  driver,  and  the  whole  lept  into  their 
saddles.  The  hat  of  one  of  them  fell  off,  but  they  did  not  even 
stop  to  lift  it,  and  in  a  twinkling  disappeared  in  the  dark  forest 
with  their  prisoner.  They  at  first  took  the  road  to  Broderode,  but 
they  soon  retraced  then*  steps  by  a  different  road,  and  Avithout 
quitting  the  forest,  made  tra-nings  and  w^indings  in  all  directions, 
in  order  to  deceive  those  who  might  attempt  to  follow  their  track. 

Luther,  little  accustomed  to  horseback,  was  soon  overcome  with 
fatigue.  Being  permitted  to  dismount  for  a  few  moments,  he  rested 
near  a  beech  tree,  and  took  a  di*aught  of  fresh  water  from  a  spring, 
which  is  still  called,  Luther's  Spring.  His  brother  James  always 
continuing  his  flight  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Wallershausen.  The 
driver  in  great  alarm  had  got  up  on  his  vehicle,  into  which  Amsdorff 

1  Ad  carnem  meam  trans  sylvam  profectus.  (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  7.)  Proceeding  beyond  the 
forest  to  my  kindred.  3  Dejectoque  in  solum  auriga  et  verberato.    (PaUavicini, 

I,  p.  122.)  Having  thrown  the  driver  to  the  ground  and  ])ound  him  with  cords. 

3  Dejecto  in  solum  auriga  et  verberato.    (Ibid.)  *  Longo  itinera,  novu« 

«ques,  fessus.    (L.  Ep.  ii,  p.  3.) 
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also  mounted,  and  urging  on  his  horses,  which  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace,  brought  Luther's  friend  as  far  as  Wittcmberg.  At 
Wallershausen,  and  AVittcmberg,  and  the  inteijacent  country, 
villages,  and  towns,  all  along  the  road,  news  of  Luther's  having 
been  earned  off  were  spread,  news  which,  while  it  delighted  some, 
filled  the  greater  number  with  astonishment  and  indignation. 
A  cr}^  of  grief  soon  resounded  throughout  Germany — "  Luther  hns 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  !  " 

After  the  violent  combat  which  Luther  had  been  obliged  to 
maintain,  God  was  pleased  to  conduct  him  to  a  peaceful  resting 
place.  After  placing  him  on  the  brilliant  theatre  of  Worms, 
wliere  all  the  powers  of  the  Refomier's  soul  had  been  so  vigorously- 
exerted,  He  gave  him  the  obscure  and  humiliating  retreat  of  Jk 
prison.  From  the  deepest  obscurity  He  brings  forth  the  feeble  in- 
struments by  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  gi-eat  things,  and 
then,  after  alloAving  them  to  shine  for  a  short  time  with  great  lustre 
on  an  elevated  stage,  sends  them  back  again  to  deep  obscurity. 
Violent  struggles  and  pompous  displays  were  not  the  means  by 
which  the  Reformation  was  to  be  accomplished.  That  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  leaven  penetrates  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  Spirit  of  G  od  requires  more  tranquil  paths.  Tlie  man  of  Avhom 
the  champions  of  Rome  were  always  in  pitiless  pursuit,  behoved  for 
a  time  to  disappear  from  the  "world.  It  was  necessary  that  personal 
achievements  should  be  eclipsed  in  order  that  the  revolution  about 
to  be  accomplished  miglit  not  bear  the  impress  of  an  individual. 
It  was  necessaiy  that  man  should  retire  and  God  alone  remain, 
moving,  by  his  Spirit,  over  the  abyss  in  which  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  age  was  engulphed,  and  saying, — '■'■'Let  there  he  light.'''* 

Nightfall  having  made  it  impossible  to  follow  their  track,  tlie 
party  canying  off  Luther  took  a  new  direction,  and  about  an  hour 
before  midnight  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. ^  The  horses 
climbed  slowly  to  its  summit  on  which  stood  an  old  fortress  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance,  by  the  black 
forests  which  cover  the  mountains  of  Thuringia. 

To  this  elevated  and  isolated  castle,  named  the  Wartburg,  where-/ 
the  Landgi'aves  of  old  used  to  conceal  themselves,  was  Luther 
conducted.  The  bolts  are  di-aA\Ti,  the  iron  bars  fall,  the  gates  open, 
and  the  Reformer  clearing  the  threshold,  the  bars  again  close  be- 
hind him.  He  dismounts  in  the  court.  Burkard  de  Hund,  Lord 
of  Allenstein,  one  of  the  horsemen,  withdraws ;  another,  John  of 
Ikrlepsch,  Provost  of  Wartbm-g,  conducts  Luther  to  the  chamber 
which  was  to  be  his  prison,  and  where  a  knight's  ch-ess  and  a  sword 

*  Ilora  ferine  undecima  ad  mansionera  noctis  pervcni  in  tenebrii    (L.  Ep.  i,  p.  8.) 
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v.-erc  lying.  Tlie  three  other  horsemen,  dependants  of  the  provost, 
cany  off  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  put  on  the  other  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  enjoining  him  to  allow  his  hair  and  beard 
to  gi'ow,!  in  order  that  none  even  in  the  castle  might  know  who  he 
was.  The  inmates  of  the  Wartburg  were  only  to  know  the  prisoner 
under  the  name  of  Chevalier  Georges.  Luther  scarcely  knew  him- 
self in  the  di'ess  which  was  jyut  upon  Iiim,"  kt  length  he  is  left  alone, 
and  can  turn  in  his  iJoi/gLtj  Ihu  ib'.iuugo  events  which  had  just 
taken  place  at  Worms,  tlie  uncertain  prospect  which  awaits  him, 
and  his  new  and  strange  abode.  From  the  narrow  windows  of  his 
keep  he  discovers  tlie  dark,  solitary,  and  boundless  forests  around. 
*' There,"  says  Mathesius,  the  biograplier  and  friend  of  Luther, 
*'  the  doctor  remained  like  St.  Paul  in  his  prison  at  Rome." 

Frederick  de  Thun,  Philip  Feilitsch,  and  Spalatin,  had  not  con- 
cealed from  Luther,  in  a  confidential  inteiwiew  which  they  had 
with  him  at  Worms  by  order  of  the  Elector,  that  his  liberty  be- 
hoved to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ^s^Tath  of  Charles  and  the  pope.^  Still 
there  was  so  much  mystery  in  the  mode  of  his  being  carried  off 
that  Frederick  was  long  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
The  gi'icf  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  was  prolonged.  Spring 
passed  away,  succeeded  by  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  ;  the  sun 
finished  his  a,nnual  com'se,  and  the  walls  of  the  Wartbm-g  still 
confined  their  prisoner.  The  truth  is  laid  under  interdict  by  Lhe 
Diet ;  its  defender,  shut  up  witliin  the  walls  of  a  strong  castle,  has 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  the  world,  none  knoAving  what  has 
become  of  him.  Aleander  triumphs,  and  the  Reformation  seems 
lost ;  .  .  .  .  but  God  reigns,  and  the  blow  which  apparently  threa- 
tened to  annihilate  the  cause  of  the  gospel  will  serve  only  to  save 
its  intrepid  minister  and  extend  the  light  of  faith. 

Let  us  leave  Luther  a  captive  in  Germany  on  the  heights  of  the 
W^artbui'g,  and  let  us  see  what  God  was  then  doing  in  the  other 
countries  of  Christendom. 

1  Exutus  vestibus  meis  et  equestribus  indutus,  comam  et  barbam  nutriens 

(L.  Ep.  i,  p.  7.)  a  Cum  ij)se  me  jam  dudanj  r.on  noveriin.    (Ibid.,  iU  p.  7.\ 

3  Secke'-id.,  u  266. 


THE  s^\^ss. 
CHAP.  I. 

Movements  in  Switzerland— Source  of  the  Refonnation— Democratic  Character- 
Foreign  Sei-vice- Morality— Tlie  Tockenburg  — An  Aloine  Hut  — A  Pastoral 
Family. 

At  the  moment  when  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Womis  appeared, 
11  contimiallv  mcreasing  movement  was  begmning  to  shake  the 
quiet  valleys  of  Switzerland.  The  voice  which  was  heard  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  was  answered  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Helvetic  mountains  by  the  energetic  voices  of  its  priests,  it? 
shepherds,  and  the  citizens  of  its  warlike  cities.  The  partisans  o> 
Eome,  seized  with  terror,  exclaimed  that  a  vast  and  di-eadful  con- 
spiracy was  every  where  formed  against  the  Chm-ch.  The  friends 
of  the  gospel  filled  with  joy,  said,  that  as  in  spring  a  living  breath 
is  felt  from  the  streams  which  run  into  the  sea  up  to  the  moimtain 
tops,  so,  throughout  all  Christendom,  the  Sphit  of  God  was  now 
melting  the  ices  of  a  long  Avinter,  and  covering  with  verdm-e  and 
flowers  the  lowest  plains  as  viell  as  tlie  steepest  and  most  barren 
rocks. 

Germany  did  not  communicate  the  truth  to  Switzerland,  nor 
Switzerland  to  France,  nor  Franco  to  England.  All  these  coun- 
tries received  it  from  God,  just  as  one  part  of  the  world  does  not 
transmit  the  light  to  another  part,  but  the  same  shining  globe  com- 
municates it  directly  to  all  the  eartli.  Christ,  the  day-spring  frou 
on  hlgh^  infinitely  exalted  above  all  mankind,  was,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  as  at  that  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
divine  fire  which  gave  life  to  the  world.  In  the  sixteentli  century 
one  and  the  same  doctrine  was  at  once  established  in  the  homes 
and  churches  of  the  most  distant  and  diversified  nations.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  same  Spirit  was  every  where  at  work  producing' 
the  same  faith. 
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Tlie  reformation  of  Germany  and  that  of  Switzerland  demon- 
strate this  truth.  Zninglins  had  no  intercourse  with  Luther.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  link  between  these  two  men;  but  we  must  search 
for  it  above  the  earth.  He  Avho  from  heaven  gave  the  truth  to 
Luther,  gave  it  to  Zuingiius.  God  wa,s  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  them.  ' '  I  began  to  preach  the  gospel,"  says  Z uinglius, 
"in  the  year  of  grace,  1516,  in  other  words,  at  a  time  when  the 
name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard  of  in  our  country.  I  did 
not  learn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  Luther,  but  from  the  word 
of  God.  If  Luther  preaches  Christ,  he  does  what  I  do  ;  that  is 
all."  1 

But  if  the  different  reformations,  which  all  proceeded  from  the 
same  Spirit,  thereby  acquired  great  miity,  they  also  received  cer- 
tain peculiar  features,  corresponding  to  the  different  characters  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  took  place. 

^Ye  liave  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Switzerland  at 
the  period  of  the  Keformation,^  and  will  only  add  a  few  words 
to  what  we  liave  already  said.  In  Germany,  the  ruling  principle 
was  monarchical,  in  Switzerland  it  was  democratic.  In  Germany 
the  Reformation  had  to  struggle  with  the  will  of  princes  ;  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  t]\e  will  of  the  people.  A  multitude  are  more  easily 
led  away  than  an  individual,  and  arc  also  more  prompt  in  their 
decisions.  The  victory  over  the  papacy  on  the  other  side  of  thc- 
Rhine  was  the  work  of  years,  but  on  this  side  of  it  required  only 
months  or  days. 

In  Germany,  Luther's  person  stands  forth  imposingly  from  the 
midst  of  his  Saxon  countrjaiien.  He  seems  to  struggle  alone  in  his 
attack  on  the  Koman  Colossus,  and  wherever  the  battle  is  fought, 
we  see  his  lofty  stature  on  the  field  of  battle.  Luther  is,  as  it. 
were,  the  monarch  of  the  revolution  which  is  being  accomplished. 
In  Switzerland,  several  cantons  are  at  once  engaged  in  the  contest. 
"We  see  a  confederacy  of  Reformers,  and  are  astonished  at  their 
j^.umbers.  Xo  doubt  there  is  one  head  which  stands  elevated  above 
the  rest,  but  no  one  has  the  command.  It  is  a  republican  magis- 
tracy, where  each  presents  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  and  exercises 
liis  separate  influence.  We  have  Wittemberg,  Zuingiius,  Capito, 
Haller,  fficolampadius.  Again,  we  have  Oswald  Myconius,  Leo 
Juda,  Farel,  and  Calvin,  and  the  Reformation  takes  place  at 
Glaris,  Bale,  Zurich,  Berne,  Keufchatel,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Schaf- 
;iusen,  Appenzel,  St.  Gall,  and  in  the  Grisons.    In  the  Reforma- 

1  .  .  .  151G,  CO  Fcilicet  tempore,  quum  Lutheri  noir.en  in  nostris  regionibus  inaudi« 
ttini  adluic  erat .  .  .  doctrinam  Christi  nou  a  Luthero,  sed  ex  verbo  Dei  didici.  (Zwin* 
Eflii  OpiT?.,  curaiit.      Schulero  et  Schulthesio,  Tarici,  1829,  vol,  J,  p.  273, 270. 
2  First  Volumo. 
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tioii  of  Germany,  one  scene  only  is  seen,  and  that  one  level  like  tlie 
<joantry  around ;  but  in  Switzerland,  the  Reformation  is  divided, 
as  Switzerland  itself  is  divided  by  its  thousand  mountains.  So  to 
speak,  cacli  valley  has  its  awakening,  and  each  Alpine  height  its 
gleams  of  light 

A  lamentable  period  had  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
after  their  exploits  against  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Europe,  which 
had  learned  to  know  the  strength  of  their  arm,  had  brought  them 
forth  from  their  mountains,  and  robbed  them  of  their  independence, 
by  employing  them  to  decide  the  destiny  of  states  on  battle-fields. 
Swiss  brandished  the  s-word  against  Swiss  on  the  plains  of  Italy 
and  France ;  and  the  intrigues  of  strangers  filled  these  high  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  so  long  the  abode  of  simplicity  and  peace,  Avith  qrvj 
.and  discord.  Led  away  by  the  attraction  of  gold,  sons,  labourers, 
and  servants,  stole  away  from  the  chalets  of  alpine  pastiu-es 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Po.  Helvetic  iiuity  wa.s 
crashed  underthe  slow  step  of  mules  loaded  with  gold.  The  object 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland — for  there  too  it  had  a  political 
aspect — was  to  re-establish  the  unity  and  ancient  vu'tues  of  tlie 
cantons.  Its  first  cry  was  that  the  Swiss  should  tear  asunder  the 
perfidious  nets  of  strangers,  and  embrace  each  other  in  strict  union 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  But  the  generous  call  was  not  listened  to. 
Rome,  accustomed  to  purchase  in  these  valleys  the  blood  which 
she  shed  in  order  to  increase  her  power,  rose  up  in  -wi'ath.  She 
set  Swiss  against  Swiss,  and  new  passions  arose  which  rent  the 
body  of  the  nation  in  pieces. 

Switzerland  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation.  It  is  true  there  was 
among  tlie  Helvetians  a  simplicity  and  good-nature,  which  the 
polished  Italians  thought  ridicidous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  admitted  that  by  no  people  were  the  laws  of  chastity 
more  habitually  transgi'essed.  Astrologers  ascribed  tliis  to  tlie 
constellations ;  ^  philosophers,  to  the  ardent  temperament  of 
this  indomitable  population ;  and  moralists,  to  the  principles  of 
the  Swiss,  wlio  regarded  trick,  dishonesty,  and  slander  as  much 
greater  sins  than  uncleanness.-  The  priests  were  prohibited  from 
marrying,  but  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  fmd  one  of  them  who 
lived  in  true  celibacy.  The  thing  required  of  them  was,  to  con- 
duct themselves  not  chastely,  but  prudently.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  disorders  against  Avhich  the  Reformation  was  directed.  It  is 
(time  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  this  new  day  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps. 

ToAvards  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  two  liermits  set 

1  Wirz,  Ilelvetisclie  KinVicn  Geschichte,  iii,  p.  201.  =  Sodomitis  inalius  ci  it  in 

-die  judifii,  quani  roruin  vcl  hoinjris  ablatoribus.     (Ilenimerlin,  tic  anno  jubil;ci>.) 
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out  from  Saint  Gall,  and  proccedmg  towards  the  mountains 
at  the  south  of  this  ancient  monastery,  arrived  in  a  deserted 
valley  about  ten  leagues  long.^  Towards  the  north,  the  high 
mountains  of  Sentis,  the  Sommerlgkopf,  and  the  Old-Man,  sepa- 
rate this  valley  from  the  canton  of  Appenzel.  On  the  south,  the 
Kuhfirsten,  with  its  seven  heads,  rises  between  it  and  the  Wal- 
lenses,  Sargans,  and  the  Orisons,  Avhile  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  opens  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  discovers  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  the  T}Tolese  Alps.  The  two  solitaries  having 
arrived  near  the  source  of  a  small  river,  (the  Thur,)  built  two  cells. 
The  valley  gradually  became  inhabited.  On  the  highest  portion 
of  it,  2010  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  there  was  formed, 
around  a  church,  a  village  named  Wildhaus,  or  the  Wild  House, 
with  which  two  hamlets  are  now  connected,  viz.^  Lisighaus,  or 
the  House  of  Elizabeth,  and  Schocnenboden.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  unable  to  grow  upon  these  heights.  A  gi-een  carpet  of 
Alpine  freshness  covers  the  whole  valley,  and  rises  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  above  which  rarrsses  of  enormous  rocks  lift  their 
%vild  gi'andeur  towards  heaven. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  church  near  Lisighaus,  on  the 
•side  of  a  path  which  leads  into  the  pastures  beyond  the  river,  a 
solitary  house  is  still  standing.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  wood 
used  in  building  it  was  cut  upon  the  very  spot.^  Everything 
indicates  that  it  must  have  been  erected  at  a  very  remote  period. 
The  walls  are  thin.  The  windows  have  little  round  panes,  and 
the  roof  is  formed  of  slabs,  on  which  stones  are  laid  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  carrying  them  away.  In  front  of  the  house  there 
is  a  limpid  gushing  spring. 

In  this  house,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lived  a  man 
named  Zuinglius,  a'mman  or  bailiff  of  the  district.  The  family  of 
the  Zwingles,  or  Zwingli,  was  ancient,  and  in  high  esteem  among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains.^  BartholomcAv,  brother  of  the 
bailiff,  at  first  curate  of  tiie  parish,  and,  after  1487,  dean  of  Wesen, 
was  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  tlie  district.*  Margaret  Meili, 
the  wife  of  the  amman  of  Wildhaus,  and  whose  brother  John  was 
afterwards  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Fischingen  in  Thurgovia,  had 
ali'eady  given  birth  to  two  sons,  Heini  and  Klaus,  when,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1484,  seven  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  a  third 
son,  Ulric,  was  born  in  this  solitar)'-  hut.^    Five  other  sons,  John, 

1  The  Tokenburg.  3  Schulcr's  Zwinglis  BilduriKS  Gesch.  p.  290, 

3  Diss  Geschlacht  dcr  Zwinglinen,  wass  in  guter  Achtung  diesser  Landen,  als  eia 
gut  alt  eliilich  Geschliicht.  (II.  Bollinger's  Histor.  Besohreibung  der  Eidg.  Ges- 
chichten.  TIds  valuable  work  existed  only  in  manuscript  in  1837,  and  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  M.  J.  G.  Hess.  In  the  quotations  I  preserve  tho 
orthography  of  the  period  and  of  the  manuscript.  The  friends  of  history  have  since 
caused  it  to  be  printed.  *  Bin  verrumbier  Maim.    (Ibid.)  ^  Quaclragcsi- 

myun  octavum  agiraus,  writes  Zuinglius  to  Vadian,  17th  September,  1531. 
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Wolfgang,  Bartholomew,  James,  Andrew,  and  a  daughter,  Anna^ 
were  aftci^u^ards  added  to  this  Alpine  famOy.    No  person  in  the 
country  was  more  venerated  than  amman  Zuinglius.^    His  char- 
acter, his  office,  his  numerous  children,  made  him  the  patriarch  of 
these  mountains.      He  and  all  his   sons  were  shepherds.     No' 
sooner  did  the  first  days  of  May  open  upon  these  mountains  than 
the  father  and  the  childi-en  departed  with  then'  flocks  for  the  pas- 
tures, risiDg  gradually  from  etation  to  ;5t:Uj*(;i,  and  so,  towards  the 
end  of  July,  reaching  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.    Then  tliey 
began  gi'adually  to  redescend  towards  tlie  valley,  and  in  autumn  the 
whole  population  of  AYildhaus  returned  to  their  humble  huts.    Some- 
times, during  tlic- summer,  the  young  people  who  had  been  obliged  to  • 
remain  at  home,  eager  for  the  mountain  breezes,  set  out  in  bauds  for 
the  chalets,  uniting  their  voices  to  the  melody  of  their  rustic  instru- 
ments.    On  theii-  amval  on  the  Alps,  the  shepherds  from  a  dis- 
tance saluted  them  with  theii*  homs  and  their  songs,  and  regaled 
them  with  a  feast  of  milk.    Afterwards  the  joyous  band,  by  turn- 
ings and  windings,  descended  again  into  the  valley,  moving  to  the 
sound  of  then*  pipes.     Uhic  in  his  youth  doubtless  joined  occasion- 
ally in  this  amusement.     He  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  those  rocks 
which  seem  eternal,  and  whose  tops  reach  the  heavens.     "I have 
often  tliought,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  that,  being  brought  near 
to  heaven  on  these  sublime  heights,  he  there  contracted  soraetliiug. 
celestial  and  divine."  ^ 

Tlicre  were  long  winter  evenings  in  the  cottages  of  Wildhaus, 
and  then  young  Ulric,  seated  at  the  paternal  hearth,  listened  to 
the  conversation  of  tlic  bailiff  and  the  old  men  of  the  district.  He 
heard  tlicm  tell  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  formerly 
gi'oancd  under  a  hc^yj  yoke.  With  the  old  men  his  heart  beat 
higli  at  the  thought  of  the  independence  which  the  Tockcnburg; 
had  acquired,  jind  which  the  alliance  Avith  the  Swiss  had  secured. 
A  patriotic  feeling  was  kindled  in  his  breast.  Switzerland  became 
dear  to  him ;  and  if  any  one  uttered  an  unfjivoui-able  expression 
against  the  confederates,  the  child  instantly  stood  up  and  warmly 
defended  theii*  cause.^  Dm-iug  these  long  evenings  he  was  often 
seen  quietly  seated  at  the  feet  of  his  pious  grandmother,  with  hia 
ej^es  rivetted  upon  her,  listening  to  her  Bible  stories,  and  devout 
lessons,  as  he  eagerly  received  them  into  his  heait. 

1  Clar'us  fuit  pater  ob  spectatam  vita  saiictunoniam.    {Oswnld  ilyconiiis,  Vita 
Zwingli)  a  Divinitatis  nonniliil  coelo  propriorem  contraxisso.    (Ibid.) 

3  Schulers  Zvr.  Bildung,  p.  291. 
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Young  Ulric  at  Wesen— At  Bale—At  Berne—The  Dominican  Convent— Jetzer— 
The  Apparitions— The  Passion  of  the  Lay  Brother—The  Imposture— Discovery 
and  Punishment— Zuinglius  at  Vienna— At  Bale— Music  at  Bale — Wittembach 
teaches  the  Gospel— Leon  Juda— The  Curate  of  Claris. 

The  good  amman  was  delighted  with  the  happypresages  in  his  son. 
He  perceived  that  Uh"ic  would  be  able  to  do  something  else  than 
herd  his  cows  on  Mount  Sentis,  singing  the  shepherd's  song.  One 
daj  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  proceeded  with  him  towards 
Wesen.  He  traversed  the  verdant  ridges  of  the  Amnion,  avoiding 
the  wild  and  precipitous  rocks  which  border  the  lake  ofWallcu- 
stadt.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  he  called  upon  his  brother  the 
dean,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  young  mountaineer,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  what  his  talents  were.^  The  leading  feature 
in  his  character  was  an  innate  horror  at  fiilsehood  and  a  great  love 
of  truth.  He  himself  relates  that  one  day,  when  he  was  beginning 
to  reflect,  the  thought  struck  him  that  falsehood  should  be  punished 
more  severely  than  even  theft;  "for,"  adds  he,  "veracity  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  virtues."  The  dean  soon  loved  his  nephew  as  if 
he  had  been  his  son  ;  delighted  with  his  sprightliness,  he  entrusted 
his  education  to  a  schoolmaster  who  in  a  sliort  time  taught  him 
all  that  he  knew  himself.  Young  Uliic,  Avhen  ten  years  of  age, 
having  given  indications  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,^  his  father 
and  his  uncle  resolved  on  sending  him  to  Bfde. 

When  the  child  of  the  Toclvcnburg  arrived  in  this  celebrated 
city,  with  an  integrity  and  purity  of  heart  which  he  seemed  to  have 
inhaled  from  the  pure  air  of  his  mountains,  but  which  came  from 
a  higher  som'ce,  a  new  world  opened  before  him.  The  celebrity  of 
the  famous  council  of  Bale ;  the  university  which  Pius  H  had 
founded  in  1460 ;  the  printing  presses,  which  revived  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity,  and  circulated  over  the  world  the  first  fruits  of 
the  re\ival  of  letters ;  the  residence  of  distinguished  men ;  the 
Wessels,  the  Wittembachs,  and,  in  particular,  that  prince  of  scholars 
and  luminaiy  of  the  schools,  Erasmus,  rendered  Bille,  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  one  of  the  great  foci  of  light  in  the  west. 

Ulric  entered  the  school  of  St.  Theodore,  which  was  taught  by 
Gregory  Binzli,  a  man  of  an' affectionate  and  gentle  temper,  at 

*  Tenerrhnum  ad  fratrcm  sacrjficum  adduxit,  ut  nipoiii  ejus  periculum  faceret. 
(Melch.  Ad.  Vit,  Zw.  p.  25.)  3  Und  in  ihm  crschincn  merkiiche  Zeichen  eines 

«dlcn  Gemiiths.    {Manuscript  dc  BulHngcr.) 
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this  period  rare  among  teachers.  Young  Zuinglius  made  rapid 
X^ogress.  The  learned  disputes  which  were  then  fashionable 
among  the  doctors  of  universities  had  even  descended  to  the  youth 
in  sciiools.  Uh-ic  took  part  in  them.  He  exercised  his  gi'owing 
strength  against  the  children  of  other  schools,  and  Avas  always  vic- 
torious in  those  struggles  which  formed  a  kind  of  prelude  to  those 
by  which  the  papacy  was  to  be  overthrown  in  Switzerland.^  His 
success  excited  the  jealousy  of  rivals  older  than  himself.  The 
school  of  Bale  was  soon  outstripped  by  him  as  that  of  Wesen  had 
been. 

Lupulus,  a  distinguished  scholar,  had  just  opened  at  Benie  the 
first  learned  school  that  Avas  founded  in  Switzerland.  The  bailiflf 
of  Wildhaus  and  the  curate  of  Wesen  resolved  to  send  their  child 
thither,  and  Zuinglius,  in  1497,  quitting  the  smiling  plains  of 
Brde,  again  drcAv  near  to  the  high  Alps,  where  he  had  spent  his 
childliood,  and  whose  snoAV}--  tops,  gilded  with  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
he  could  see  from  Berne.  Lupulus,  a  distinguished  poet,  introduced 
his  pupil  to  the  sanctuary  of  classic  literature,  a  sanctuary  then 
nnknown,  only  a  few  of  the  initiated  having  passed  the  threshold.^ 
The  young  neophyte  ardently  breathed  an  atmosphere  rich  in  the 
perl\cnes  of  antiquity.  His  intellect  was  developed  and  his  style 
I  brmed.     He  became  a  poet. 

Among  the  convents  of  Berne,  that  of  the  Dominicans  held  a 
distinguished  place.  These  monks  were  engaged  in  a  serious 
quarrel  with  the  Franciscans.  The  latter  maintained  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  virgin,  while  the  former  denied  it.  In  every 
step  the  Dominicans  took — before  the  rich  altars  which  decoi-ated 
their  church,  and  between  the  twelve  pillars  on  wliieli  its  arches 
were  supported — they  thought  only  of  humbling  their  rivals. 
They  had  observed  the  fine  voice  of  Zuinglius,  and  heard  of  his  i)rc- 
cocious  intellect,  and  thinking  tliat  he  might  thi-ow  lustre  on  their 
order,  strove  to  gain  Iiim.^  With  this  view  they  invited  him  to  re- 
main in  their  convent  till  he  should  make  his  no\iciate.  The  whole 
prospects  of  Zuinglius  were  threatened.  The  amman  of  Wildhaus 
liaving  been  informed  of  the  bait  to  which  the  Dominicans  had  had 
recourse,  trembled  for  tlie  innocence  of  his  son,  and  ordered  him 
fortlnvitli  to  quit  Berne.  Zuinglius  thus  escaped  those  monastic 
enclosures  into  which  Luther  rushed  voluntarily.  Wliat  happened 
afterwards  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  Zuinglius  had  been  exposed, 

1  In  disputationibus,  qum  promore  turn  eraiit  inter pueros  nsitata%  victoriam  semper 
reportavit.     (Qsw.  Myc.  ViC  'Aw.)  '■>  Al>  eo  in  ailyta  classieoi-iiiu  sciiptoruin 

introductus.    (Ih'ul.)  3  Utid  als  ev  wol  singen  koendt  la-kteii  Ihn  die  prediger 

Moeaciieu  in  dass  Klostcr.    (Builin^er,  M.S.) 
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In  1507  gi-eat  excitement  prevailed  in  the  toAvn  of  Berne.  A 
young  man  of  Zm-zacli,  named  Jolm  Jetzer,  having  one  day  pre- 
sented himself  at  this  same  Dominican  convent,  had  been  repulsed. 
The  poor  youth  in  despair  had  retm-ned  to  the  charge,  holding  in  his 
hand  fifty- three  florins  and  some  pieces  of  silk.  "It  is  all  I  pos- 
sess," said  he,  "take  it,  and  receive  me  into  yoar  order."  He  was 
admitted  on  the  Gth  January  among  the  lay  brothers.  But  the 
very  first  night  a  strange  noise  in  his  cell  filled  him  with  terror. 
He  fled  to  the  Carthusian  convent,  but  was  again  sent  back  to  that 
of  the  Dominicans. 

On  the  following  night,  being  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  ^^latthew, 
he  was  aAvoke  by  deep  sighs,  and  perceived  at  his  bedside  a  tall 
phantom  in  white.  "I  am,"  said  a  sepulchral  voice,  "a  soul 
escaped  from  the  fire  of  purgatory."  The  lay  brother  trembling, 
replied,  "  God  save  you ;  for  me,  I  can  do  nothing."  Then  the 
spirit  advanced  towards  the  poor  friar  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  indignantly  upbraided  him  with  his  refusal.  Jetzer  in  terror 
*  exclaimed,  "What  then  can  I  do  to  save  you  ?"  "Flagellate  your- 
self for  eight  days  till  the  blood  comes,  and  lie  prostrate  on  tlie 
pavement  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John."  So  answered  the  spirit,  and 
disappeared.  The  lay  brother  gave  information  of  the  apparition 
to  his  confessor,  a  preacher  of  the  convent,  and  by  his  advice 
siibmitted  to  the  discipline  required.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
throughout  the  toA\ii  that  a  soul  had  applied  to  the  Dominicans  to 
be  delivered  from  purgatory.  The  Franciscans  were  deserted,  and 
every  one  ran  to  the  church  to  see  tlie  holy  man  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  The  soul  from  purgatory  had  intimated  that  lie  would 
reappear  in  eight  days.  On  the  night  appointed  it  in  fact  did  ap- 
pear, accompanied  by  two  other  spirits  that  were  tormenting  it 
and  howling  horribly.  "  Scotus,"  said  the  spirit,  "  Scotus,  the 
inventor  of  the  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  is  among  those  who  like  me  are  suffering  these  fierce 
pains."  At  this  news,  which  soon  spread  over  Berne,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Franciscans  Avere  still  more  alarmed.  The  spirit 
on  disappearing  had  announced  a  visit  from  the  Virgin  herself.  In 
fact,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  astonished  friar  saw  Mary  herself 
appear  in  his  ceil.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  She  approached 
him  kindly,  gave  him  three  of  our  Saviour's  tears,  three  drops  of 
his  blood,  a  crucifix,  and  a  letter  addi-essed  to  Pope  Julius  II, 
"who,"  said  she,  "was  the  individual  chosen  by  God  to  abolish 
the  festival  of  her  pretended  immacidate  conception."  Tlicn  coming 
still  closer  to  the  bed  on  v/hich  the  friar  lay,  she  announced,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  that  a  great  gi-ace  was  to  be  conferred  on  him,  and 
di'ove  a  nail  into  his  hand.    The  lay  brother  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 


IMPOSTURE. 


but  Mary  wrapt  up  his  hand  in  a  piece  of  lluen  which  her  Son,  she 
said,  had  worn  after  his  flight  into  Egypt  This  wound  was  not 
sutHcient  to  make  the  gloiy  of  the  Dominicans  equal  to  that  of  the 
Franciscans.  Jetzcr  must  have  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  and  of 
St.  Francis  in  his  hands,  feet,  and  side.  The  fom*  others  were 
inflicted,  and  then,  after  giving  him  a  draught,  lie  was  placed  in 
a  hall  hung  with  pictures  representing  our  Saviour's  passion.  Here 
having  spent  Avhole  days  fasting,  his  imagination  soon  became 
heated.  The  doors  of  the  hall  were  then  thro>\ai  open  from  time  to 
time  to  the  public  who  came  in  crowds  to  contemplate  with  devout 
astonishment  the  friar  with  his  five  wounds,  stretching  out  his 
arms,  bending  his  head,  and  by  his  positions  and  gestures  imitat- 
ing the  cracifixion  of  our  Lord.  Sometimes,  out  of  his  wits,  he 
foamed,  and  seemed  about  to  breathe  his  last.  The  whisper  went 
romid,  "He  is  enduring  the  cross  of  Christ."  The  multitude, 
eager  for  miracles,  continually  thronged  the  conrent.  Men  worthy 
of  high  esteem,  among  others  Lupulus  himself,  the  master  of 
Zuinglius,  were  overawed,  and  the  Dominicans,  from  the  height  of 
the  pulpit  extolled  the  glory  which  God  Aras  bestowing  on  their 
order. 

This  order  had  for  some  years  felt  the  necessity  of  Iiumbling 
the  Franciscans,  and  of  augmenting  the  respect  and  liberality  of 
the  people  by  means  of  miracles.  Berne,  "  a  sunple,  rustic,  and 
ignorant  town,"  as  the  sub-prior  of  Berne  described  it  to  the 
Chapter  held  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Necker,  had  been  selected  as  the 
theatre  of  tlieh-  operations.  The  prior,  sub-prior,  preacher,  and 
purveyor  of  the  couA'cnt,  had  undertaken  to  perform  the  leading 
characters,  but  they  wanted  the  talent  necessary  to  perform  them 
to  the  end.  A  new  apparition  of  IMary  havhig  taken  place,  Jetzer 
thought  he  recognised  the  voice  of  his  confessor,  and  havhig  said 
so  aloud,  Mary  disappeared.  She  soon  made  her  appearance 
again,  to  censm-e  the  incredulous  friar.  "This  thne  it  is  the  prior," 
exclaimed  Jetzer,  I'ushiug  forward  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  The 
saintess  threw  a  pewter  plate  at  the  poor  friar's  head,  and  likewise 
disappeared. 

In  constciiiation  at  the  discoveiy  which  Jetzcr  had  thus  made, 
the  Dominicans  tried  to  disencumber  themselves  of  hnn  by  means 
of  poison.  He  perceived  it ;  and,  liaving  taken  flight,  disclosed 
the  imposition.  They  put  on  a  good  countenance,  and  seiu  depu- 
ties to  Rome.  The  pope  committed  the  decision  to  his  legate  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  bishops  of  Lausanne  and  Sion.  The  four 
Dominicans  being  convicted,  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  ; 
and  on  the  1st  May,  1509,  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  in  ])re- 
scnce  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  spectators.    The  aff^iir  made  a 
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noise  throughout  Europe,  and  by  unveiling  one  of  the  worst  sores 
of  the  Chui-ch,  prepared  the  Eeformation.^ 

Such  were  the  men  into  whose  hands  UMc  Zulnglius  had  nearly 
fallen.  He  had  studied  litera«tiu'e  at  Beme ;  he  behoved  now  to 
devote  himself  to  philosophy,  and  with  this  view  repaired  to 
Vienna.  A  youth  from  St.  Gall,  named  Joachim  Yadian,  whose 
genius  gave  promise  to  Switzerland  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
-a  statesman;  Henri  Loreti,  of  the  canton  of  Glaiis,  commonly 
called  Glarean,  and  apparently  destined  to  shine  among  poets ; 
John  Heigerlin,  son  of  a  forgemaster,  and  hence  sm-namcd  Faber, 
of  a  versatile  temper,  fond  of  honour  and  glory,  possessing  all 
the  qualities  indicative  of  a  corn-tier — such  were  Uhic's  fellow- 
students  and  companions  in  the  capital  of  Austria. 

Zuinglius  returned  to  Wildhaus  in  1602  ;  but  on  revisiting  his 
mountains  he  felt  that  ho  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of  science,  and 
could  no  longer  live  amid  the  songs  of  his  brothers  and  the  bleating 
of  then-  flocks.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  repau-ed  to 
Bale,^  to  engage  again  in  literary  pursuits,  and  thus  at  once  master 
and  pupil  he  taught  at  the  school  of  St.  Martin,  and  studied  at  the 
university ;  from  this  time  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  assistance 
from  his  father.  Shortly  after,  he  took  the  degi'ee  of  master  of 
aits.  An  iUsatian,  named  Capito,  nine  years  older  than  he,  was 
one  of  his  best  friends. 

Zuinglius  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic  theology;  for, 
being  called  one  day  to  combat  its  sophisms,  he  behoved  to  explore 
its  obscure  lab}Tinth.  But  the  light  hearted  student  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Sentis  was  often  seen  suddenly  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
school,  and,  substituting  amusement  for  his  philosophic  toils,  seize  the 
lute,  or  the  hai*p,  or  the  violin,  or  the  flute,  or  the  tympanon,  or  the 
■cornet,  or  the  hunting  horn,  extract  joyous  sounds  from  these  instru- 
ments as  in  the  prairies  of  Lisighaus,  and  make  his  lodgings,  or  the 
•dwellings  of  his  friends,  re-echo  with  the  airs  of  his  country,  accom- 
panying them  with  his  voice.  In  regard  to  music,  he  was  a  true  child 
•of  the  Tockenburg,  superior  to  all.^  In  addition  to  the  instrmuents 
we  have  ab-cady  named,  he  played  several  others.  An  enthusiast 
in  the  art  he  diflfiised  a  taste  for  it  in  the  university,  not  from  any 
desire  of  dissipation,  but  because  he  loved  thus  to  relax  his  mind 
when  fatigued  by  serious  study,  and  fit  himself  for  retm-ning  with 
greater  zeal  to  difficult  labom'S.*    None  had  a  gayer  humour,  a 

1  Wirz,  Ilelvetische  Kirchen  (Jesch.  vol.  iii,  p.  387.  Anshelms  Cronik,  iii  and  iv. 
No  event  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  has  given  rise  to  so  many  writings.  See 
Hallor's  Biblioth.  der  Schw.  Gesch.  iii,  2  i^q  diutius  ab  exercitio  literarura 

.■cessaret.     (Qsw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.)  3  ich  habe  anch  nie  von  Keinem  gehdrt  der  in 

der  Ivunst  Musica  .  .  .  so  erfahren  gewesen.  (B.  Weysen,  Fiisslin  Beytrage  zur  Ref. 
Gesch.  iv,  35.)  •*  TJt  ingenium  seriis  defatigatum  recreai-etur  et  paratius  ad  solita 

-studia  reddcretur  . . .  (Melch.  Ad.  Vit.  Zw.) 
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more  amiable  disposition,  or  more  engaging  conversation.^  He 
was  a  vigorous  Alpine  tree  which  developed  itself  in  all  its  graceful- 
ness and  strength,  and  which,  never  having  been  pruned,  threw  out 
strong  branches  in  all  directions.  The  tune  Avas  coming  when 
these  branches  would  turn  vigorously  in  the  direction  of  heaven. 

After  he  had  forced  an  entrance  into  scholastic  theology  he  left 
its  ai'id  tracts  fatigued  and  disgusted,  having  found  nothing  in  it 
but  confused  ideas,  vain  babbling,  vain  glory,  barbarism,  and  not 
one  sound  idea  of  doctrme.  "  It  is  only  a  loss  of  time,"  said  he, 
and  waited  for  something  better. 

At  tliis  time,  (November,  1505,)  anived  at  Bale  Thomas  Wit- 
tembach,  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Bienne.  Wittcmbach  had  till 
then  taught  at  Tubingen,  side  by  side  with  Keuchlin.  He  was  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  sincere,  pious,  skilled  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  ma- 
thematics, and  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Zuinglius 
and  all  the  academic  youth  immediately  flocked  around  him.  A 
spirit  hitherto  unknoAvn  animated  his  lectures,  and  prophetic  words 
escaped  from  his  lips  :  "  The  time  is  not  distant,"  said  he,  "  Avhen 
scholastic  theology  will  be  abolished  and  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Chm-ch  restored."  2  "  The  death  of  Christ,"  added  he,  "  is  tha 
only  ransom  of  our  souls."  ^  The  heart  of  Zuinglius  eagerly  re- 
ceived these  seeds  of  lifc^  At  this  period  classical  studies  began: 
every  where  to  supplant  the  scholastics  of  the  middle  age.  Zuing- 
lius, like  his  preceptors  and  friends,  threw  himself  into  this  new 
course. 

Among  the  students  who  followed  the  lessons  of  the  new  teacher 
with  the  gi'catest  enthusiasm  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  of 
small  stature,  and  a  feeble  sickly  appearance,  but  whose  eye  be- 
spoke at  once  gentleness  and  intrepidity.  This  was  Leo  Juda,  son 
of  an  Alsatian  cm*ate,  and  whose  uncle  had  fallen  at  Rhodes,  fight- 
ing in  defence  of  Christendom,  under  the  standard  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  Leo  and  UMc  were  on  intimate  terms.  Leo  played  the 
tympanon,  and  had  a  very  fine  voice.  The  joyous  melodies  of  the 
young  friends  of  the  arts  were  often  heard  in  his  lodgings.  Leo 
Juda,  at  a  later  period,  became  the  colleague  of  Zuinglius,  and 
even  death  could  not  destroy  their  sacred  friendship. 

At  this  time  the  office  of  pastor  of  Claris  having  become  vacant, 
Heniy  Goldli,  a  young  courtier  of  the  pope,  and  groom  of  the  stable 
to  his  holiness,  obtained  the  appointment  from  his  master,  and 
hastened  with  it  to  Glaris.      But  the  Glai'ian  shepherds,  proud  of 

1  Ingenio  amoenus,  et  ore  jucundus,  supra  quam  dici  possit,  erat  (Os.  Myc.  Vit.  Z\v.) 
3  Et  d'jctrinam  Ecclesiie  veterem  .  .  .  instaurari  oporteat.     (Gualterus.  Misc.  Tig. 

lii,  102.)  3  Der  Tod  Christi  sey  die  einige  IJezahlung  liir  unsere  Siinde.. 

.  .  .  (Fiislin  Bcyr.  ii,  p.  268.\  *  Quum  a  tanto  viro  semina  quasdam  .  .  . 

ZuingUano  pectori  injecta  essent.    (Leo  Jud.  in  Prajf.  ad.  Ann.  Zw.  iu  N.  T.)      Wbett 

the  great  man  h-id  deposited  some  seeds  in  the  breast  of  Ztiinglius. 
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the  antiquity  of  tlieir  race,  and  of  their  battles  for  freedom,  wcro 
not  disposed  to  bow  implicitly  to  a  piece  of  parchment  from  Home. 
Wildliaus  is  not  far  from  Glaris ;  and  "W^esen,  where  Zuinglius^ 
nncle  was  cm*ate,  is  the  place  where  the  market  of  the  district  is 
held.  The  reputation  of  the  young  master  of  arts  of  Bale  had  pen- 
etrated even  into  these  mountains ;  and  the  Glarians,  wishing  to 
have  him  for  their  priest,  gave  him  a  call  in  1506.  Zuinglius  hav- 
ing been  ordained  at  Constance  by  the  bishop,  preached  his  first 
sei-mon  at  Rapperswil,  read  his  first  mass  at  Wildliaus  on  St. 
Michael's  day,  in  presence  of  all  his  relations  and  the  friends  of  his- 
family,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  arrived  at  Glaris. 


CHAP.  III. 


Love  of  W;ir—Schinner— Pension  from  the  Pope— Tlie  Labyrinth— Zuinglius  in- 
Italy — Principle  of  Reform — Zuinglius  and  Luther — Zuinglius  and  Erasmus— 
Zuinglius  and  the  Elders— Paris  and  Glaris. 

Zuinglius  immediately  engaged  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  the  work 
which  his  vast  parish  imposed  upon  him.  Still  he  was  only  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  and  often  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  dissipation  and  lax  ideas  of  his  age.  A  priest  of  Homo 
he  was  like  the  other  priests  around  him.  But  even  at  tliis 
period,  though  the  evangelical  doctrine  had  not  changed  his  heart, 
Zuinglius  did  not  give  way  to  those  scandals  which  frequently  af- 
flicted the  Church.^  lie  always  felt  the  need  of  subjecting  his 
passions  to  the  holy  rule  of  the  gospel. 

A  love  of  war  at  this  time  inflamed  the  quiet  valleys  of  Glaris 
where  there  were  families  of  heroes — the  Tschudis,  the  Walas,  the 
iEblis,  whose  blood  had  flowed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  youth 
listened  with  eagerness  to  the  old  warriors  when  they  told  them  of 
the  wars  of  Burgundy  and  Suabia,  of  the  battles  of  St.  James  and 
Kagaz.  But  alas!  it  was  no  longer  against  the  enemies  of  thei 
liberties  that  these  warlike  shepherds  took  up  arms.  Tliey  were 
seen,  at  the  bidding  of  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  the 
dulses  of  INlilan,  or  the  holy  father  himself,  descending  from  the  Alps 
like  an  avalanche,  and  rushing  with  the  noise  of  thunder  against  the  - 
troops  di-awn  up  in  the  plain. 

A  poor  boy  named  Matthew  Schinner,  who  was  at  the  school  of 
Sion  in  the  Valais,  (it  was  toward  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of 

1  Sic  revsrentia  pudoris,  imprimis  autem  officii  divini,  perpctuo  cavit,      (Osw.  M  y(V- 
Vit.  Zw.) 
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the  fifteenth  century,)  singing  before  the  houses,  as  young  Martin 
Luther  shortly  after  did,  heard  himself  called  by  an  old  man,  who, 
being  struck  with  the  frankness  with  which  the  child  answered  his 
questions,  said  to  him  with  that  piC'phetic  spirit  with  which  man 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  endowed  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 

^'  Thou  ai-t  to  be  a  bishop  and  a  prince."  ^  The  expression  sunk 
deep  into  the  young  mendicant,  and  from  that  moment  boundless 
ambition  took  possession  of  his  heart.  At  Zurich  and  Como  the 
progress  he  made  astonished  his  masters.  Having  become  curate  of 
a  small  parish  in  Valais,  he  rose  rapidly,  and  being  sent  at  a  later 
period  to  ask  from  the  pope  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop  of  Sion,  who 
had  just  been  elected,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  for  himself,  and  girt 
bis  brow  with  the  episcopal  mitre.  Tliis  man,  ambitious  and  crafty, 
but  often  noble  and  generous,  always  considered  any  dignity  bestowed 
upon  him  as  only  a  step  destined  to  raise  him  to  some  still  liigher 
dignity.  Having  offered  his  services  to  Louis  XII,  and  named  his 
price,  "It  is  too  much  for  one  man,"  said  the  king.  "  I  will  show 
him,"  replied  the  bishop  of  Sion,  off'ended,  "  that  I  am  a  man 
worth  several  men."  In  fact  he  turned  towards  pope  Julius  II, 
who  gladly  received  him,  and  Schinner  succeeded  in  1510  in  link- 
ing the  whole  Swiss  confederation  to  the  policy  of  this  ambitious 
pontift^  The  bishop  having  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat 
smiled  when  he  saw  that  there  was  now  only  one  step  between 
him  and  the  papal  throne. 

Schinner's  eye  was  continually  turned  to  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  as  soon  as  he  there  discerned  any  man  of  influence  he 
hastened  to  attach  him  to  himself.  The  pastor  of  Glaris  drew  his 
attention,  and  Zuinglius  soon  received  intimation  that  the  pope 
had  gi-anted  him  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  florins,  to  encourage 
him  in  the  cultivation  of  letters.  His  poverty  did  not  allow  him  to 
purchase  books ;  and  the  money  during  the  short  time  that  Ulric 
received  it  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  classical  or  theological 
works,  which  he  procm-cd  from  Biile.^  Zuinglius  Avas  now  con- 
nected with  the  cardinal,  and  accordingly  joined  the  Eoman  party. 

-  Schinner  and  Julius  H  at  last  disclosed  the  end  which  they  had  in 
view  in  these  intrigues.  Eight  thousand  Swiss  mustered  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  passed  the  Alps ;  but  famine,  war, 

.  and  French  gold  obliged  them  to  return  to  their  mountains  without 
glory.  They  brought  back  the  usual  results  of  these  foreign  wars, 
—distrust,  licentiousness,  party  spirit,  all  sorts  of  violence  and  dis- 
order.   Citizens  refused  to  obey  their  magistrates,  and  children  their 

.parents ;  agriculture  and  the  care  of  then-  floclcs  were  neglected ; 

1  Ilelvet.  Kin-h  Gesch.  von  Wirz,  iii,  p.  314.  =  Wellches  cr  an  liio  Biicher 

•^erwaindet.  (Bulliugej*  MS.) 
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loxmy  and  mendicity  kept  pace  with  each  other ;  the  most  sacred 
ties  were  broken,  and  the  confederation  seemed  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing dissolved. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  curate  of  Glaris  were  now  opened,  and 
his  indignation  aroused.  He  raised  his  voice  aloud  to  warn  tliem 
of  the  abyss  into  which  they  were  about  to  fall.  In  1510  he  pub- 
lished his  poem  entitled  "  The  LabjTinth."  Behind  the  windings 
of  this  mysterious  garden,  Minos  has  hidden  the  jMinotaur,  that 
monster,  half  man  half  bull,  whom  he  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  young 
Athenians.  "  The  IVIinotaur,  ...  in  other  words,"  says  Zuiuglius, 
"  sin,  vice,  irreligion,  and  the  foreign  service  of  theSwiss," devour 
the  sons  of  his  countrymen. 

Theseus,  a  man  of  courage,  wishes  to  deliver  his  countr}',  but 
numerous  obstacles  arrest  him ; — first,  a  lion  with  one  eye ;  this 
is  Spain  and  AiTagon ; — then  a  crowned  eagle,  whose  throat  is 
opened  to  devour  it ;  this  is  the  empire  ; — then  a  cock,  with  his 
comb  up,  and  calling  for  battle ;  this  is  France.  The  hero  sur- 
mounts all  these  obstacles,  gets  up  to  the  monster,  stabs  it,  and 
saves  his  country. 

"  So  now,"  exclaims  the  poet,  "  men  wander  in  a  labyrinth,  but 
having  no  thread  to  guide  them  they  cannot  regain  the  light.  No 
where  is  there  any  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  little  glory  makes 
us  hazard  our  life,  torment  our  neighbour,  rush  into  strife,  war, 
and  combat  .  .  .  One  would  say  that  the  furies  have  escaped  from 
the  depths  of  hell."  i 

A  Theseus,  a  Reformer  was  reqidi'ed.  Zuinglius  perceived  this, 
and  thenceforth  had  a  presentiment  of  his  mission.  Not  long  after 
he  composed  an  allegory  Avith  a  still  clearer  application. - 

In  April,  1512,  the  confederates  rose  anew  at  the  bidding  of  the 
-cardinal,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Glaris  was  in  tlic  fore- 
most rank.  The  whole  population  was  brought  into  the  field, 
ranged  round  their  bannc|jvith  their  landamau  and  their  pastor. 
Zmnglius  behoved  to  marcii.  The  army  passed  the  Alps,  and  the 
cardinal  appeared  amidst  the  confederates  Avith  the  presents  given 
him  by  the  pope, — a  ducal  hat  adorned  with  pearls  and  gold,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  Holy  Spirit,  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dove. 
The  Swiss  escaladed  the  fortresses  and  toAvns,  swam  rivers  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  unclothed,  and  with  halberds  in  their  hands; 
the  French  were  every  where  put  to  flight ;  bells  and  trumpets 
resounded,  and  the  population  flocked  from  all  quarters ;  the  nobles 

1  Dass  wir  die  hdllschen  wiitterinn'n 
ildgend  denken  abbrochen  syn, 

(Zw.  Op.  ed-  Schiller  et  Schulthess,  ii,  part  ii.  p.  ?W,) 
2  Fabelfredicht  rom  Qchsen  und  etiichon  Thiereii,  iez  loufender  dinge  begriSeuucbu 
<<lbid,  IK  aoL) 
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supplied  the  army  with  wine  and  fniits  in  alinndance  ;  the  raonks 
and  priests  mounted  on  platforms,  and  proclainiod,  that  the  confed- 
erates were  the  people  of  God  taidng  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord's  spouse  ;  and  the  pope  becoming  prophet,  like  Caiaphas 
of  old,  gave  the  confederates  the  title  of  "  Defenders  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church."! 

This  sojom-n  of  Zuinglius  in  Italy  was  not  without  its  effect,  iu 
reference  to  liis  vocation  of  Reformer.  On  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  he  began  to  study  Greek,  "  in  order,"  says  he,  "  to  be 
able  to  draw  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  very  fountain 
of  truth."  2  AVriting  to  Vadian,  23rd  February,  1513,  he  says,  "  I 
have  resolved  so  to  apply  myself  to  the  study  of  Greek,  tliat  none 
will  be  able  to  turn  me  from  it  but  God.  I  do  it  not  for  fame,  but 
from  love  to  sacred  literature."  At  a  later  period,  a  worthy  priest, 
wlio  had  been  liis  school  companion,  having  come  to  pay  liim  a 
visit,  said  to  liim,  "  I^Iaster  Ulric,  I  am  assured  that  you  are 
tainted  Avith  tlie  neu'  heresy,  that  you  are  a  Lutheran."  ''  I  am  not 
a  Lutheran,"  said  Zuinglius,  "  for  I  knew  Greek  before  I  heard  of 
the  name  of  Luther."  ^  To  know  Greek,  to  study  tlie  gospel  in 
the  original  tongue,  was,  according  to  Zuinglius,  the  basis  of  the 
RefoiTOation. 

Zuinglius  did  more  than  recognise,  at  this  early  period,  tha 
great  principle  of  evangelical  Christianity — the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Besides  this,  he  understood  how  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  Word  ought  to  be  ascertained.  "  Those,"  said  lie, 
*'  have  a  very  gi'ovclling  idea  of  the  Scriptures  who  regard  what- 
ever seems  to  them  at  variance  with  their  own  reason  as  frivolous, 
vain,  and  unjust.**  Men  have  no  right  to  bind  the  gospel  at  plea- 
sure to  their  own  sense,  and  their  own  inteq)retation."  ^  "  Zuing- 
lius raised  his  eye  to  heaven,"  said  his  dearest  friend,  "  unwilling 
to  have  any  other  interpreter  than  the  Holy  Spirit  hmiself."  ^ 

Such,  from  the  commencement  of  hl^  career,  was  the  man,  whom 
some  have  not  scrupled  to  represent  as  having  wished  to  subject 
the  Bible  to  human  reason.  'Thilosophy  and  theology,"  said  he, 
*' ceased  not  to  raise  up  objections  against  me.  I,  at  length, 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  '  We  must  leave  aU  these  things,  and 
seek  our  knowledge  of  God  only  in  his  Word.'  I  began,"  conti- 
nues he,  ''  earnestly  to  supplicate  the  Lord  to  give  me  his  light, 

1  De  Gestis  inter  GaUos  et  Ilelvetios,  relatio  II.  Zwinglil  ^  Ante  decern 

annos,  operain  dedi  grstcis  literis,  lit  ex  fontibus  doctrinara  Ghristi  liaurire  possem. 
(Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  274,  in  liis  Explan.  Artie,  dated  15J3.)  *  Ich  hab  graccte  kontien. 

ehe  ich  ni  niit  von  Luther  gehot  hab.    (Salat.  Clironik,  MS.)  *  Nihil 

subUmius  de  evangelio  sentiunt,  quam  quod,  quidquid  eorum  ration!  non  est  conseu- 
taneiim,  hoc  iniquuni,  vanuui  et  frivolum  e.xistiniant.     (Z\v.  Op.  i,  p.  202.) 

*  Nee  posse  evangelium  ad  sensum  et  interpretationem  lioniinum  redigi.  (Ibid.,  p. 
215.)  0  1,1  ccEluni  suspexit,  doctorem  qua^rens  Spirituni.     (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Z\v.> 
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and  though  I  read  only  the  text  of  Scriptiu-e,  it  became  far  clearer 
to  me  than  if  I  had  read  a  host  of  commentators."  Comparing 
the  Scriptures  with  themselves  and  explaining  passages  that  were 
obscure  by  such  as  were  more  clear,^  he  soon  had  a  thorough 
knoAvledge  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament.  ^  When 
Zuinglius  thus  turned  toward  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Switzerland 
-took  her  first  step  in  the  Reformation.  Accordingly,  when  he  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures,  every  one  felt  that  his  lessons  came  from 
Ood,  and  not  from  man.^  "  Work  all  divine  1"  here  exlaims  Os- 
wald Myconius  ;  "  thus  was  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  re- 
stored to  us  ! " 

Zuinglius  did  not,  however,  despise  the  expositions  of  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  :  at  a  later  period,  he  studied  Odgen,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  but  not  as  authorities.  "  I  study 
the  doctors,"  says  he,  "  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  one  asks 
a  friend,  'What  do  you  understand  by  this?'  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
ture was,  according  to  him,  the  touch-stone  by  which  the  most 
holy  of  the  doctors  were  themselves  to  be  tested."* 

Zuingiius's  step  was  slow,  but  progressive.  He  did  not  come 
to  the  truth  like  Luther  amid  those  tempests  which  compel  the  soul 
to  seek  a  speedy  shelter.  He  arrived  at  it  by  the  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  Scripture,  whose  power  gradually  gains  upon  the  heart. 
Luther  reached  the  wishcd-for  shore  across  the  billows  of  the 
boundless  deep  ;  Zuinglius,  by  allowing  himself  to  glide  along  the 
stream.  These  arc  the  two  principal  ways  by  which  God  leads 
men.  Zuhigiius  was  not  fully  converted  to  God  and  his  gospel 
till  the  first  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Zurich  ;  yet,  in  1514  or  1515, 
at  the  moment  when  the  strong  man  began  to  bend  the  knee  to 
God,  praying  for  the  understanding  of  his  Word,  the  rays  of  that 
pure  light  by  which  he  was  afterwards  illumined,  first  began  to 
gleam  upon  him. 

At  this  period,  a  poem  of  Erasmus,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
introduced  addressing  man  as  perishing  by  his  own  fault,  made  a 
.powerful  impression  on  Zuinglius.  When  alone  in  his  study,  he 
repeated  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  complains  that  all  grace  is 
not  sought  from  him,  though  he  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  good. 
'■'■  All  ! "  said  Zuinglius,  "  All  ! "  And  this  word  was  incessantly 
.present  to  his  mind.  "Are  there  then  creatures,  saints,  from 
whom  we  ought  to  ask  assistance  ?  Ko !  Christ  is  our  only 
treasure."^ 

1  .Sciiptii  contulit  et  obscura  clans  elucidavit.     (Ib.Q.)  -  In  suinma,-^ 

ni;iclit  im,  die  H.  Sdirirtt,  InsonUers  dass  X.  T.  gaiitz  gemein.    (BuUinger,  MS.) 
•'  Ut  nemo  null  videret  Spiritiim  doctorem,  noii  honiinem.    (Osvv.  Myc.  Vit.  Z\y.) 
*  Scriptura  caiionica,  seu  Lydio  lapide  yrobaiidos.    (Ibid.)  ^  Dass  Christua 

mxsir  annea  scclen  ein  einziger  Schatz  sey.  (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  398.)  Zuinglius  says  ia 
1522  that  he  had  read  the  poem  of  Erasmus  eight  or  nine  years  before. 
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Ziiingliiis  did  not  confine  his  reading  to  Christian  -wtj  tings. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  the  profonnd  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  The 
poetry  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  enraptm-cd  him,  and  he  has 
left  US  commentaries,  or  characteristics,  on  the  two  last  poets.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Pindar  spoke  of  his  gods  in  such  sublime  strains 
that  he  must  have  had  some  presentiment  of  the  true  God.  Ho 
studied  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  thoroughly,  and  learned  from  them 
both  the  art  of  the  orator  and  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  He  called 
Seneca  a  holy  man.  The  Swiss  mountaineer  loved  also  to  initiate 
himself  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  through  the  writings  of  Pliny. 
Thucydides,  Sallust,  Livy,  Cajsar,  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  and  Taci- 
tus, taught  him  to  know  the  world.  He  has  been  censured  for  his 
enthusiastic  admh'ation  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  true 
that  some  of  his  obseiTations  on  this  subject  cannot  be  defended. 
But  if  he  honom-ed  them  so  much,  it  was  because  he  thought  he 
saw  in  them  not  human  virtues,  but  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. The  agency  of  God,  far  from  confining  itself  to  ancient  times 
within  the  limits  of  Palestine,  extended,  according  to  him,  to 
the  whole  world.^  "Plato,"  said  he,  "has  also  drunk  at  the 
Divine  source.  And  if  the  two  Catos,  if  Camillus,  if  Scipio  had 
not  been  truly  religious,  would  they  have  been  so  magnani- 
mous ?"2 

Zuinglius  diffused  around  him  a  love  of  letters.  Several  choice 
youths  were  trained  in  his  school.  "  You  offered  me  not  only 
books,  but  also  yourself,"  wrote  Valentine  Tschudi,  son  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  wars  of  Burgundy;  and  this  young  man,  vvho  at 
that  time  had  already  studied  at  Vienna  and  BTde,  under  the  most 
celebrated  teachers,  adds,  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  ex- 
plained the  classics  with  so  much  precision  and  profundity  as  your- 
self." ^  Tschudi  repaired  to  Paris,  and  Avas  able  to  compare  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  that  university,  with  that  which  he  had  found 
in  the  narrow  Alpine  valley,  over  which  impeiKl  the  gigantic  peaks 
and  eternal  snows  of  the  Dodi,  the  Glarnisch,  the  Viggis,  and  the 
Freybcrg.  "  How  frivolously,"  says  he,  "  the  French  youth  are 
edu.cated!  No  poison  is  so  bad  as  the  sophistical  art  in  Avhich  they 
are  trained — an  art  which  stupifies  the  senses,  destroys  the  judg- 
ment, brutifies  the  whole  man.  Man  is  thenceforth,  like  the  echo, 
an  empty  sound.    Ten  women  coidd  not  keep  pace  with  one  of  these 

^  Spiritus   ille    ccelestis  nou    solum  Palestinam  vel   crcaverat  vel  fovebat,  sed 

mundum  univcrsuvii (Oilcol.  et  Zw.  Ep.  p.  9.)      That  celestial   Sjiirit  had 

created  and  continued  to  cherish  not  only  Talestine,  but  the  whole  world. 

-  Nisi  religiosi  nunquam  fuissent  magnanimi.     (Ibid,)  ^  Xam  qui  Bi* 

acrions  in  euodandis  autoribus  judicii,  vidi  ncniiueni.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  13.)    For  I  hare 
never  seen  any  one  so  acute  and  judicious  in  unravelling  author.'?. 
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rhetoricians.^  In  their  prayers  even  they  present  then*  sophisms 
to  God,  (I  know  the  fact,)  and  pretend,  by  their  syllogisms,  to  con- 
strain the  Holy  Spirit  to  hear  them."  Such,  then,  were  Paris  and 
Glaris ;  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  a  village 
of  Alpine  shepherds.  A  ray  of  the  Divine  Word  gives  more  light 
than  all  human  wisdom. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Zuinglius  in  regard  to  Erasmus — Oswald  Myconius— The  Vajrants-Oilcolanipadiuff- 
— Zuinglius  at  Mavigiian — Zuinglius   and  Italy — Method   of  Zuinglius — Com- 
mencement of  Reform — Discover}-. 

A  great  man  of  this  age,  Erasmus,  had  much  influence  on  Zu- 
inglius, who,  as  soon  as  any  of  his  writings  appeared,  lost  no  timo 
in  procuring  it.  In  1514,  Erasmus  had  arrived  at  Bale,  and  been 
received  by  the  bishop  with  marks  of  high  esteem.  All  the  friends 
of  letters  had  immediately  grouped  around  him.  But  the  monarch 
of  the  schools  had  no  difficulty  in  singling  out  him  who  was  to  be 
flic  glory  of  Switzerland.  "I  congratulate  the  SavIss  nation,"  -\\Tote 
fie  to  Zuinglius,  "that  by  your  studies  and  your  manners,  both 
alike  excellent,  you  labour  to  polish  and  elevate  them."  Zuinglius 
had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  see  him.  "  Spaniards  and  Gauls  went 
to  Eome  to  see  Titus  Livy,"  said  he.  He  set  out,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Bale,  foimd  a  personage  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of 
small  stature,  a  frail  body,  a  delicate  look,  but  a  remarkably  ami- 
able and  wuining  address.^  It  was  Erasmus.  His  aftability 
removed  the  timidity  of  Zuinglius,  while  the  power  of  his  intellect 
overawed  him.  "Poor,"  said  Ulric  to  him,  "as  Esciiines,  Avhen 
each  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates  otfcred  a  present  to  his  master,  I 
give  you  what  Eschines  gave — I  give  you  myself." 

Among  the  literary  men  who  formed  the  coui't  of  Erasmus,  the 
Amerbachs,  the  Rhenans,  the  Erobeniuses,  the  lessens,  the 
Glareans,  Zuinglius  observed  a  youth  from  Lucerne,  of  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  named  Oswald  Geisshiisler.  Erasmus  hellen- 
ising  his  name,  had  called  him  Myconius.  We  will  often  designate 
liim  by  his  sm-uame,  to  distinguish  the  friend  of  Zuinglius  from 
Eredcrick  j^.Iyconius,  the  disciple  of  Luther.   Oswald,  after  studying 

1  Ut  nee  decern  mulierculaj  ....  uni  sophistaj  adrequari  queant.    (Zw.  Ep.,  p.  13.) 

3  Tu,  tuique  similes  optimis  etiam  studiis  ac  moribus  et  expolietis  et  nobilitubitis. 

(Ibid.,  p.  10.)  3  Et  coi-pusculo  hoc  tuo  minuto,  verum  minimo  inconcinnoi 

urbanissime  gestientem  viiiere  videar.    (Ibid.)    Methinks  I  see  you  with  yoor  diiri. 

nutivc,  but  by  no  means  inelegant,  person,  showing  the  greatest  politeness. 
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first  at  Rothwyl  with  Berthold  Hallcr,  a  young  man  of  his  own 
age,  next  at  Berae,  and  lastly  at  Bale,  had  in  this  last  town  been 
•appointed  rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Theodoret,  and  afterwards  of 
that  of  St.  Peter.  The  humble  schoolmaster  had  a  very  limited 
income  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  had  married  a  young  girl  of  a  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  soul  which  won  all  hearts.  AVe  have  akeady 
seen  that  Switzerland  was  then  in  a  troubled  state,  foreign  wars 
having  stirred  up  violent  disorders,  and  the  soldiers  having  brought 
back  to  their  country  licentiousness  and  brutality.  One  dark  and 
cloudy  Avinter  day,  some  of  these  nide  men,  in  Oswald's  absence, 
attacked  his  quiet  dwelling.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  threw 
stones,  and  applied  the  grossest  expressions  to  his  modest  spouse. 
At  last  they  burst  open  the  windows,  and  having  forced  their  way 
into  the  school  and  broken  every  thing  to  pieces,  made  off.  OswaM 
aiTived  shortly  after.  His  little  boy,  Felix,  ran  out  to  meet  hin: 
crying,  while  his  wife,  unable  to  speak,  showed  signs  of  the  gi*eatest 
teiTor.  He  understood  what  had  happened,  and  at  that  moment, 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  street,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he 
seized  a  musket,  and  pursued  the  villains  as  far  as  the  bmying 
gi'ound.  They  retreated,  intending  to  defend  themselves.  Three 
of  them  rushed  upon  Myconius  and  wounded  him,  and,  while  his 
wound  was  being  dressed,  these  wretches  again  attacked  his  house, 
uttering  cries  of  fury.  Oswald  says  no  more  of  the  matter.^  Such 
scenes  fi-equently  occurred  in  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  before  the  Reformation  had  softened  and  dis- 
ciplined manners. 

The  integTity  of  Oswald  Myconius,  his  thirst  for  science  and 
virtue,  brought  him  into  connection  with  Zuiuglius.  The  rector  o: 
the  school  of  Bale  was  alive  to  all  that  Avas  gi'and  in  the  curate  or 
Claris.  Full  of  humility,  he  shunned  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Zuinglius  and  Erasmus.  "  You  schoolmasters,"  often  said 
the  latter,  "  I  esteem  as  highly  as  I  do  kings."  But  the  modest 
Myconius  did  not  think  so.  "  lonly  crawl  along  the  ground,"  said  he. 
*'  From  infancy  I  had  always  a  feeling  of  littleness  and  humility."  ^ 

A  preacher  who  had  arrived  at  Bale  about  the  same  time  as 
Zuinglius  was  attracting  attention.  Of  a  mild  and  pacific  dis- 
position, he  led  a  tranquil  life;  slow  and  circumspect  in  conduct, 
his  chief  pleasm-e  was  to  labour  in  his  study,  and  produce  concord 
among  Christians.^  He  was  named  John  Hausschein,  in  Greek 
(Ecolampadius,  that  is,  "  light  of  the  house,"  and  was  born  of 

1  Erasmi,  Laus  Stnltitine,  cum  annot.  Myconii.  3  Equidem  hunii  reperc  didici 

hactenus,et  est  natura  nescio  quid  humile  vel  a  cunabulis  in  ine.  (Osw.  Myc.  Vit  Zw.) 
Hitherto  I  have  learned  to  creep  on  the  ground ;  and  thcie  is  in  nie  naturally,  evea 
■fi-om  the  cradle,  a  feeling  of  the  humble.  s  Ingeoio  miti  et  tranquillo,  pacis  et 

coDcordia  studiosissimus.    (Melch.  Ad.  Vit.  (Ec,  p.  68.) 
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wealthy  parents  in  Franconia,  a  year  before  Zuinglius.  His  pious 
mother  longed  to  consecrate  to  literature-  and  to  God  the  only  child 
whom  He  had  left  her.  The  father  intended  him  first  for  a  mercan- 
tile life,  then  for  law.  But  as  CEcolampadias  was  returning  from 
Bologna,  Avhere  he  had  been  studying  law,  the  Lord,  who  designed 
to  make  him  a  lamp  in  the  Church, ^  called  him  to  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  preaching  in  his  native  to"svii  when  Capito,  who 
had  known  him  at  Heidelberg,  procured  his  appointment  as 
preacher  at  Bale.  There  he  proclaimed  Christ  with  an  eloquence 
which  filled  his  hearers  with  admiration.^  Erasmus  admitted  him 
to  his  intimacy.  (Ecolampadius  was  enraptured  with  the  hours 
which  he  spent  in  the  society  of  this  great  genius.  "  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  said  the  prince  of  literature,  "one  thing  only  ought  to 
be  sought,  viz.,  Jesus  Christ."  •"''  As  a  memento  of  his  friendship  he 
gave  the  young  preaclier  the  commencement  of  John's  Gospel. 
(Ecolampadius  often  kissed  this  precious  pledge  of  afi'ection,  and 
kept  it  suspended  to  his  crucifix,  "  in  order,"  said  he,  "  that  I  may 
always  remember  Erasmus  in  my  prayers." 

Zuinglius  returned  to  his  mountains,  his  mind  and  heart  full  of 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Bale.  "I  could  not  sleep,"  Avi'ote 
he  to  Erasmus,  shortly  after  his  return,  "  if  I  had  not  conversed 
for  some  time  with  you.  There  is  nothing  of  which  I  boast  so 
mucli  as  of  having  seen  Erasmus."  Zuinglius  had  received  a  new 
impulse.  Such  journeys  often  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the 
career  of  the  Christian.  The  disciples  of  Zuinglius — Valentin,  Jost, 
Louis,  Peter,  and  iEgidius  Tschudi ;  his  friends,  the  landaman 
JEbli,  the  curate,  Binzli  of  Wesen.  Fridolin  Brunnen,  and  tli« 
celebrated  professor  Glarean,  saw  with  admiration  how  he  grew  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  old  honoured  him  as  a  courageous 
servant  of  his  country,  and  faithful  pastors  honoured  him  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord.  N^othing  was  done  in  the  district 
without  taking  his  advice.  All  the  good  hoped  that  he  would  one 
day  restore  the  ancient  vu'tue  of  the  Swiss."* 

Francis  I,  having  mounted  the  throne,  and  being  desirous  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  French  name  in  Italy,  the  pope  in  alarai 
laboured  to  gain  the  cantons.  Accordingly,  in  1515,  Ulric  revisited 
the  plains  of  Italy  amid  the  phalanxes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But 
the  division  which  French  intrigues  produced  in  the  army  stung 
him  to  the  heart.     He  was  often  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  camp 

'  Flectente  et  vocante  Deo,  qui  eo  in  domo  sua  y>ro  lampade  usurus  erat.  (Melch. 
All.  Vit.  CEc.  p.  4C.)  ^  Omnium  verc  spiritualium  et  eruditurum  admirationa 

Christum  predicavit  (Ibid.)  He  preached  Christ  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
truly  learned  and  sph-itually  minded.  3  Nihil  in  sacris  Uteris  prsetcr  Christum 

quiEreiuUim.    (Erasmi,  Ep.,  p.  403.)  *  Justitiara  avitam  per  hunc  oliin  rcsti- 

tutum  iri.    {Osw.  Mvc.  Vit.  Z\v.) 
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energetically,  and  at  the  same  time  wisely,  haranguing  his  hearers- 
in  full  armour  ready  for  battle.^  On  the  8th  September,  five  days- 
before  the  battle  of  Marigiian,  he  preached  in  the  public  square  of 
Monza,  where  the  Swiss  soldiers,  who  remained  true  to  their  colom-s, 
had  reassembled.  "  Had  the  counsels  of  Zuinglius  been  followed 
then  and  afterwards,"  says  Werner  Steiner  of  Zug,  "what  evils 
would  not  our  couutiy  have  been  saved !"  But  all  ears  were  shut 
■  1.)  words  of  concord,  prudence,  and  submission.  The  vehement 
..luqucnce  of  Cardinal  Schinner  electrified  the  confederates,  and 
hurried  them  impetuously  to  the  fatal  field  of  Marignan.  There 
fell  the  flower  of  the  Helvetic  youth.  Zuinglius,  who  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  all  these  disasters,  threw  himself,  for  the  cause 
of  Kome,  into  the  midst  of  danger.  His  hand  seized  the  sword. 
Sad  eiTor  of  Zuinglius  !  A  minister  of  Christ,  he  more  than  once 
forgot  that  it  was  his  duty  to  fight  only  with  spiritual  weapons, 
and  he  was  to  see  in  his  own  person  a  striking  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  prophecy,  He  tvho  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sivord. 

Zuinglius  and  his  Swiss  had  been  unable  to  save  Rome.  The 
ambassador  of  Venice  was  the  first  in  the  pontifical  city  w\\o 
received  news  of  the  defeat  of  IMarignan.  Delighted,  he  repaired  at 
an  early  hour  to  the  Vatican.  The  pope  came  out  of  his  apartment 
half  dressed  to  give  him  an  audi-ence.  Leo  X,  on  learning  the 
news,  did  not  disguise  his  terror.  At  this  moment  of  alarm  he  saw 
only  Francis  I,  and  hoped  only  in  him.  "Ambassador,"  said  he 
trembling  to  Zorsi,  "  we  must  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
king,  and  cry  for  mercy."  I^ither  and  Zuinglius  in  their  danger 
icnew  another  arm,  and  invoked  another  mcrcy.^ 

This  second  sojourn  in  Italy  Avas  not  without  use  to  Zuinglius- 
He  observed  the  differences  between  the  Ambrosian  ritual  used  at 
Milan  and  that  of  Rome.  He  collected  and  compared  together  the 
most  ancient  canons  of  the  mass.  In  this  way  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
was  developed  in  hira  even  amid  the  tumult  of  camps.  At  the 
same  time  the  sight  of  his  countrymen  led  away  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  given  up,  like  cattle,  to  the  slaughter,  filled  him  with  indigna- 
tion. "The  flesh  of  the  confederates,"  it  was  said,  "is  cheaper 
than  that  of  their  oxen  and  their  calves."  The  disloyalty  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  popc,^  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  priests,  the 
licentiousness  and  dissipation  of  the  monks,  the  pride  and  luxury  ot 

^  Tn  dem  Heerlagcr  hat  er  Fljssig  geprediget    (Riilliiiger  MS.)  ^  ,  ,  ,  In  den. 

Sclilachten  sich  redlich  und  dapfer  gestellt  mit  Ratheu,  Wortcn,  und  Thaten.    (Ibi<l.). 

'  Domiiie  orator,  vederemo  quel  fara  il  re  Christmo  semetteromo  in  le  so  man  diman- 
dando  niisericordin.    (Zorsi  Relatione  MS.)  *  Bellissimo  parlador  ;  prometeft 

Bssa  nia  non  atendea  . , .  Most  beautiful  speccliificr ;  he  {I/?o  X>  proniiseil  largely,  but 
did  uoi  pcrtMrnu     (Kolationc  MS..  .»•  C'vadenigo  venuto  orator  di  lioniu.) 
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pi-elates,  the  corraption  and  venality  employed  on  all  hnnds  to  win 
the  Swiss,  being  forced  on  liIs  view  more  strongly  than  ever,mado 
him  still  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Church. 

From  this  time  Zulnglius  preached  the  Word  of  God  more 
clearly.  In  explaining  the  portions  of  the  gospel  and  epistles 
selected  for  public  worship,  he  always  compared  Scripture  with 
Scriptm-e.^  He  spoke  with  animation  and  force,^  and  followed  with 
liis  hearers  the  same  course  winch  God  was  folloAving  with  him.  Ho 
did  not,  like  Lutlier,  proclaim  the  sores  of  the  Church  ;  but  as  often 
as  the  study  of  the  Bible  suggested  some  useful  instruction  to  him- 
self, he  communicated  it  to  his  hearers.  He  tried  to  make  them  re- 
ceive the  truth  into  their  hearts,  and  then  trusted  to  it  for  the  works 
which  it  behoved  to  produce.^  "  If  they  understand  what  is  true," 
thought  he,  "  they  will  discern  what  is  false."  This  maxim  is 
good  at  the  commencement  of  a  Reformation,  but  a  time  comes 
when  error  must  be  boldly  stigmatised.  This  Zuinglius  knew 
very  well.  "The  spring,"  said  he,  "  is  the  season  to  sow :"  and 
with  him  it  was  now  spring. 

Zuinglius  has  marked  out  this  period  (151G)  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  In  fact,  if  four  years  before  he 
had  bent  his  head  over  the  Word  of  God,  he  now  raised  it,  and 
tm-ned  it  toward  his  people,  to  make  them  share  in  the  light  which 
he  had  found.  This  forms  a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  religious  revolution  of  those  coun- 
tries, but  it  has  been  erroneously  concluded,  from  these  dates,  that 
the  Reformation  of  Zuinglius  preceded  that  of  Luther.  It  may 
be  that  Zuinglius  preached  the  gospel  a  year  before  Luthers 
Theses,  but  Luther  himself  preached  it  four  years  before  these  fa- 
mous propositions.'*  Had  Luther  and  Zuinglius  confined  them- 
selves merely  to  sermons,  the  Reformation  would  not  have  so  quickly 
gained  gi-ound  in  the  Church.  Neither  Luther  nor  Zuinglius  was  the 
first  monk  or  the  first  priest  who  preaclied  a  purer  doctrine  than  triat 
of  the  schoolmen.  But  Luther  was  the  first  who  publicly,  and  with 
indomitable  courage,  raised  the  standard  of  truth  against  the  empire 
of  error,  called  general  attention  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
gospel — salvation  by  grace,  introduced  his  age  to  that  ncAV  career 
of  knowledge,  faith,  and  life,  out  of  which  a  new  Avorld  lias  arisen  ; 
in  a  word,  began  a  true  and  salutary  revolution.  The  great  struggle, 
of  which  the  Theses  of  1517  Avere  the  signal,  was  truly  the  birth- 

1  Non  hominum  commeiitis,  scfl  sola  scripturarmn  coUationc.  (Z\v.  Op.  i,  p.  -'73.) 
Not  by  the  inventions  of  men,  but  solely  by  comparing  the  Scriptures. 

2  Sondern  a.uch  niit  prediojen,  dorrincn  er  liefcig  wass.    (Rullinger's  MS.) 

3  Yolebat  veritatem  co^tiif;am,  in  cordibus  auditornm,  agere  suum  officium.  (Osw, 
Myc.  Vit.  Zw.)  lie  wished  ihe  truth  when  known  to  do  its  work  on  the  hearts  of  Ida 
nearers.  *  First  Volume. 
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throe  of  the  Reformation,  giving  it  at  once  both  a  body  and  a  seal. 
Lnther  -was  the  first  Reformer. 

A  spirit  of  enquiry  began  to  breathe  on  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland. One  day  the  curate  of  Claris,  happening  to  be  in  the 
smiling  district  of  Mollis,  Avith  Adam  its  curate,  Bunzli,  curate  of 
^\^esen,  and  Yarachon,  curate  of  Kereusen,  these  friends  discovered 
an  old  liturgy,  in  which  they  read  these  Avords :  "  After  baptising 
the  child,  avc  give  him  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  cup 
of  blood." ^  "Then,"  said  Zuinglius,  "the  supper  Avas  at  that 
period  dispensed  in  our  churches  mider  the  tAA-o  kinds."  The 
Kturgj^  Avas  about  tAvo  hundred  years  old.  This  Avas  a  great  dis- 
very  for  these  priests  of  the  Alps. 

The  defeat  of  Marignan  had  important  results  in  the  interior  of 
the  cantons.  The  conqueror,  Francis  I,  la\'ished  gold  and  flattery 
in  order  to  gain  the  confederates,  Avhile  the  emperor  besought  them 
by  their  honour,  by  the  tears  of  AAddoAvs  and  orphans,  and  the 
blood  of  their  brethren,  not  to  sell  themselves  to  their  murderers. 
The  French  party  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Glaris,  which,  from 
that  time,  Avas  an  uncomfortable  residence  to  Ulric. 

Zuinglius,  at  Glaris,  might  perhaps  haA^  remained  a  man  of  the 
world.  Party  intrigues,  political  questions,  the  empire,  France, 
/)r  the  Duke  of  Milan,  might  have  absorbed  his  whole  life.  Those 
Avhom  God  means  to  prepare  for  gi-cat  services  he  ncA^r  leaA^es  amid 
the  tuniioil  of  the  Avorld.  He  leads  them  apart,  and  places  them  in 
A  retreat  AA-here  they  commune  Avith  Him  and  their  OAvn  consciences, 
and  receive  lessons  never  to  be  effaced.  The  Son  of  God  himself, 
Avho  in  this  Avas  a  type  of  the  training  given  to  his  servants,  spent 
forty  days  in  the  desert.  It  Avas  time  to  remove  Zuinglius  from  poli- 
tical movements,  Avhich,  continually  pressing  upon  his  thoughts, 
might  haA'C  banished  the  Spirit  of  God  from  them.  It  Avas  time  to 
train  him  for  another  stage  than  that  on  which  corn-tiers,  cabinets, 
and  parties  move,  and  where  he  should  have  Avasted  poAvers  Avorthy 
of  nobler  employment.  His  countiy,  indeed,  needed  something  else. 
It  Avas  necessary  that  a  ncAv  life  should  now  come  doAvn  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  Avho  was  to  be  the  instrument  in  communicating 
it  should  unlearn  Avorl dly  things,  in  order  to  learn  thmgs  above.  The 
two  spheres  are  entirely  distinct ;  a  Avidc  space  separates  these  two 
worlds,  and  before  passing  entirely  from  the  one  to  the  other,  Zuing- 
lius Avas  to  sojourn  for  a  time  on  neutral  gi'ound,  in  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate and  preparatory  state,  to  be  there  taught  of  God.  God 
accordingly  took  him  aAvay  from  the  factions  of  Glaris  ;  and,  Avith  a 
A'ieAA-  to  tills  noviciate,  placed  him  in  the  solitude  of  a  hermitage 

^  Dttur  Eiichavistiae  sacramcntum,  similiter  poculum  sanguinis.  (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  -Gd.) 
Let  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Eucharist  be  tjiveii,  Ukewisc  the  cup  of  blood. 
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—confining  within  the  narrow  walls  of  an  abbey  this  noble  germ 
of  the  Ilefonnation,  which  was  shortly  after  to  bo  transplanted  to 
a  better  soil,  and  cover  the  mountains  with  its  shadow. 
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Meinrad  of  Ilohciizollern — Our  Lady  of  Einsidlen — Calling  of  Zuinglius — Tho 
Abbot — Geroldsek — Companionship  in  Study — The  Bible  copied — Zuinglius  and 
Superstition — First  Opposition  to  Error — Sensation-Hedio— Zuinglius  and  tha 
Legates — The  Honours  of  Rome — The  Bishop  of  Constance — Samson  and  In- 
dulgences— Stapfei- — Charity  of  Zuinglius — Ills  Friends. 

Meinrad  of  Hohenzollern,  a  German  monk,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  wandering  on  till  he  came  between  the  lakes  of 
Zurich  and  Wallstetten,  had  stopped  upon  a  hill,  resting  on  an  am- 
phitlieatre  of  firs,  and  there  built  a  cell.  Banditti  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  saint.  The  bloody  cell  was  long  deserted, 
but  towards  the  end  of  tlie  tenth  centmy,  a  convent  and  a  church, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  were  erected  on  the  sacred  spot.  On  tho 
eve  of  the  day  of  consecration,  when  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and 
his  priests  were  at  prayers  in  the  church,  a  celestial  chant,  pro- 
ceeding from  invisible  voices,  suddenly  echoed  through  the  chapel. 
They  prostrated  themselves  and  listened  in  amaze.  The  next  day, 
when  tlie  bishop  was  going  to  consecrate  the  chapel,  a  voice  repeated 
thrice,  "  Stop,  brother,  stop!  God  himself  has  consecrated  it  I"^  It 
was  said,  that  Christ  in  person  had  blessed  it  during  the  night,  that 
tlie  cliant  which  they  had  heard  proceeded  from  angels,  apostles,  and 
saints,  and  that  tlie  Virgin,  standing  upon  the  altar,  had  blazed  forth 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  A  bull  of  Pope  Leo  VII  forbade  the  faith- 
ful to  question  the  truth  of  this  legend.  Thenceforward  an  immense 
crowd  of  pilgruns  ceased  not  to  repair  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Ere- 
mites to  the  "  consecration  of  angels."  Delphi  and  Ephesus,  in 
ancient,  and  Loretto  in  modern  times,  alone  have  equalled  the 
fame  of  Einsidlen.  It  was  in  this  strange  place  that,  in  1516, 
Ulric  Zuinglius  was  called  as  priest  and  preacher. 

Zuinglius  hesitated  not.  "  Neither  ambition  nor  avarice  takes 
me  there,"  said  he  ;  "  but  the  intrigues  of  the  French."  ^  Higher 
motives  deteraiined  him.  On  the  one  hand,  having  more  solitude, 
more  calmness,  and  a  less  extensive  parish,  he  could  devote  more 
time  to  study  and  meditation ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  place  of 

1  Cessh,  «essa.  frater,  divinitus  capella  consecrata  est.  (Ilartm.  Anna!.  EinsidL  p. 
hi.  -  Locum  mutavimus  non  cupidinis  aut  cupiditatis  moti  stimulis,  verum 

liallorum  techiiis.    (Zvv.  Ep.  24.) 
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pilgrimage  would  give  hini  facilities  for  spreadiug  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  t»  the  remotest  countries.^ 

The  friends  of  evangelical  preaching  at  Glaris  expressed  deep  gi-ief. 
"  AYhat  worse  could  happen  to  Glaris,"  said  Peter  Tschudi,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizers  of  ths  canton,  "  than  to  be  deprived 
of  so  gi-eat  a  man."  ^  His  parishioners  finding  him  immovable, 
resolved  to  leave  him  the  title  of  pastor  of  Glaris,  with  part  of  the 
benefice,  and  the  means  of  retm*niug  Avhen  he  chose.^ 

Conrad  of  Rechberg,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  grave,  candid, 
intrepid,  and  occasionally  somewhat  rude,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sportsmen  of  the  district  to  which  Zuinglius  was  removed. 
He  had  established  on  one  of  his  farms  a  manege  in  which  he  reared 
a  breed  of  horses  which  became  celebrated  in  Italy.  Such  was  the 
abbot  of  om-  Lady  of  the  Eremites.  Rechberg  was  equally  averse 
to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  the  discussions  of  theologians. 
One  day,  dming  a  visitation  of  the  Order,  some  observations  were 
made  to  him.  "  I  am  master  here,  not  you,"  said  he,  somewhat 
rudely ;  "  get  along."  One  day  at  table  Avhen  Leo  Juda  was 
discussing  some  diffi3ult  point  with  the  administrator  of  the  con- 
vent, the  hunting  abbot  exclaimed,  "You,  there,  leave  your  disputes 
to  me.  I  exclaim  with  David,  '  Have  pity  on  me,  0  God,  accord- 
\ng  to  thy  goodness,  and  enter  not  into  judgment  icitli  thy  servant."* 
I  have  no  need  to  know  any  more."  ^ 

Bv.ron  Theobald  of  Geroldsek  was  administrator  of  the  monastery. 
He  i\'.is  of  a  meek  spirit,  sincerely  pious,  and  had  a  gi'cat  love  of  liter- 
ature. His  favomite  design  was  to  fonn  a  society  of  well-informed 
men  in  his  convent ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  given  a  call 
to  Zuinglius.  Eager  for  instruction  and  reading,  he  begged  his  new 
friend  to  dii'ect  him.  "Read  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  replied  Zuin- 
glius, "  and  that  you  may  the  better  understand  them,  study 
Jerome.  However,"  added  he,  "  the  time  will  come,  (and,  by 
God's  help,  it  is  not  far  ofi",)  when  Christians  will  not  set  a  high 
value  either  on  Jerome  or  any  other  doctor,  but  only  on  the  word 
of  God.^  The  conduct  of  Geroldsek  gave  indication  of  his  pro- 
gress in  the  faith.  He  allowed  the  nuns  of  a  convent  dependent  on 
Einsidlen  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and,  some  years 
after,  Geroldsek  came  to  live  at  Zm-ich  beside  Zuinglius,  and  to 
die  with  him  on  the  field  of  Cappel.  The  charm  which  hung  about 
Zuinglius  soon  united  him  in  tender  friendship,  not  only  with  Ger- 

1  Christum  et  ejus  veritateni  in  roj^i.r  <^  ot  varias  et  remotas  divulgari  tarn  felici  op- 
portunitute.   (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.)  -  «^uid  enim  Glareanie  nostras  ti'istius  accidere 

poterat,  tanto  videlicet  privari  viro.    (Zw.  Ep.,  p.  16.)  *  Two  years  later 

Zuinglius  signs,  Pastor  Glarona3,  Minister  Eremi.    (Ibid.,  p.  30.)  *  Wirz,  Iv. 

Gesch.,  iii,  363.    Zuinglius  Bildung,  v.  Schiiler,  p.  174.    MiscelL  Tigur.,  iii,  23. 

*  Fore,  idque  brevi,  Deo  sic  juvante,  ut  neque  Hieronymus  neque  eacteri,  scd  sola 
Scriptura  divina  apud  Christianos  in  pnnetio  sit  futm-a.    (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  273.) 
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oldsek,  but  also  the  chaplain  Zmk,  the  excellent  CExlin,  and  other 
inmates  of  the  abbey.  These  studious  men,  far  from  the  noise  of 
party,  joined  together  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  and  the  writings  of  the  re- 
storers of  letters.  This  interesting  society  was  often  enlarged  by 
-friends  from  a  distance.  Among  others,  Capito  one  day  arrived  at 
Einsidlen.  The  two  old  friends  of  Bale  wallvcd  together  over  the 
convent  and  the  wild  scenery  in  its  neighbom*hood,  absorbed  in 
.  conversation,  examining  the  Scriptm*es,  and  seeking  to  know  the 
Divine  will.  There  was  a  point  on  which  they  were  agreed,  and 
it  was  this — "  The  pope  of  Kome  must  fall."  At  this  time  Capito 
was  more  courageous  than  he  Avas  at  a  later  period. 

Keposc,  leisure,  books,  friends — all  these  Zuinglius  had  in  this 
tranquil  retreat — and  he  accordingly  grew  in  understanding  and  in 
faith.  At  this  period  (jNIay,  1517)  he  commenced  a  -work  which 
was  of  gi'cat  utility  to  him.  As  in  old  time  the  kings  of  Israel 
wrote  the  law  of  God  with  their  own  hand,  so  Zuinglius  with  his 
copied  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  only  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  then  in  existence  were  of  large  size,  and  Zuinglius 
wished  to  have  one  which  he  could  cany  about  with  him.^  These 
Epistles  he  learned  by  heart,  as  he  did  afterwards  the  other  books 
of  the  i^ew,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  his  heart 
became  always  more  attached  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  acknowledging 
this ;  he  was,  moreover,  desirous  to  bring  his  life  into  true  subjec- 
tion to  it.  His  views  gradually  became  more  decidedly  Christian. 
The  end  for  which  he  had  been  brought  into  this  desert  was  accom- 
plished. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Zurich  is  the  place  where  his  whole 
soul  became  thoroughly  pervaded  with  Christian  principle ;  but  even 
BOW  at  Einsidlen  he  made  decided  progress  in  the  work  of  sancti- 
fication.  At  Glaris  he  had  taken  part  in  the  amusements  of  the 
world ;  at  Einsidlen  he  was  more  anxious  for  a  life  unsullied  by 
any  taint  of  worldllness.  Beginning  to  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
-great  spii-itual  interests  of  the  people,  he  gi-adually  learned  what 
God  designed  to  teach  him. 

Providence  had  also  other  views  in  bringing  him  to  Einsidlen. 
Here  he  obtained  a  nearer  view  of  the  superstitions  and  abuses 
which  had  invaded  the  Church.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  which  was 
carefully  preserved  in  this  monastery,  had,  it  was  said,  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  Above  the  gate  of  the  Abbey  appeared  this 
presumptuous  inscription: — "Here  is  obtained  a  plenaiy  remis- 
sion of  all  sins."  A  multitude  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  Einsidlen 
tfrom  all  parts  of  Christendom,  to  merit  this  gi'ace  by  their  pilgri- 

1  This  manuscript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  the  town  of  Zurich. 
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raage.  The  church,  the  abbey,  and  the  whole  valley  were- 
crowded  with  devout  worshippers  on  the  festivals  of  the  Vu-gih. 
But  it  was  especially  at  the  grand  festival  of  "  the  consecration  of 
the  angels,"  that  the  heimitage  was  crowded  to  ovei-flowing. 
Thousands  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  climbed  the  acclivity  of  the 
liill  leading  to  the  oratory,  singing  hjTnns  and  counting  their  beads. 
These  devout  pilgiims  crowded  into  the  Chui-ch,  thinking  they 
were  there  nearer  God  than  any  where  else. 

The  residence  of  Zuhiglius  at  Einsidlen  was,  in  regard  to  the 
exposure  of  papal  abuses,  similar  in  effect  to  Luther's  visit  to 
Kome.  Zuinglius'  education  for  reformer  was  completed  at  Einsid- 
len. God  alone  is  the  som-ce  of  salvation,  and  he  is  so  every  where, 
— these  were  the  two  truths  which  he  learned  at  Emsidlen,  and 
they  became  fundamental  articles  in  his  creed.  The  serious  im- 
pression produced  on  his  soul  soon  manifested  itself  externally. 
Struck  with  tlie  many  prevailing  evils,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them 
boldly.  Not  hesitating  between  his  conscience  and  his  interest, 
he  stood  up  openly,  and,  in  plain  and  energetic  terms,  attacked 
the  superstition  of  the  surrounding  crowds :  "Think  not,"  said  he 
from  the  pulpit,  "  that  God  is  in  this  temple  more  than  in  any 
other  pai-t  of  his  creation.  "Wliatever  be  the  country  in  which  you 
dwell,  God  encompasses  3'ou,  and  hears  you  as  well  as  in  our 
Lady  of  Einsidlen.  Can  useless  works,  long  pilgi-images,  offer- 
ings, images,  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  or  the  saints,  obtain 
the  grace  of  God  ?  .  .  .  .  "What  avails  the  multitude  of  words  in 
which  we  embody  our  prayers?  What  avails  a  glossy  hood — 
a  head  well  shaven — a  long  robe  with  its  neat  folds,  and  mules 
caparisoned  ^Yith.  gold?  God  looks  to  the  heart,  but  om*  heart  is- 
alienated  from  God."  ^ 

But  Zuinglius  wished  to  do  more  than  lift  his  voice  against- 
superstition.  He  wished  to  satisfy  that  eager  longing  for  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  felt  by  many  of  the  pilgi'ims  who  had  flocked  to 
the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Einsidlen.  "  Christ,"  cried  he,  like  a 
John  Baptist  in  this  new  wilderaess  of  Judea,  "  Christ,  who  was- 
once  offered  on  the  cross,  is  the  expiatory  victim,  who,  even  through 
eternity,  makes  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all  believers."  ^  Thus 
Zuinglius  advanced.  The  day  when  this  bold  seimon  was  heard 
in  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  of  Switzerland,  the  standard  pre- 
pared against  Rome  began  to  be  more  distinctly  displayed  on  its 
mountain  heights,  and  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  heaving  of  reform, 
reaching  even  to  then*  deepest  foundations. 

I  Testes  oblonga  et  plicis  plena,  muli  auro  ornati  .  .  .  Cor  vero  interim  procul  a> 
Deo  est.    (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  236.)  ^  Clu'istus  qui  sese  semel  in  cruce  obtulit,  hosti.-v  est 

et  victima  satisfaciens  in  aeternum,  pro  peccatis  omnium  fidelium.    (Ibid,  p.  ^6. 
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111  fact,  imiversal  astonishment  seized  tiie  multitude  on  hearing 
tlie  discom'se  of  the  eloquent  priest.  Some  walked  off  in  horror; 
others  hesitated  between  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  the  doc- 
trine fitted  to  secure  theu'  peace,  while  several  came  to  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  thus  preached  to  them,  and  finding  rest  to  their  souls,  took 
\)acti  ihe  tapers  which  they  had  intended  to  present  to  the  Virgin. 
A  crowd  of  pilgi'ims  returned  to  their  homes,  announcing  every 
where  what  they  had  heard  at  Einsidlen.  "  Christ  alone  saves, 
and  saves  every\vheiie."  Bands,  astonished  at  what  they  heard, 
stopped  short  without  finishing  their  pilgi-lmage.  Tlie  worship- 
pers of  Mary  diminished  from  day  to  day.  Theu*  offerings  formed 
almost  the  whole  income  of  Zuinglius  and  Geroldsek ;  but  the  in- 
trepid witness  of  the  truth  felt  happy  to  be  impoverished  in  order 
that  souls  might  be  spiritually  enriched. 

Dming  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  1518,  among  the- 
numerous  hearers  of  Zuinglius,  was  a  learned  man  of  meek  tem- 
per and  active  chaiity,  named  Gaspard  Hedio,  doctor  of  theology 
at  Bale.  Zuinglius  preached  on  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  (LulvCy 
V,)  Avhere  our  Saviour  declares,  "  The  Son  of  Man  liatli  power  upon 
earth  to  forgive  sins,^^  words  well  fitted  to  strike  the  croAvd  assem- 
Med  in  the  Chiu'ch  of  the  Virgin.  The  preacher  roused,  enrap- 
tured, and  inflamed  his  audience,  especially  the  doctor  from  Bale.^ 
A  long  time  after,  Hedio  expressed  his  high  admiration ;  "  How 
beautifid,"  said  he,  "  this  discourse,  how  profound,  weiglity,  com- 
plete, penetrating,  and  evangelical ;  how  much  it  reminds  one  of 
the  ivi^yua  (energ}'-)  of  the  ancient  doctors.^  From  that  moment 
Hedio  admu'ed  and  loved  Zuinglius.^  He  would  fain  have  gone- 
to  him,  and  opened  his  heart;  he  wandered  around  the  abbey  but 
dm-st  not  approach,  kept  back,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  a  supersti- 
tious timidity.  He  again  mounted  his  horse  and  slowly  retired, 
from  om*  Lady,  ever  and  again  turning  his  head  to  the  spot  which 
contained  so  gi-eat  a  treasure,  and  feeling  in  his  heart  the  keenest 
regret.^ 

Thus  Zuinglius  preached;  less  forcibly,  no  doubt,  than  Luther,  but 
with  more  moderation,  and  not  less  success.  He  did  nothing  pre- 
cipitately, and  did  not  come  so  violently  into  collision  with  men's- 
minds  as  the  Saxon  Reformer;  he  expected  every  thing  from  the 
power  of  truth.  He  displayed  the  same  wisdom  in  his  relations 
with  the  heads  of  the  Church.  Far  from  immediately  declaring 
himself  their  enemy^  he  long  remained  their  friend.     They  were 

1  Is  sermo  ita  me  inflammavit.  .  .  {Zw.  Ep.p.  90.)  ^  Elef^ana  ille,  doctus,  gravis, 
copiosus,  penetrans,  et  evan^elicus  .  .  .  (Ibid.,  89.)  ^  Ut  inciperem  Zwinglium 

•v.-^tieslme  complecti,  suscipere  et  aflmirari.     (Ibid.)  -*  Sicque  abequitavi,  non 

sine  taiien  molestia,  quam  tamen  ipse  mihi  pepereram.    (Ibid.,  p.  90.)    And  so  rode 
away,  not  without  vexation,  of-vvliich,  however,  I  was  myself  the  cause. 
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•exceedingly  indulgent  to  him,  not  only  because  of  his  learn Jng  and 
talents,  (Luther  had  the  same  claims  to  the  regard  of  the  bishops 
of  Mcntz  and  Brandenbrirg,)  but  especially  because  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  pope's  political  pai*ty,  and  the  influence  possessed  by 
such  a  man  as  Zuinglius  in  a  republican  state. 

In  fact,  several  cantons,  disgusted  with  the  service  of  the  pope, 
were  disposed  to  break  with  him  But  the  legates  flattered  them- 
-selves  they  might  retain  several  of  them  b}^  gaining  Zuinglius,  as 
they  gained  Erasmus,  with  pensions  and  honom-s.  At  this  time 
the  legates,  Emiius  and  Pucci,  went  frequently  to  Einsidlen, 
where  fi*om  its  proximity  to  the  democratic  cantons,  it  was 
more  easy  to  cany  on  negotiations  with  them.  But  Zuinglius,  far 
from  sacrificing  the  truth  to  the  demands  and  offers  of  Kome, 
omitted  no  opportimity  of  defending  the  gospel.  The  famous 
Schinner,  who  had  then  some  disturbance  in  his  diocese,  passed 
some  time  at  Einsidlen.  "  The  whole  papacy,"  said  Zuinglius  one 
day,  "  rests  on  a  bad  foundation. ^  Put  your  hand  to  the  work, 
remove  ciTors  and  abuses,  or  you  will  see  the  whole  edifice  crumble 

'  to  pieces  with  fearful  nproar"  ^ 

He  spoke  with  the  same  frankness  to  legate  Pucci.  Four  times 
did  he  return  to  the  charge.     "  With  the  help  of  God,"  said  he  to 

'  him,  "  I  will  continue  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  this  preaching  Avill 
shake  Rome."    Then  he  pointed  out  to  him  what  was  necessar}^  to 

^ave  the  Chm-ch.  Pucci  promised  everything,  but  did  nothing. 
Zuinglius  declared  that  he  renounced  the  pension  from  the  pope. 
The  legate  entreated  him  to  retain  it ;  and  Zuinglius,  who  at  that 

'time  had  no  thought  of  placing  himself  in  open  hostility  to  the 
liead  of  the  Church,  consented  for  three  years  to  receive  it.  "  But 
think  not,"  added  he,  "  that  for  the  love  of  money  I  retrench  a 
single  syllable  of  the  truth."  ^  Pucci,  alarmed,  made  the  Reformer 
be  appointed  chaplain  acolyte  to  the  pope.  It  was  an  avenue  to 
new  honom*s.  Rome  thought  to  frighten  Luther  by  sentences  of 
condemnation,  and  to  win  Zuinglius  by  favours — darting  her  ex- 
communications at  the  one,  and  displaying  her  gold  and  magnifi- 
cence to  the  other.  She  thus  endeavom*ed,  by  two  diff'erent  meth- 
ods, to  attam  the  same  end,  and  silence  the  bold  lips  which  dared, 
in  spite  of  the  pope,  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.     The  latter  method  was  the  more  sldlful,  but  neither 

^  of  them  succeeded.  The  enfranchised  souls  of  the  preachers  of 
truth  were  equally  inaccessible  to  menace  and  favour. 

Another  Swiss  prelate,  Hugo  of  Landenberg,   bishop  of  Con- 

1  Dass  das  panz  papstum  einen  schlcchten  grund  habe.      (Zw,  Op.  ii,  pai-t  i,p.  7.) 

2  Oiler  aber  sy  werdiiid  niit  grosser  unriiw  selbs  umfallen.  (Ibid.)  '  Frastra 
■sperari  me  vol  verbuliim  de  veritate  diminiturum  esse,  pecuniae  gratia.  (Zu.  0V>.  i, 
p.  365.)  It  was  vain  to  hope  th.at  I  would  keep  back  one  iota  of  the  truUi  foi'  vhe 
sake  of  money. 
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Stance,  at  this  time  gave  some  hopes  to  Zuinglius.  He  ordered  a 
general  visitation  of  the  chui'ches.  But  Landenberg,  a  man  of 
no  character,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  alternately  by  Faber,  his 
vicar,  and  by  an  abandoned  female,  fi*om  whose  sway  he  was  nn- 
able  to  escape.  He  occasionally  appeared  to  honom*  the  gospel, 
and  yet  any  one  who  preached  it  boldly  was  in  his  eyes  only  a  dis- 
turber. He  was  one  of  those  men  too  common  in  the  Church,  who, 
though  loving  truth  better  than  eri'or,  have  more  indulgence  for 
error  than  for  truth,  and  often  end  by  turning  against  those  with 
whom  they  ought  to  make  common  cause.  Zuinglius  applied  to 
him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  to  have  the  same  experience  which 
Lutlierhad;  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  invoke  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  only  method  of  restoring  Chris- 
tianity was  to  act  as  a  faithful  teacher  of  the  AVord  of  God.  An 
opportunity  of  doing  so  soon  occmred. 

In  August,  1518,  a  Franciscan  monk  was  seen  travelling  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard,  in  those  lofty  passes  which  have  been 
laboriously  cut  across  the  steep  rocks  separating  Switzerland 
from  Italy.  Having  come  forth  from  an  Italian  convent,  he  was 
the  bearer  of  papal  indulgences  v/liich  he  Avas  commissioned  to 
sell  to  the  good  Christians  of  the  Helvetic  league.  BrilUant  suc- 
cess, obtained  under  two  preceding  popes,  had  signalised  his  exer- 
tions in  this  shameful  traffic.  Companions,  intended  to  puff  off  tlie 
merchandise  which  he  was  going  to  sell,  were  accompanying  him 
across  mountains  of  snow  and  ice  coeval  with  the  world.  This  avari- 
cious band,  in  appearance  miserable  enough,  and  not  unlike  a  band 
of  adventurers  roaming  for  plunder,  walked  in  silence,  amid  the  noise 
of  the  foaming  torrents  which  give  rise  to  the  Rhine,  the  Reuss,  the 
Aar,  the  Rhone,  the  Tessino,  and  other  rivers,  meditating  how  they 
were  to  plunder  the  simple  population  of  Helvetia.  Samson  (this  was 
the  Franciscan's  name)  and  his  company  first  anived  in  Uri,  and 
there  commenced  theii*  traffic.  They  had  soon  done  with  these  poor 
peasants,  and  passed  into  the  canton  of  Schwitz.  Here  Zuinglius 
was,  and  here  the  combat  between  these  two  servants  of  two  very 
different  masters  was  to  take  place.  "  I  can  pardon  all  sins,"  said 
the  Italian  monk,  the  Tezel  of  Switzerland.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  subject  to  my  power,  and  I  sell  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
whoever  will  pm-chase  them,  by  paying  in  cash  for  an  indulgence." 

Zuinglius  heard  of  these  discom'ses,  and  his  zeal  was  inflamed. 

He  preached  powerfully  against  them.  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,"  said  he,  "  thus  speaks,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
mid  are  heavy  laden^  and  I  will  gve  you  rest.''  Is  it  not  then  auda- 
cious folly  and  insensate  temerity  to  say  on  the  contrary,  Pur- 
rchase  letters  of  indulgence!  run  to  Rome!  give  to  the  monks  I 
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saci'ifice  to  trie  priests  !  11  you  do  these  thinqs  I  --.vill  absolve  von. 
from  your  sins  !  ^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  offering  ;  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  sacrifice  ;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way."  ^ 

Every  body  at  Schwitz  began  to  call  Samson  rogue  and  cheat. 
He  took  the  road  to  Zug,  and  for  this  time  the  two  champions 
tailed  to  meet. 

Scarcely  had  Samson  left  Schwitz  when  a  citizen  of  this  can- 
ton, named  Stapfer,  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  and  after- 
ward secretary  of  state,  was  with  his  fomily  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress. "Alas,"  said  he,  when  applying  in  agony  to  Zuinglius,  "  I 
know  not  how  to  satisfy  my  oami  hunger  and  the  hunger  of  my 
poor  children."^  Zuinglius  knew  to  give  where  Rome  knew  to 
take  ;  he  was  as  ready  to  practise  good  works,  as  to  combat  those 
who  taught  that  they  "svere  tlie  means  of  obtaining  salvation.  He 
daily  gave  liberally  to  Stapfcr.-^  "It  is  God,"  said  he,  anxious 
not  to  take  any  glory  to  himself,  "It  is  God  who  begets  charity 
in  the  believer,  and  gives  him  at  once  the  thought,  the  resolution, 
and  the  work  itself.  AYhatever  good  a  righteous  man  docs  it  is 
God  Avho  does  it  by  his  o^^^l  power."  ^  Stapfer  remained  attached 
to  him  through  life ;  and,  four  years  after,  when  he  had  become 
secretary  of  state,  and  felt  wants  of  a  higher  kind,  he  turned  tOAvards 
Zuinglius,  and  said  to  him  witii  noble  candour,  "  Since  you  pro- 
vided for  my  temporal  wants,  hovv*  much  more  may  I  now  expect 
from  you  AvhereA\ith  to  appease  the  hunger  of  my  soul !" 

The  friends  of  Zuinglius  increased.  Not  only  at  Glaris,  Bale, 
and  Schwitz,  did  he  find  men  of  like  spuit  with  himself ;  in  Uri 
there  was  the  secretary  of  state,  Schmidt ;  at  Zug,  Colin  Miiller 
and  Werner  Steiner,  his  old  companions  in  arms  at  Marignan  :  at 
Lucerne,  Xylotect  and  Ivilchmcyer ;  Wittembach  at  Berne,  and 
many  others  in  many  other  places.  But  the  curate  of  Einsidlen 
had  no  more  devoted  friend  than  Oswald  Myconius.  OsAvald  had 
quitted  Bale  in  1516,  to  take  charge  of  the  cathedral  school  at 
Zurich.  In  this  town  there  were  no  learned  men,  and  no  schools 
of  learning.  Oswald  labom*ed  along  with  some  well-disposed  indi- 
viduals, among  others,  Utinger,  notary  to  the  pope,  to  raise  the 
Zurich  population  out  of  ignorance  and  initiate  them  in  ancieni 
literature.  At  the  same  time  he  defended  the  immutable  truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  declared  that  if  the  pope  or  emperoi" 
gave  commands  contrary  to  the  gospel,  obedience  was  due  to  God 
alone,  who  is  above  both  emperor  and  pope. 

^  Romam  ciirre!  redime  literas  indulgentiarum!  da  tantundem  monachis!  offer 
sacerdotibus,  etc.     (Zw.  Op.,  i,  p.  222.)  -  Christus  una  est  oblatio,  ununi  sacrifi- 

cium,  una  via.     (Ibid.,  p.  201.)  *  Ut  mca;,  meorumque  liberoruna  iiiediaa  corporali' 

subvenirctis.     (Zw.  Ep.  234.)  ♦  Largas  niihi  quotidie  suppotias  tiilistis.    (U)i<l.) 

*  Caritatem  iiigenerat  Deus,  consilium,  pvopositum  et  opus.  Quidquid  boiii  praBstjit 
Justus,  lioc  Deus  sua.  virtutc  prajst^ar.    (Zw.  Op.,  i,  p.  226.) 
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CHAP.  VI. 

"Zurich — The  College  of  Canons — Election  to  the  Cathedral--Fable-- Ac'us.>iH/>R.s — 
Confession  of  Zuinglius — The  Designs  of  God  Unfolded — Farewell  to  Einsidlen — 
Arrival  at  Zurich — Courageous  Declaration  of  Zuinglius — First  Sermons — EtVects 
— Opposition — Character  of  Zuinglius — Taste  for  Music — Arrangement  of  the  Day 
— Circulation  by  Hawkers. 

Seven  centuries  had  elnpsed  since  Charlemagne  had  attached  a 
college  of  canons  to  this  cathedral,  over  whose  school  Oswald  My- 
-conius  then  presided.  These  canons  having  degenerated  from  their 
first  institution,  and  desiring  in  their  benefices  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  indolence,  elected  a  priest  to  preach  and  take  the  cure  of  souls. 
This  situation  having  become  vacant  some  time  after  Oswald's 
arrival,  he  immediately  thought  of  his  friend.  "What  a  prize  it 
would  be  for  Zurich  !  Zuinglius'  appearance  was  prepossessing. 
He  was  a  handsome  man.^  of  graceful  addi-ess,  and  pleasing  man- 
ners. His  eloquence  had  akeady  given  him  celebrity,  while  the 
iustre  of  his  genius  made  hmi  conspicuous  among  all  the  confe- 
derates. Myconius  spoke  of  him  to  the  provost  of  the  chapter, 
Felix  Trey,  (who  from  the  appearance  and  talents  of  Zuinglius  was 
ah-eady  prepossessed  in  his  favour,)^  to  Utinger,  an  old  man  who 
was  held  in  high  respect,  and  to  canon  Hofiman,  a  man  of  an  up- 
right open  disposition,  who,  having  long  preached  against  for- 
eign service,  Avas  favom-ably  inclined  to  Ulric.  Other  Zurichers 
had,  on  different  occasions,  heard  Zuinglius  at  Emsidlen,  and  had 
returned  full  of  admiration.  The  election  of  preacher  to  the 
cathedral  soon  set  all  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich  in  motion.  Dif- 
ferent parties  were  fonned.  Several  laboured  night  and  day  for 
the  election  of  the  eloquent  preacher  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Eremites.* 
Myconius  having  informed  his  friend — "  Wedi-iesday  next,"  replied 
Zuinglius,  "  I  will  come  and  dine  at  Zuricli,  and  talk  over  matters.'* 
He  accordingly  anived.  A  canon  to  whom  he  was  paying  a  visit, 
said  to  him,  "  Could  you  come  among  us  to  preach  tlie  word  of 
God?"  "I  could,"  replied  he;  "but  Avill  not  come  unless  I  am 
called."    He  then  retm-ncd  to  his  abbey. 

This  visit  spread  alarm  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies.  Several 
priests  were  urged  to  apply  for  the  vacancy.  A  Suabian,  named 
Laurent  Fable,  even  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  the  rumom*  went 

1  Dan  Zwingii  rom  lyb  ein  hubschsr  man  wass.     (BuUinger  'MS.)  ^  Untl  ala 

Imme  sein  e  gestalt  und  geschiklichkeit  %vol  gefiel,  gab  er  Im  f^yn  siimm.    (Ibid.) 
-  Qui  dies  et  noctes  laborarent  ut  vir  iile  subrogaretur.    (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.) 
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that  he  was  elected.  "  It  is  then  quite  true,"  said  Zuinglius,  on 
learning  it,  "  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country^ 
since  a  Suabian  is  preferred  to  a  Sw*ss.  I  know  what  value  to  set 
on  popular  applause."  ^  Zuinglius  immediately  after  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  infoi-ming  him,  that 
the  election  had  not  taken  place.  But  the  false  news  which  he 
had  at  first  received  nettled  the  curate  of  Eiusidlen.  Knowing 
that  a  person  so  nnworLhy  as  this  Fable  aspired  to  the  place,  he 
■was  more  desirous  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  and  wrote  about  it  to 
Myconius,  who  next  day  replied,  "Fable  will  always  continue  fable : 
my  masters  have  learned  that  he  is  alread}'  the  father  of  six  boys, 
and  possesses  I  know  not  how  many  benefices."  - 

The  enemies  of  Zuinglius  did  not  abandon  their  opposition. 
All,  it  is  true,  agreed  in  extolling  his  learning  to  the  skies  ;  ^  but 
said  some,  "  He  is  too  fond  of  music;  "  others,  "  He  loves  the 
world  and  pleasure;"  others  again,  "  In  early  life  he  was  too  closely 
connected  with  giddy  companions."  There  was  even  one  individual 
who  charged  him  with  an  instance  of  seduction.  Zuinglius  was 
not  without  blemish.  Thougli  superior  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
time  he  more  than  once,  in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  gave  way 
to  youthful  [.ropensities.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
an  impure  atmosphere  on  those  who  live  in  it.  There  were  in  the 
papacy  certain  established  irregularities,  allowed  and  sanctioned  as 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature.  A  saying  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  af- 
terwards pope  under  the  name  of  Pius  II,  gives  an  idea  of  the  sad 
state  of  public  morals  at  this  period.  We  give  it  in  a  note."^  Dis- 
order had  become  the  rule,  order  the  exception. 

Oswald  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  fixvour  of  his  friend. 
lie  exerted  all  his  powers  in  defending  him,  and  happily  succeeded.^ 
He  went  to  burgomaster  Roust,  to  Hofi*man,  Frey,  and  Utinger. 
He  praised  Zuinglius  for  his  probity,  honesty,  and  purity,  and  con- 
firmed the  Zurichers  in  the  favourable  opinion  Avhich  they  had  of 
the  curate  of  Eiusidlen.  Little  credit  was  given  to  the  speeches  of 
his  adversaries.  The  most  influential  persons  said,  that  Zuinglius 
should  be  preacher  at  Zurich.  The  canons  said  so  also,  but  in  a 
whisper.  "  Hope,"  uTote  OsAvald  to  him  with  a  full  heart,  "  for 
I  hope."  At  the  same  time  he  told  him  of  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies.  Although  Zuinglius  was  not  yet  become  altogether  a  new 
man,  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  those  whose  conscience  is  awak- 

^  Scio  Yulgi  .ncclatnationcs  ot  illucl  blandum  Enjjel  Eu}:c  I  (Z\v.  Ep.  p.  53.)  I 
know  the  acclamations  of  the  vuljjar,  ami  their  flattering  Bravo!  Hravo! 

-  Fabiila  mancbit  fabula ;  qncm  domini  mei  acceperunt  sex  pucris  esse  patroin 
.  .  .  (Ibid.)  3  Nemincm  tamen,  qui  tuam  doctrinam  non  ad  cocluin 

fcrat  .  .  .  (Ibid.)  ♦  Non  esse  qui  vif,'csiniuin  annum  excessit,  nee  vir^ineni 

tetigcrit.    (Ibid.  p.  57.)         *  Reprimo  hxc  pro  viribus,  imo  et  reprcssi.    (Ibid.,  p.  54. > 
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cced,  and  who  may  fall  into  sin,  but  never  without  a  struggle,  or 
without  remorse.  It  had  often  been  bis  resolution  to  stand  alone  In^ 
the  midst  of  the  world,  and  maiiir-ii-  ;;  hfe  of  holiness.  But  Avhen 
he  saw  himself  accused,  he  did  nc»t  pretend  to  boast  that  he  was 
without  sin.  Writing  to  canon  TTtinger,  he  said,  "  Having  nobody 
to  go  along  with  me  in  the  resolutions  which  I  had  formed,  several 
even  of  those  about  me,  being  offended  at  them,  alas  !  I  fell,  and' 
'ike  the  dog  of  whom  St.  Peter  speaks,  (2  Ep.  ii,  22,)  retm-ned 
to  my  vomit.i  Ah!  God  knc%A's  with  what  shame  and  anguish 
I  have  torn  up  these  faults  irom  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and 
laid  them  before  iUmighty  God,  to  whom,  however,  I  would  be 
less  afraid  to  confess  my  misery  than  to  mortal  man."  ^  But 
while  Zuinglius  confessed  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  he,  at  the  same 
time  vindicated  himself  from  the  most  offensive  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him.  He  declared  that  he  had  ever  abhorred  the  idea 
of  invading  the  sanctity  of  married  life,  or  seducing  innocence,^ — • 
vices  at  that  time  but  too  common.  "  or  the  truth  of  this,"  says 
he,  "  I  appeal  to  all  with  whom  I  have  lived."  * 

The  election  took  place  on  the  11th  December,  and  out  of 
the  twenty-fom'  votes  which  were  given,  Zuinglius  had  seventeen. 
It  was  time  that  the  Reforaiation  should  begui  in  Switzerland.  The 
chosen  instrument  which  Divine  Providence  had  been  preparing 
dm-ing  three  years  in  the  retreat  of  Einsidlen,  T^as  ready  and 
must  now  be  translated  elsewhere.  God,  who  had  chosen  the  new 
university  of  Wittemberg,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  wisest  of  princes,  to  call  Luther  thither, 
made  choice  in  Switzerland  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  confederation,  there  to  station  Zuinglius,  and  to  bring 
him  into  contact  not  only  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  simple, 
resolute,  and  intrepid  communities  of  Switzerland,  but  also  with  all 
tlie  cantons  which  are  grouped  around  this  ancient  and  powerful 
state.  The  hand  which  had  taken  hold  of  a  young  shepherd  of 
Sentis,  and  led  him  to  the  school  of  Wesen,  now  brought  him  for- 
ward, powerful  in  word  and  in  deed,  in  the  face  of  all,  to  regenerate 
his  countrjinen.  Zurich  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light  to 
Switzerland. 

The  day  which  announced  the  election  of  Zuinglius  was  to  Ein- 
sidlen a  day  at  once  of  joy  and  grief.  The  circle  which  had  been 
foi-med  there  was  about  to  be  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  of  its 

1  Quippe  neminem  habens,  comitem  hujusinstituti.scandalisantesvero  nonpaucoa 
lieul  cecidi  et  factus  sum  canis  ad  vomitum.    (Z\v.  Ep.  p.  55.)  2  En,  cum 

\erecundia  (Deus  novit!)  magna,  lijec  ex  pectoris  specubus  depromsi,  apud  eum  sci- 
licet, cum  quo  etiam  coram  minus  quam  cum  uUo  ferme  mortalium  confiteri  verercr. 
(Z^.  Ep.)  3  Ea  ratio  nobis  perpetuo  fuit,  nee  alieaum  tliorum  conscendere 

oec  virginem  TJtiare.    (Ibid.)        _.     *  Testes  invoco  cunctos,  quibuscum  ^ixi,  (Ibid.) 
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most  valuable  member,  and  avIio  coiild  say  wiietner  superstition 
was  not  going  again  to  taive  possession  of  ttiis  ancient  place  of  pil- 
grimage ?  .  .  .  .  The  council  of  state  in  Scliwitz  conveyed  the  ex- 
pression of  its  sentiments  toUMc  by  designating  him  as  "  reverend, 
learned,  most  gracious  master,  and  good  friend."  ^  "At  least  do 
you  yourself  give  us  a  successor  worthy  of  you,"  said  Geroldsek  in 
despair  to  Zuinglius.  "  I  have  got  for  you,"  replied  he,  "  a  little 
lion,  simple  and  wise;  a  man  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  sacred 
science."  "  Let  me  have  him,"  immediately  rejoined  the  adminis- 
trator. It  was  Leo  Juda,  at  once  the  gentle  and  intrepid  friend 
with  whom  Zuinglius  had  been  so  intimate  at  Bale.  Leo  accepted 
the  call  which  brought  liim  near  his  dear  Ulric.  Ulric  took  fore- 
well  of  his  friends,  quitted  the  solitude  of  Einsidlen,  and  arrived 
at  that  delightful  spot  where,  smiling  and  instinct  with  life,  rises 
the  town  of  Zuricli,  surrounded  by  its  amphitheatre  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  enamelled  with  meadows  and  orchards,  crowned  with 
forests,  and  overtopped  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Albis. 

Zurich,  the  centre  of  the  political  interests  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  most  influential  persons  in  the  nation  frequently  assembled,  was 
the  place  best  fitted  to  act  upon  the  whole  countiy,  and  shed  the. 
seeds  of  truth  over  all  its  cantons.  Accordingly,  the  friends  of 
■letters  and  the  Bible  hailed  the  appointment  of  Zuinglius  with 
acclamation.  At  Paris,  in  particular,  the  Sv.4ss  students,  who 
were  there  in  gi-eat  numbers,  were  eimiptured  Avith  the  news.- 
But  if  Zuinglius  had  the  prospect  of  a  gi-eat  victory  at  Zurich,  he 
had  also  the  prospect  of  a  severe  contest.  Glarean -wi-ote  him 
from  Paris,  "  I  foresee  that  your  learning  will  stir  up  great  en- 
mity;'^ but  be  of  good  courage,  and  you  will,  like  Hercules,  sub- 
due monsters." 

On  the  27th  December,  1518,  Zuinglius  arrived  at  Zurich,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  hotel  of  Einsidlen.  He  received  a 
cordial  and  honourable  welcome.  The  chapter  immediately  met 
to  receive  him,  and  invited  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Felix  Frey  presided;  the  canons,  friendly  or  hostile  to 
Zuinglius,  sat  indiscriminately  around  thou*  provost.  There  was 
considerable  excitement  in  the  meeting;  eveiy  one  felt,  perhaps 
without  distinctly  acknowledging  it  to  himself,  hoAV  serious  tho 
commencement  of  this  ministry  was  likely  to  prove.  Some  appre- 
iiension  being  entertained  of  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  young 
priest,  it  was  agreed  to  set  before  him  tlie  most  important  du- 
ties of  his  olSce.     "  You  will  use  your  utmost  endeavom*,"  ho 

1  Reverende.pcnlocte,  admodura  gratiose  domine  ac  bone  amice.  {Zw.  Ep,  p.  00.) 

2  Omnes  adeo  quotquot  et  Ilclvetiis  adsunt  juvcnt-s  fromere  et  gauderc.  (fbiii.,  p 
•65.)    3  Quantum  invidiiJ  tibi  inter  islos  enidilio  tua  conflabit.    (Ibid.,  p- 1>4.) 

*  Dc  er  ehrlicu  und  wol  cmpfangen  ward.    (Uullinger,  MU.) 
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was  gTavcly  told,  "  to  secure  payment  of  the  revenues  of  the  cliap- 
ter,  without  neglecting  the  least  of  them.  You  will  exhort  the 
faithful  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional,  to  pay  the 
first  fruits  and  tithes,  and  to  show  by  their  oiferings  that  they  love 
the  Church.  You  will  make  it  your  business  to  increase  the  re- 
venues which  are  derived  from  the  sick,  from  sacrifices,  and  gene- 
rally from  every  ecclesiastical  act."  The  chapter  added,  "  As  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  and  personal  presence, 
:amid  the  flock,  these  too  are  duties  of  the  jjriest.  Ho^vever,  in 
these  different  respects,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  preaching, 
jou  may  supply  your  place  by  a  vicar.  You  should  administer  the 
sacraments  only  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  after  being  re- 
quested. You  are  expressly  forbidden  to  do  it  to  all  persons  in- 
-discriminately."  ^ 

Strange  rule  to  be  given  to  Zuinglius !  Money,  money,  still 
money !  .  .  .  .  Was  it  then  for  this  that  Christ  established  his 
ministry?  Still  prudence  tempers  his  zeal;  he  knows  that  we 
cannot  all  at  once  deposit  the  seed  in  tlie  ground,  see  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  gather  its  fruit.  Zumgiius,  therefore,  without  ex- 
plaining his  views  on  what  was  enjoined  him,  humbly  expressed 
his  gi-atitude  for  the  honourable  appointment  Avhich  he  had  received, 
and  stated  what  he  calculated  on  being  able  to  do.  "  The  life  of 
Jesus,"  said  he,  "  has  been  too  long  hidden  from  the  people.  I 
will  preach  on  the  whole  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  chapter  by  chapter, 
following  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  drawing  only  at  the  well- 
springs  of  Scripture, 2  digging  deep  into  it,  and  seeking  the  under- 
standing of  it  by  persevering  fervent  prayer.^  I  will  consecrate 
my  ministry  to  the  gloiy  of  God;  the  praise  of  His  only  Son;  the 
real  salvation  of  souls,  and  their  instruction  in  the  true  faith."  ^ 
This  new  language  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  chapter.  Some 
expressed  joy,  but  the  majority  openly  disapproved.^  "  This 
mode  of  preaching  is  an  innovation,"  exclaimed  they,  "  this  inno- 
vation will  soon  lead  to  others,  and  where  is  it  to  stop?"  Canon 
Hoffman  in  particular  thought  it  his  duty  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  a  choice  which  he  had  himself  patronised.  "  This  exposition 
of  Scripture,"  said  he,  "  will  be  more  hurtful  than  useful  to  the 
people."  " It  is  not  a  new  method,"  replied  Zuinglius,  "it  is  the 
ancient  method.     Recollect  the  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  St. 

1  Schulei-'s,  Zwinglis  Bildung,  p.  227.  2  Absque  humanis  commentationibus,  ex 

solis  fontibus  Scripturae  sacra3.  (Z\v.  Op.  i,  p.  273.)  Without  human  comments,  solely 
•troni  the  fountains  of  sacred  Scripture.  ■^  Sed  mente  spiritus  quam  diligonti 

Scripturarum  coUectione,  precibusque  ex  corde  fusis,  se  nacturum.  (Osw.  Myc.  Vit. 
Zw.)  *  Alles  Gott  und  seinen  einigen  Sohn  zu  Lob  und  Ehren  und  zu  rechten 

Heil  diT  Seelen,  zur  Underrichtung  im  rechten  Glauben.     (EulllDger,  MS.) 

»  Quibui)  auditis,  moeror  simul  et  lastitia.  {Osw.  Myc.) 
2  y 
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Matthew,  and  of  St.  Augustine  on  St.  John.     Besides,  I  will  use 
moderation,  and  give  none  any  reason  to  complain." 

Thus  Zuinglius  abandoned  the  exclusive  use  of  fragments  of  the 
gospel  as  practised  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne ;  re-establishing 
the  Scripture  in  its  ancient  rights,  he,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  united  the  Reformation  to  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  prepared  a  more  profound  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  for  ages  to  come.  But  he  did  more.  The  strong  and  inde- 
pendent position  which  he  took  up  in  the  face  of  the  Church 
showed  that  the  work  in  which  he  had  engaged  was  new.  The 
figure  of  the  Reformer  stood  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  public  cye^ 
and  the  Reformation  advanced. 

Hoffman,  having  failed  in  the  chapter,  addressed  a  written  re- 
quest to  the  provost  to  prohibit  Zuinglius  from  shaking  the  popular 
behef.  The  provost  sent  for  the  new  preacher,  and  spoke  to  him 
Avith  great  kindness.  But  no  human  power  could  close  his  lips* 
On  the  31st  December,  he  vrrotQ  to  the  council  of  Claris,  that  ha 
entirely  resigned  the  cure  of  souls  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  him,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  Zurich,  and  to  the  work 
which  God  was  preparing  for  him  in  this  town. 

On  Satm'day,  being  new-year's-day,  and  also  the  birthday  of 
Zuinglius,  who  had  completed  his  tliirty-lifth  year,  he  mounted 
the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral.  A  great  crowd,  eager  to  see  a  man 
who  had  already  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  and  to  hear  this  new 
gospel,  of  which  everj'-  one  began  to  speak,  filled  the  church.  "  It 
is  to  Christ,"  said  Zuinglius,  "  that  I  wish  to  conduct  you ;  to 
Christ,  the  true  source  of  salvation.  His  divine  word  is  the  only 
nourishment  which  I  would  give  to  your  heart  and  life."  Then  h& 
announced  that  to-morroAv,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  he  would  be- 
gin to  expound  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  Accordingl}-, 
the  preacher,  and  a  still  larger  audience  than  the  day  before,  wcra 
at  then-  posts.  Zuinglius  opened  the  gospel — the  gospel  which 
had  so  long  been  a  sealed  book — and  read  the  first  page,  going 
over  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  expounding  it  in  such  a  way 
that  all  were  astonished  and  delighted,  and  exclaimed,  "We  nevei 
heard  anything  like  this."^ 

He  continued  thus  to  expound  St.  Matthew,  according  to  the 
original  Greek.  He  showed  how  the  whole  Bible  found  at  once 
its  exposition  and  its  application  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  De- 
livering the  loftiest  truths  of  the  gospel  in  sunple  language,  his 
prenching  reached  all  classes,  the  learned  and  the  ■v\-ise,  as  well  as- 

^  Dessglcichen  nie  jedcrinan  rcdt,  nie  gehdrt  worden  war.  (B.  Weise,  a  conteir.-po. 
rary  of  Zuinglius.    Fiisslin  Boytr-ige,  iv,  30.) 
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the  ignorant  and  simple.^  He  extolled  the  infinite  mercies  of  God 
the  Father,  and  implored  all  his  hearers  to  put  their  confidence 
m  Jesus  Christ  alone  as  the  only  Saviour.^  At  the  same  time,  he 
earnestly  called  them  to  repentance ;  forcibly  attacked  th'e  errors 
which  prevailed  among  the  people ;  fearlessly  rebuked  luxruy,  in- 
temperance, extravagance  in  dress,  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
idleness,  foreign  ser\ice,  and  foreign  pensions.  "  In  the  pulpit," 
says  one  of  his  companions,  "he  spared  no  one,  pope,  emperor,  kings, 
dukes,  princes,  lords,  not  even  the  confederates.  All  his  energy, 
and  all  the  joy  of  his  heart  were  in  God:  accordingly  he  exhorted 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich  to  put  then-  confidence  in  Him  only."  ^ 
"  Never  was  man  heard  to  speak  with  so  much  authority,"  says 
Oswald  Myconius,  who  with  joy  and  high  hopes  watched  the  la- 
bours of  his  friend. 

The  gospel  could  not  be  preached  in  vain  in  Zurich.  A  conti- 
nually increasing  multitude  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  common  people,  flocked  to  hear  him.*  Several 
Zurichers  had  ceased  to  attend  on  public  worship.  "  I  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  discourses  of  these  priests,"  often  exclaimed 
Fiissliu,  a  poet,  historian,  and  counsellor  of  state ;  "  they  do  not 
preach  the  things  of  salvation ;  for  they  do  not  comprehend  them. 
I  see  nothing  in  them  but  covetousness  and  voluptuousness. 
Henry  Riiuschlin,  treasurer  of  state,  one  who  diligently  read  the 
Scriptures,  was  of  the  same  opinion:  "The  priests,"  said  he, 
met  in  thousands  at  the  Council  of  Constance  ...  to  burn  the  best 
man  among  them."  These  distinguished  men,  led  by  curiosity, 
went  to  hear  Zuinglius'  first  sermon.  Their  countenances  bespoke 
the  emotion  with  which  they  followed  the  orator.  "  Glory  to 
God !"  said  they,  on  coming  out;  "  this  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth. 
He  will  be  our  Moses  to  deliver  us  from  Eg}q)tian  darkness."^ 
From  this  moment  they  became  the  Beformer's  intimate  friends. 
*'  Powers  of  the  world,"  said  Fiisslin,  "  cease  to  proscribe  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  I  After  Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  death, 
sinners  were  raised  up.  And  now,  should  you  destroy  the  preach- 
ers of  trath,  you  will  see  their  places  supplied  by  glaziers,  car- 
penters, potters,  founders,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  who  will  teach 
with  power."® 

*  Nam  ita  simplices  aequaliter  cum  prudentissimis  et  acutissimis  quibusque,  profi. 
ciebant.     (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.)  -  In  welchem  er  Gott  den  Vater  prysset  und 

alle  Menschen  allein  uff  Issum  Christum,  alsdeii  eini;ren  Heiland  verthrauwen  lehrte. 
(BuUinger,  MS.)  '  AU  sein  Trost  stulitd  u^lfin  mit  tVblichem  Gemiith  zu 

Gott  .  .  .  (B.  Weise  Fiisslin  Betr.  iv,  36.)  *  Bo  Avard  bald  ein  gross  ^'elaiiif 

von  allerley  menschen,  Innsonders  von  dcm  gemeinen  Mann  .  .  .  (BuUinger,  MS.) 

•'•  Und  unser  Moses  seyn  der  vms  aus  Egypten  fiihrt.     (Ibid.)  ^  Werden  die 

Glaser,  Miiller,  Hafner,  Gietser,  Schuhmacher,  und  Schneider  lehren,  (Muller's 
Ileiiq.  iii,  p.  185.) 
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In  Zimcli,  at  the  outeet,  there  was  only  one  shout  of  admiration, 
but  •when  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm  ^yas  over,  the  advei'saiy 
resumed  corn-age.  Worthy  persons  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  llefor- 
mation,  gradually  di'ow  off  from  Zuinglius.  The  violence  of  the 
monks  whicli  had  been  veiled  for  an  instant,  reappeared,  and  the 
college  of  canons  resounded  with  complaints.  Zuinglius  stood  im- 
movable. His  friends  beholding  his  courage,  felt  hi  his  presence  as 
if  a  man  of  apostolic  times  had  reappeared.^  Among  his  ene- 
mies, some  scoffed  and  jeered ;  others  uttered  insulting  menaces, 
but  he  endured  all  with  Christian  patience.-  "  Whoso,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "  would  gain  the  wicked  to  Jesus  Christ  must 
wink  at  many  things,"  ^ — an  admirable  saymg  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

His  character  and  general  bearing  towards  all  contributed  as 
much  as  his  discom'ses  to  win  then*  hearts.  He  was  at  once  a  true 
Christian  and  a  true  republican.  The  equality  of  mankind  was 
not  with  him  a  mere  watchword ;  it  was  written  on  his  heart  and 
manifested  in  his  life.  He  had  neither  that  pharisaical  pride,  nor 
that  monastic  gniffness,  which  are  equally  offensive  to  the  sunple 
and  the  wise  of  the  world.  Men  were  dra-mi  towards  him,  and  felt 
at  case  when  conversing  with  him.  Strong  and  mighty  in  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  affable  to  all  whom  he  met  in  the  streets,  or  in  tlie 
public  squares.  At  the  places  where  the  merchants  or  incoi-pora- 
tions  met  he  was  often  seen  among  the  citizens  expoimding  the 
leading  points  of  Christian  doctnne,  or  conversing  fiimiliarly  with 
them.  He  gave  the  same  cordial  reception  to  peasant  and  patri- 
cian. "  He  invited  country  folks  to  dine  with  him,"  says  one  of 
his  bitterest  enemies,  "  walked  with  them,  spoke  to  them  of  God, 
made  the  devil  enter  into  their  heart§  and  his  writings  into  their 
pockets. .  He  even  went  so  far  that  the  leading  persons  hi  Zurich 
visited  those  peasants,  enteitained  them,  and  walked  over  the  town 
with  them,  showing  them  all  sorts  of  attention."  •* 

He  continued  to  cultivate  music  "  with  moderation,"  says  Biillin- 
ger  :  nevertheless  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  called  him  "  The  evangelical  flute  and  lute  player."  ^  Fabor 
having  one  day  reproached  him  with  his  fondness  for  music,  Zuing- 
lius, with  noble  candour,  replied,  "  My  dear  Faber,  you  know  not 
what  music  is.  I  have,  it  is  true,  learned  to  play  on  the  lute,  the 
\iolin,  and  other  instruments,  and  am  able  by  these  means  to  pa- 

1  Nobis  apostolici  illius  sreoiili  virinn  rcpr.-Esentas.     (Z\v.  Ep.  p.  7i.)  2  Oh<:Hr . 

niunt  quidam,  rident,  niinantur,  petulantcr  incessunt  .  .  .  at  tu  vcrc,  Chiistiana  ps*. 
tientia,  suffers  omnia.  (Ibid.  7th  May,  1519.)  Some  jeer,  laugli,  menace,  and  petul.intly 
assail,  .  .  .  but  you  with  truly  Christian  patience  submit  to  all.  3  Coimivendum 

ad  multa,  ei  qui'  velit  malos  Christo  lucrifacerc  .  .  .  (ibid.)  *  Dass  der  Uath 

gemeldete  Bauern  besucht  .  .  .  (Salat's  Chronik.  p.  155.)  =  Der  Lautherschlafcer 

und  Evangelischer  pfyffer.    (BuUinger,  MS.) 
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cify  little  cliildrcn ;  ^  but  you  of  course  are  too  holy  for  music.  Do 
you  not  IviiOAV  that  David  Avas  a  skilfid  player  on  the  harp,  and  in 
this  way  di'ove  the  evil  spirit  out  of  Saul  ?  .  .  .  Ah  !  if  you  knew 
the  sound  of  the  heavenly  lute,  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition  and 
avarice  by  Avhich  you  arc  possessed  would  come  out  of  you  also." 
Perhaps  this  was  Zuinglius'  foible,  though  it  was  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  Christian  liberty  that  he  cultivated  this  art, 
which  religion  has  always  associated  with  her  sublimest  flights. 
He  set  some  of  his  Christian  poems  to  music,  and  did  not  scruple 
sometimes  to  amuse  the  youngest  of  his  flock  Avitli  his  lute.  He 
shoAved  the  same  good  nature  to  the  poor.  "  He  ate  and  drank," 
says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  with  all  who  invited  him, — he 
despised  no  one ;  he  was  most  compassionate  to  the  poor ;  always 
firm  and  always  joA'fnl  in  bad  as  in  good  fortune.  No  evil  made 
him  afraid  ;  his  words  were  at  all  times  fidl  of  energy,  and  his 
heart  full  of  consolation."  ^  Thus  Zuinglius  increased  in  popularity 
— after  tlie  example  of  his  Master,  seated  alternately  at  the  table 
of  the  common  people  and  the  banquet  of  the  gi'cat,  but  still  con- 
stantly intent  on  the  ^YOvk  to  which  God  had  called  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  Avas  an  indefatigable  student.  In  the 
morning,  till  ten,  he  read,  wrote,  and  translated  :  HebrcAV  in  par- 
ticular engaged  his  attention.  AftQv  dinner  he  attended  to  those 
who  had  any  thing  to  tell  him,  or  any  advice  to  ask  of  him  :  took 
a  walk  Avith  his  friends  and  visited  his  hearers.  At  tAvo  he  re- 
sumed his  studies.  He  took  a  short  Avalk  after  supper,  and  after- 
Avards  AATOte  letters  Avhich  often  occupied  him  till  midnight.  He 
alAvnys  stood  Avhen  he  studied,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  in- 
ten-iipted  unless  on  important  business.^ 

But  tlie  labom-s  of  a  single  individual  Avere  not  sufficient.  A 
person,  named  Lucian,  one  day  came  to  him  Avith  the  Avritings  of 
the  German  Reformer.  He  had  been  sent  by  Rhenan,  a  learned 
man,  then  resident  at  Bide,  and  indefatigable  in  cu'culating  the 
Eeformer's  AATitings  throughout  Switzerland.  Ehcnan  had  become 
aAvare  that  the  haAvking  of  books  Avas  an  important  means  of  dif- 
fusing evangelical  doctrine.  Lucian  had  travelled  almost  over  the 
Avhole  of  SAvitzerland,  and  kncAV  everybody.  "  See,"  said  Ilhenan 
to  Zuinglius,  "  Avhether  this  Lucian  has  the  necessary  prudence 
and  ability ;  if  he  has,  let  him  go  from  town  to  town,  burgh  to 
burgh,  A^illage  to  village,  and  even  from  house  to  house,  among  the 
Saa'Iss,  Avith  Luther's  AATitings,  especially  his  exposition  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Avritten  for  the  laity.*    The  more  he  is  knoAATi  the 

^  Dass  kotnbt  mir  Ja  wol  die  kind  zu  gesciivveigen.    (Bullingcr  MS.) 
~  War  allvvegen  trosUiclien  Gemiitlis  und  tapferer  Red.     B.  Weisse  Fiissl.  Beytr.iv, 
p.  oG.)  3  Certas  studiis  vindicans  lioras,  quas  etiam  non  omisit,  nisi  seriis 

cf 'actus.    (Osw.  Myc  Vit.  Zw.)  *  .  .  .  Oppidatim,  municipatim,  vicatim,  imo 

domcsticatiin  per  Helvctios  circiimfe>-at.  .  .  .  (Zw.  Ep.  p.  81 ) 
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more  purchasers  will  he  find.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
him  hawk  other  books.  If  he  has  none  but  Luther's,  his  sale  of 
them  ^n\l  be  the  greater."  Thus  the  bumble  roof  of  many  a  S>\'iss 
family  was  penetrated  with  some  rays  of  light.  There  was  one 
other  book,  however,  which  Zuinglius  should  have  caused  to  be 
hawked  with  those  of  Luther — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAP,  vn 

Indulgences— Samson  «t  Berne—Samson  at  Baden— The  Dean  of  Bremgarten — 
Young  Henry  BuUinger — Samson  and  the  Dean — Internal  struggles  of  Zuinglius 
— Zuinglius  against  Indulgences — Samson  dismissed. 

Zuinglius  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  zeal  in  a  new  vocation.  Samson,  the  famous  indulgence  mer- 
chant, was  slowly  approaching  Zurich.  This  miserable  trafficker 
had  come  from  Schwitz  to  Zug,  20th  September,  1518,  and  had 
remained  there  three  days.  An  immense  crowd  had  gathered 
round  him.  The  poorest  were  the  most  eager,  so  that  they  pre- 
vented the  rich  from  coming  forward.  This  did  not  suit  the  monk  ; 
accordingly,  one  of  his  attendants  began  to  bawl  out  to  the  popu- 
lace, "  Good  people,  do  not  throng  so  !  Let  those  come  who  have 
money.  We  will  afterwards  try  to  content  those  who  have  none.'* 
From  Zug  Samson  and  his  band  repaired  to  Lucerne ;  from  Lu- 
cerne to  Underwald ;  then  crossing  the  fertile  Alps  Avith  their  rich 
valleys,  passing  beneath  the  eternal  ice  of  Obcrland,  and  in  these 
spots,  the  gi-andest  in  Switzerland,  exposing  their  Roman  merchan- 
dise, they  aiTived  near  Berne.  The  monk  Avas  at  first  prohibited 
to  enter  the  town,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  an  introduction 
by  means  of  persons  whom  he  had  in  his  pay.  Exhibiting  his 
wares,  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  he  began  to  cry  louder  than 
ever.  "  Here,"  said  he  to  the  rich,  "  are  indulgences  on  parch- 
ment for  a  crown."  "  There,"  said  he  to  the  poor,  "  are  m- 
dulgences  on  ordinary  paper  for  two  farthings!"  One  day,  a 
celebrated  knight,  James  de  Stein,  came  up  prancing  on  a  dapple 
grey  horse ;  the  monk  gi'eatly  admired  the  horse.  "  Give  me," 
says  the  knight,  "  an  indulgence  for  myself,  for  my  troop  of  live 
hundred  strong,  for  all  my  vassals  of  Belp,  and  all  my  ancestors ; 
I  will  give  you  my  dapple  gi*ey  horse  in  exchange."  It  was  a  high 
price  foi-  tlie  horse,  but  the  courser  pleased  the  Franciscan,  and  tlie 
bargain  was  struck.     Tbc  horse  went  to  the  monk'.s  stable,  .'uid  nil 
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these  souls  were  declared  for  ever  exempted  from  hell.^  Another 
•day,  he  give  a  biirgher,  for  thh'teen  florins,  an  indulgence,  in  vu*- 
tue  of  which  his  confessor  was  authorised  to  absolve  him  from  any 
species  of  perjury.^  So  much  was  Samson  in  repute,  that  Coun- 
sellor May,  an  enliglitened  old  man,  having  said  something 
^against  him,  was  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  knees,  and  ask  pardon 
€f  the  arrogant  monk. 

This  was  the  monk's  last  day,  and  a  loud  ringing  of  bells  an- 
.nounced  his  immediate  departure  from  Berne.  Samson  was  in  the 
church  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  Canon  Henry 
Lupulns,  formerly  Zuinglius's  master,  was  acting  as  his  interpreter. 
*'■  AVhen  the  wolf  and  the  fox  rendezvous  together  in  the  field," 
said  canon  Anselm,  turning  to  the  Schulthess  of  Walleville,  "the 
best  thing  for  you,  worthy  Sir,  is  to  put  your  sheep  and  geese  in 
safety."  But  the  monk  cared  little  for  these  sarcasms,  which, 
besides,  did  not  reach  his  ear.  "  Kneel,"  said  ho  to  the  supersti- 
tious crowd,  "  repeat  three  Paters^  three  Ave  Marias^  and  youi 
souls  will  forthwith  be  as  pure  as  at  the  moment  of  baptism." 
Then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  knees.  Samson  wishing  even 
to  outdo  himself,  exclaimed,  "  I  deliver  from  the  torments  of  pur- 
gatory and  hell  all  tlie  spuits  of  the  departed  Bernese,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  manner  and  place  of  their  death."  These  jug- 
.glcrs,  like  those  at  fah'S,  kept  their  finest  feat  for  the  last. 

Samson  set  out  with  a  heavy  purse  towards  Zurich,  crossing 
Argovia  and  Baden.  The  farther  on  he  got,  the  monk,  whose  ap- 
^pearance  on  passing  the  Alps  was  so  shabby,  proceeded  with  more 
pride  and  splendour.  The  Bishop  of  Constance,  irritated  that 
Samson  had  not  employed  him  to  legalise  his  bulls,  had  forbidden 
all  the  curates  of  his  diocese  to  open  their  churches  to  him.  At 
Baden,  nevertheless,  the  curate  durst  not  long  oppose  his  trafiic. 
This  redoubled  the  monk's  effrontery.  Making  the  round  of  the 
bmying  ground  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  he  seemed  to  fix  liis 
•eyes  on  some  object  in  tlie  air,  while  his  acolytes  sung  the  hymn 
for  the  dead,  and  pretending  to  see  souls  flying  from  the  buiying 
^•ound  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed — "  Ecce  volant!  See  how  they 
iiy."  One  day,  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  getting  up  into  the 
church  steeple,  a  great  number  of  feathers  were  soon  seen  in  the 
ah-  falling  down  on  the  astonished  procession;  "  See  how  they  fly," 
•exclaimed  the  wag  of  Baden,  shaking  a  feather  cushion  from  the 
steeple.  Many  began  to  laugh. ^  Samson  fell  into  a  rage,  and  could 
not  be  appeased  till  he  learned  that  the  individual  was  subject  to 
fits  of  derangement :  he  left  Baden  in  a  huff. 

1  Um  einen  Kuttgrowen  Ilengst.  (Anshelm,  v,  335.  J.  J,  Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Gesch. 
1^29.)  3  A  quovis  parjurio.    (Muller's  Relig.  iv,  403.)  3  Deascn  viel  Luth 

jgnug.lachten.  ((Ballinger  M8.) 
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Continuing  his  journey,  he  arnvecl,  towards  the  end  of  February^ 
1519,  at  Bremgarten,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Schulthess  and 
second  curate,  who  had  seen  him  at  Baden.  No  individual  in  tliat 
district  had  a  higher  reputation  than  dean  Bullinger  of  Bremgar- 
ten. Though  far  from  enlightened  as  to  the  errors  of  the  Chm'ch 
and  the  Word  of  God,  being  open,  '.ealous,  eloquent,  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  ready  to  do  a  service  to  the  humblest,  he  was  loved  by 
cveiy  body.  He  had  in  his  youth  formed  a  connection  with  the 
daughter  of  a  counsellor  of  the  place.  This  was  the  usual  expe- 
dient of  such  of  the  priests  as  were  unwilling  to  live  in  general 
licentiousness.  Anna  had  borne  him  five  sons,  but  this  had  in  na 
way  lessened  the  respect  which  the  dean  enjoyed.  There  was  not 
in  Switzerland  a  more  hospitable  house  than  his.  A  gTeat  lover 
of  the  chace,  he  was  seen  suiTOunded  with  ten  or  tAvelvc  dogs,  and 
accompanied  by  the  barons  of  Ilallwj^ll,  the  abbot  ISIury,  and  the- 
gentry  of  Zurich,  scouring  the  fields  and  forests  around.  He  kept 
open  table,  and  none  of  his  guests  was  more  jovial  than  himself. 
When  the  deputies  to  the  Diet  were  on  their  way  to  Baden,  on 
passing  through  Bremgarten  they  failed  not  to  take  their  scats  at 
the  dean's  table.  "  Bullinger,"  said  they,  "  keeps  court  like  tlia 
most  powerful  baron." 

In  this  house  strangers  remarked  a  child  of  an  intelligent  coun* 
tenancc.  Henry,  one  of  the  dean's  sons,  from  his  earliest  years, 
had  many  narrow  escapes.  Having  been  seized  with  the  plague, 
preparations  were  making  for  his  funeral  when  he  showed  some 
signs  of  life,  and  was  restored  to  his  delighted  parents.  On  another 
occasion,  a  v/andering  beggar,  having  won  him  by  caresses,  was  car- 
rying him  off  from  his  family,  when  some  persons  in  passing  recog- 
nised and  rescued  him.  At  three  years  of  age  he  could  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  apostles'  creed.  One  day  having  slipt  into 
the  church,  he  got  into  his  father's  pulpit,  stood  up  gi-avely^ 
and  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  voice,  cried  out,  "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,"  and  so  on.  At  tAvelve,  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school 
of  Emmeric,  his  heart  ovenvhelmed  with  fear;  for  those  times  were 
dangerous  for  a  young  boy  without  experience.  Wlien  the  students- 
of  an  university  thought  its  discipline  too  severe,  they  not  unfi-e- 
quently  left  it  in  troops,  carrying  the  children  with  them,  and  en- 
camped in  the  woods,  from  Avhich  they  sent  the  youngest  of  their 
number  to  beg,  or  sometimes  with  arms  in  their  hands  they  rushedli 
forth  on  the  passing  traveller,  robbed  him,  and  then  consumed  their 
booty  in  debauchery.  Henry  was  liappily  kept  from  evil  iu  this 
distant  abode.  Like  Luther,  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  singing 
before  the  houses,  for  his  father  wished  to  teach  him  to  live  by  his^ 
owa.  shifts.     He  was  sixteen  when  he  opened  a  New  Testament*- 
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''  I  found  in  it,"  says  he,  "  every  thing  necessary  for  man's  salva- 
tion, and  theuoeforth  I  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  to  follow  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and  reject  all  hrnnan  additions.  I  believe- 
neither  the  fathers  nor  myself,  but  explain  Scripture  by  Scriptm-e, 
without  adding  any  thing  or  taking  any  thing  away."  ^  God  waa- 
thus  preparing  this  young  man  who  was  one  day  to  succeed  Zuing- 
lius.  He  is  the  author  of  the  manuscript  jom-nal  which  we  often 
quote. 

About  this  time  Samson  arrived  at  Bremgarten  with  all  his 
train.  The  bold  dean  undismayed  by  this  petty  Italian  army,  pro- 
hibited the  monk  from  vending  his  wares  in  his  neighbom*hood. 
The  Schulthess,  town  clerk,  and  second  pastor,  Samson's  friends, 
had  met  in  a  room  of  the  inn  at  which  he  had  alighted,  and  wcr« 
standing  quite  disconcerted  around  the  impatient  monk.  The  dean 
arrived — "  Here  are  the  papal  bulls,"  said  the  monk  to  him,  "■  open 
your  church." 

The  Dean. — "  I  will  not  allow  the  purses  of  my  parishioners  to- 
be  emptied  by  means  of  letters  not  authenticated,  for  the  bishop 
has  not  legahsed  them  ; " 

The  Monk  (in  a  solemn  tone). — "  The  pope  is  above  the  bishop. 
I  enjoin  you  not  to  deprive  your  flock  of  this  distinguished  grace.'* 

The  Dean. — "  Should  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  wont  open  my 
church." 

The  Monk  (with  indignation). — "  Eebellious  priest!  in  the  name 
of  our  most  holy  lord  the  pope,  I  pronounce  against  you  the  greater 
excommunication,  and  will  not  absolve  you  till  you  ransom  your 
unheard-of  audacity  at  the  price  of  three  hundred  ducats."  .  .  . 

77ie  Dean  (tm-ning  on  his  heel  and  retuing). — "  I  will  know 
how  to  answer  before  my  lav^i'ul  judges:  as  for  you  and  yom-  ex- 
communication I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

The  Monk  (transported  with  rage). — "Impudent  brute!  I  amou 
my  way  to  Zurich,  and  wiU  there  lay  my  complaint  before  the  de- 
puties of  the  Confederation."  ^ 

The  Dean. — "I  can  appear  there  as  Avell  as  you,  and  this  iu- 
stant  I  set  out." 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Bremgarten,  Zuinglius, 
who  saw  the  enemy  gi-adually  approaching,  kept  preaching  vigor- 
ously against  indulgences.^  Vicar  Faber  of  Constance  encour- 
aged him,  promising  him  the  bishop's  support.^  "  I  know,"  said 
Samson,  while  proceeding  towards  Zurich,  "  that  Zuinglius  will 
attack  me,  but  I  will  stop  his  mouth."     Zuinglius  was  in  truth  too^ 

1  Bulling.  Ep.  Franz's  Merkw.  Zuge,  p.  19.  =  Du  IVeche  Be.stie  .  .  .  etc,    (Bul- 

linger  MS.)  ^  jgh  prengete  streng  wider  des  I'iibsts  Ablass  .  .  .  (Z\v.  Op.  ii,  1st  . 

part,  p.  7.)  *  Und  hat  tnich  darm  gestarkt :  er  wcUe  inir  niit  allcr  traw  byeton^ 

(Ibid.> 
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much  alive  to  the  value  of  pardon  by  Christ  not  to  attack  the 
paper  indulgences  of  these  men.  Often,  like  Luther,  he  trembled 
because  of  sin  ;  but  in  the  Saviour  found  deliverance  from  his  fears. 
This  modest  but  brave  man  was  advancing  in  the  knowledge  ol 
God.  "  When  Satan  frightens  me,"  said  he,  "  by  crying  to  me  : 
You  do  not  this,  and  you  do  not  that,  and  yet  God  commands 
them  ! — immediately  the  soft  voice  of  the  gospel  consoles  me,  say- 
ing :  What  thou  canst  not  do  (and  assm'edly  thou  canst  do  noth- 
ing,) Christ  does  for  thee."  "  Yes,"  continues  the  pious  evangel- 
ist, "  when  my  heart  is  agonised  because  of  my  powerlessness, 
and  the  feebleness  of  my  flesh,  my  spirit  revives  at  the  sound  of 
this  glad  ncAvs :  Christ  is  thy  innocence  !  Cln-ist  is  thy  righteous- 
ness !  Christ  is  thy  salvation !  Thou  art  nothing,  thou  canst  do 
nothing  I  Christ  is  the  Alplia  and  the  Omega !  Christ  is  all,  and 
can  do  all.^  All  created  tilings  will  forsake  and  deceive  thee,  but 
■Christ,  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  will  receive  and  justify  thee 
..."  Yes,"  exclaims  Zuinglius,  "  He  is  our  righteoucsness,  and 
the  righteousness  of  all  who  shall  ever  appear  as  righteous  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God !  .  .  .  " 

Indidgences  could  not  stand  a  moment  when  confronted  with 
such  truths  ;  and  hence  Zuinglius  never  hesitated  to  attack  them. 
*'  Xo  man,"  said  he,  "  is  able  to  forgive  sins.  Christ  alone,  vei7 
God  and  very  man,  is  able  to  do  it.-  Go,  buy  indulgences  .  .  .  but 
rest  assured  you  are  not  at  all  forgiven.  Those  who  vend  forgiveness 
of  sins  for  money  are  the  companions  of  Simon  Magus,  the  fiiends 
of  Balaam  and  the  ambassadors  of  Satan." 

Dean  Bullingcr,  still  warm  from  his  conference  with  the  monk, 
arrived  at  Zurich  before  him.  He  came  to  complain  to  the  Diet 
against  this  shameless  dealer  and  his  traffic.  Envoys  from  the 
bishop  had  arrived  for  the  same  purpose.  They  made  common 
cause,  mid  promised  to  support  each  other.  The  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Zuinglius  breathed  upon  this  tOAvn,  and  the  council  of  State 
resolved  to  oppose  the  monk's  entry  into  Zurich. 

Samson  had  arrived  in  the  subm'bs,  and  alighted  at  an  inn. 
One  foot  was  already  on  the  stirrup  preparatory  to  his  entry,  v/hen 
deputies  from  the  council  arrived,  and  while  making  the  customary 
oifer  of  wine  to  him  as  a  papal  envoy,  intimated  to  him  that  he 
might  dispense  with  appearing  in  Zurich.  "  I  have  something  to 
communicate  to  the  Diet  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,"  replied  the 
monk.     It  Avas  a  trick.     However,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  him  ; 


1  Christus  est  innocentia  tua  ;  Christus  est  justitia  et  puritas  tua  ;  Chriatus  est 
«alus  tua  ;  tu  nihil  es,  tu  nihil  potes  ;  Christus  est  A  et  fi  ;  Christus  est  jjrora  et  pup- 
pis  ;  Christus  est  omnia  .  .  .  (Zvv.  Op.  i,  p.  207.)  3  Nisi  Christu*  Jesus,  vcrai 
Deus  et  vcrus  ho)no  .  .  .  (Ibid.  p.  412.) 
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but  as  he  spoke  only  of  his  bulls  he  was  dismissed,  after  being 
compelled  to  retract  the  excommmiication  which  he  had  pro- 
nomiccd  against  the  dean  of  Bremgarton.  He  went  off  in  a  rage, 
and  the  pope  shortly  after  recalled  him  to  Italy.  A  car  di'awn  by 
three  horses,  and  loaded  Avith  the  money  of  which  his  lies  had 
robbed  the  poor,  preceded  him  on  the  steep  tracts  of  St.  Gothard, 
which  eight  months  before  he  had  crossed  in  poverty,  without 
style,  merely  the  bearer  of  a  few  papers.^ 

On  this  occasion  the  Helvetic  showed  more  firmness  than  the 
Germanic  Diet.  The  reason  was,  because  no  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops sat  in  it.  Hence  the  pope  deprived  of  these  supports  dealt  more 
-gently  "vvith  Switzerland  tlian  Germany.  In  other  respects,  the 
affair  of  indulgences,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Heformation  of  Germany,  is  only  an  episode  in  that  of  Switzerland. 


CHAP.  VIH. 

The  Labours  of  Zuinglius— -The  Batlis  of  PfefTers— God's  time— The  Great  Derith— 
Zuinglius  seized  with  the  Plague— His  Enemies — His  Friends — Convalescence — 
General  Joy — Efiect  of  the  Plague — Myconius  at  Lucerne — OsAvald  encourages 
Zuinglius — Zuinglius  at  Bfile — Capito  called  to  Mentz — Iledio  at  Bale — An  Un- 
natural Son — Preparation  Iw  Battle. 

Zuinglius  did  not  spare  himself.  His  many  labours  called  for 
^some  relaxation,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Pfeffers.  "  Ah ! " 
said  Herus,  one  of  the  pupils  who  lodged  with  him,  and  who  thus 
expressed  the  feeling  of  all  Avho  knew  Zuinglius,  "  had  I  a  hundi-ed 
tongues,  a  hundred  mouths,  a  brazen  throat,  as  Virgil  expresses 
it ;  or  rather  had  I  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  how  could  I  express 
all  I  owe  you,  and  all  that  1  feel  at  this  separation."  ^  Zuinglius,, 
however,  set  out  and  reached  Pfeffers  through  the  astonishing 
gorge  formed  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the  Jamina.  He  des- 
cended into  that  infernal  abyss,  as  the  hermit  David  called  it,  and 
arrived  at  the  baths,  which  are  pei-petually  agitated  by  the  dashing 
'Of  the  toiTcnt,  and  bedewed  by  the  spray  of  its  foaming  water. 
Where  Zuinglius  lodged  it  was  so  dark  that  candles  were  burnt  at 
mid-day.  He  was  even  assured  by  the  inmates,  that  frightful 
phantoms  sometimes  appeared  in  the  darkness. 

Even  here  Zuinglius  found  opportunity  to  serve  his  Master. 
His  affability  won  the  heart  of  several  of  the  patients,  among  others 

1  Und  fiihrt  mit  Ihm  ein  threspendiger  Schatz  an  gelt,  den  er  annen  liithen  abgelo- 
gen  hat.    (Bullinger,  MS.)  2  Etiamsi  mihi  sint  linguae  centum,  sint  oraquo 

centum,  ferrea  vox,  ut  Virgilius  ait,  aut  potius  Ciceroniana  eloquentia.  {Z w.  Ep.  p.  84.| 
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a  celebratea  poet,  Philip  Ingentinus,  professor  at  Fribui-g,  in  Bri- 
gan,i  who  thenceforward  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

God  watched  over  his  ovm  work,  and  was  pleased  to  hasten  it. 
Zuinglius'  defect  lay  in  his  strength.  Strong  in  body,  strong  in 
character,  strong  in  talents,  he  was  to  see  all  these  varieties  of 
strength  broken,  that  he  might  thereby  become  such  an  instrument 
as  God  loves  to  employ.  He  stood  in  need  of  a  baptism,  that  of 
adversity,  infimiity,  feebleness,  and  pain.  Such  a  baptism  Luther 
had  received  at  that  period  of  agony  when  the  cell  and  long  pas- 
sages of  the  convent  of  Erfurt  resounded  with  his  cries.  Zuinglius 
was  to  receive  it  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  sicloiess  and 
death.  The  heroes  of  this  world — the  Charles  Twelfths  and  Na- 
poleons— have  a  moment  which  is  decisive  of  their  career  and  tlieir 
glory,  and  it  is  when  they  all  at  once  become  conscious  of  their 
strength.  There  is  an  analogous  moment  in  the  life  of  God's  heroes,, 
but  it  is  in  a  contrary  du-ection ;  it  is  when  they  recognise  their 
impotence  and  nothingness ;  thenceforth  they  receive  strength  fromi 
on  high.  Such  a  work  as  that  of  which  Zuinglius  was  to  be  the- 
instrument  is  never  accomplished  by  man's  natural  strength ;  it 
would  immediately  -wither  away  like  a  tree  transplanted  after  its 
full  gi'owth,  and  when  in  full  leaf  A  plant  must  be  feeble  in 
order  to  take  root,  and  a  gi'ain  of  com  must  die  in  the  gi'ound  be- 
fore it  can  yield  a  full  return.  God  led  Zuinglius,  and  with  him 
the  work  of  which  he  was  the  stay,  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  It 
is  from  among  bones  and  darkness,  and  the  dust  of  the  dead,  that 
God  is  pleased  to  take  the  instruments,  by  means  of  wliich  he 
illumines,  regenerates,  and  revives  the  earth. 

Zuinglius  was  hidden  among  the  immense  rocks  which  hem  in 
the  furious  toiTcnt  of  the  Jamina,  when  he  unexpectedly  learned 
that  the  plague,  or  as  it  was  termed  "  the  great  deatli^''  ^  was  at 
Zurich.  This  dreadful  scourge  broke  out  in  August,  on  St.  Law- 
rence day,  lasted  till  Candlemas,  and  carried  off  two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons.  The  young  people  who  lodged  with  Zuinglius 
had  immediately  left,  conformably  to  directions  which  he  had  given. 
His  house  was  empty,  but  it  was  to  him  the  very  moment  to 
retm-n.  He  hm-riedly  quitted  Pfeffers,  and  reappearing  in  the 
bosom  of  his  flock,  now  decimated  bj^  the  plague,  he  immediately 
sent  to  Wildliaus  for  his  young  brother  Andi-CAV,  who  wished  to 
attend  him.  From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  victims  of  this  dreadful  scourge.  Every  da}^  he  preached 
Christ  and  his  consolations  to  the  sick.^     His  friends  delighted  to 

1  lllic  turn  cornitatom  tuam  e  sinu  uberrimo  proflnentcm,  non  injucunde  sum  ex- 
pertus.  (Zw.  Ep.  p.  119.)  Then  I  had  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  your  affability,  the 
offspring  of  an  exhuberant  heart.  3Dcr  Grosse  Tod.  (BuUinger,  MS.)  '  Ut  in» 
majori  periculo  sis,  quod  in  dies  te  novo  exponas,  dum  iuvisis  trgrotos.  (Ibid., MS.  S?** 
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-see  liim  safe  and  sound  in  the  midst  of  so  many  fatal  darts,^  still 
felt  a  secret  alarm.  Conrad  Brunuer,  who  himself  died  of  the 
plague  a  few  months  after,  ^^Titing  him  from  Bale  said;  "  Do  good, 
but  at  the  same  time  remember  to  take  care  of  youi-  life."  It  was 
too  late :  Zuinglius  was  seized  with  the  plague.  Tiie  great  preacher 
of  Switzerland  was  stretched  on  a  bed  from  which,  perhaps,  he 
was  never  again  to  rise.  He  communed  with  himself,  and  turned 
liis  eye  heavenward.  He  knew  that  Christ  had  given  him  a  sure 
inheritance,  and  disclosing  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  a  hymn  re- 
markable for  unction  and  simplicity,  of  which,  not  being  able  to 
give  the  antique  and  expressive  phraseology,  we  have  endeavom'ed 
to  preserve  the  rliythm  and  literal  meaning,  he  exclaimed : — 

^ly  door  has  opened  .  .  . 

Death  ap])ears. 
My  God  !  iny  strength  ! 

Dispel  all  fears  I 

Oh,  Jesus  !  raise 

Thy  pierced  arm. 
And  break  the  sword 

That  caused  alarm 

But  if  my  soul 

In  life's  mid-day 
Thy  voice  recalls,^ 

Then  I  obey. 

All  I  let  mo  die, 

For  I  am  thine  ; 
Thy  mansions  wait 

Such  faith  as  mine. 

Meanwhile  the  disease  gains  ground,  and  this  man,  the  hope  of 
the  Chiu'ch  and  of  Switzerland,  is  beheld  by  his  despairing  friends 
as  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the  tomb.  His  senses  and  strength 
forsake  him.  His  heart  becomes  alarmed,  but  he  is  still  able  to 
turn  towards  God,  and  exclaims : — 

My  ills  increase ; 

Haste  to  console ; 
Terrors  overwhelm 

My  heart  and  soul. 

Chateaubriand  had  forgotten  this  fact,  and  thousands  similar  to  it,  when  he  said, 
♦•the  protestant  pastor  abandons  the  poor  man  on  his  death-bed,  and  rushes  not 
into  the  midst  of  the  plague."    (Essai  sur  la  Literature  Anglaise.)  i  riurimuin 

gaudeo  te  inter  tot  jactus  telorum  versantcm,  illa3aum,  hactenus  evassisse.    (Ibid.) 

2  Ich  mein  der  Tod, 

Syg  an  der  Thiir.    (Z  w.  Op.  U,  2nd  part,  p.  270.) 

3  Willit  du  dann  glych 
Tod  haben  niich 

In  mitts  der  Tagen  min 
So  soli's  willig  sin.    (Ibid.) 
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Death  is  at  hand, 

My  senses  fail, 
My  voice  is  choked, 

Now,  Christ !  prevail.^ 

Lo  !  Satan  strains 

To  snatch  his  prey ; 
I  feel  his  hand, 

Must  I  give  way  ? 

He  harms  me  not, 

I  fear  no  loss. 
For  here  I  lie 

Before  thy  cross. 

Canon  Hoffman,  sincere  in  his  own  belief,  could  not  bear  the  idct.. 
of  allowing  Zuinglius  to  die  in  the  errors  which  he  had  preached.. 
Accordingly  he  waited  on  the  provost  of  the  Chapter,  and  said  to 
him,  '*  Think  of  the  danger  of  his  soul.  Does  he  not  give  tho 
name  of  fantastical  innovators  to  all  the  doctors  who  have  ap- 
peared for  the  last  three  hundi-ed  and  eighty  years  and  more — to 
Alexander  Hales,  St.  Bonaventura,  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  all  the  canonists?  Does  he  not  maintain  that  their  doc* 
trines  are  the  dreams  Avhich  they  dreamed  in  their  cowls  within  tho 
walls  of  their  cloisters  ?  Better  had  it  been  for  the  town  of  Zurich 
that  Zuinglius  had,  for  a  scries  of  years,  destroyed  our  vintage  and 
harvest !  There  he  lies  at  the  brink  of  death  !  Do,  I  beseech  you, 
save  his  poor  soul ! "  It  would  seem  that  the  provost  was  more 
enlightened  than  the  canon,  and  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  convert 
Zuinglius  to  St.  Bonaventura  and  Albert  the  Great.  He  was  left 
at  peace. 

The  whole  town  was  in  mourning.  All  the  faithful  cried  to 
God  night  and  day,  beseeching  him  to  restore  their  faithful  pastor. ^ 
TeiTor  had  passed  from  Zurich  to  the  mountains  of  the  Tockcn- 
burg,  where  also  the  plague  had  appeared.  Seven  or  eight  persona 
had  perished  in  the  village,  among  them  a  servant  of  Nicolas,  a 
brother  of  Zuinglius.^  No  letter  was  received  from  the  Keformer, 
and  his  young  brother  Andi'cw  vrrote,  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  brother, 
in  what  state  you  are.  The  abbot  and  all  our  brothers  desh-e  to  be 
remembered."  As  the  parents  of  Zuinglius  are  not  mentioned  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  now  dead. 

The  news  of  Zuinglius'  illness,  and  even  a  ramour  of  his  death,. 

I  NuTi  ist  est  um 
Min  Zung  ist  stumm 


Darum  ist  Zvt 

Das  du  min  stryt    (Zw.  Op.  ii,  part  ii,  p.  271.) 
»  Alle  glaubige  rufflen  Gott  treuwillich  an,  dass  cr  Ihrcn  getreuwen  niirten  mecio.r 
ufrichtc.    (BulUnger,  MS.)  s  Nicolao  vero  Germano  nostro,  etiara  obiit  servu» 

•aus,  attamen  non  in  ledibus  suia.    (Zw.  Ep.  So.; 
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spread  in  S\vitzeriand  and  Germany.  Alas  i"  exclaimed  Hedio  in 
tears,  "  the  safety  of  the  countiy,  the  gospel  trumpet,  the  mag- 
nanimous herald  of  tnith  is  smitten  with  death  in  the  flower  of  \ub 
life,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  spring  tide  of  his  days."  ^  When  the 
news  reached  Bide  the  whole  town  was  filled  with  lamentation  and 
mourning.2 

The  spark  of  life  which  remained  in  Zuinglius  was,  however,  re- 
kindled. Though  his  body  was  still  feeble,  his  soul  was  impressed 
with  the  unaltered  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  replaco 
the«torch  of  his  Word  on  the  candlestick  of  the  Church.  The. 
plague  had  abandoned  its  victim,  and  Zuinglius  exclaims  witli 
emotion : — 

My  God !  my  Futhcr  I 

Healed  by  thee 
On  earth  again 

I  bend  my  knee. 

Now  sin  no  more 

Shall  mark  my  days 
My  mouth,  henceforth, 

Shall  sing  thy  praise. 

The  imcertain  hour. 

Come  when  it  may, 
Perchance  may  bring 

Still  worse  dismay.^ 

But,  let  it  come, 

AVith  joy  I'll  rise, 
And  bear  my  yoke 

Straight  to'^tlie  skies.* 

Zuinglius  was  no  sooner  able  to  hold  the  pen  (this  was  in  tho- 
beginning  of  November)  than  he  ^\Tote  to  his  family.  This  gava 
inexpressible  delight  to  them  all,^  especially  to  his  young  brother 
Andrew,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  the  following  year,  and  at 

1  Quis  non  enim  doleat,  publicam  patriaj  salutem,  tubam  Evangelii,  inagnanimum. 
veritatis  buccinatorem  languere,  intercidere  .  .  .  (Zw.  Ep.  p.  90.)  2  Hen  quantum 

luetus,  fatis  Zuinglium  concecLsse  importunus  ille  rumor,  suo  vehementi  impetu  di- 
vulgavit.    (Ibid,  p,  91.)  3  Words  vvliich  were  strikingly  fulfilled  twelve  years  after 

on  the  bloody  plains  of  Cappel. 

*  So  will  Ich  doch 
Den  trutz  und  poch. 
In  diser  welt 
Tragen  frdlich 
Um  widergelt. 
Altliou^h  these  three  poetical  fragments  are  dated  "  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end; 
of  the  makidy,"  and  express  the  feelings  which  Zuinglius  truly  experienced  at  these 
dilierent  moments,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  put  into  their  present  form  tilP 
afterwards.     (Sec  Bullinger  MS.) 

•'•  Inspectis  tuia  litteris  incredibilis  quidam  a;stus  lo^titia)  pectus  meum  subiit.  (Zvn 
Ep.  p.  88.)    On  seeing  your  letter  an  incredible  burst  of  joy  swelled  mv  breast. 
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whose  death  Uh'Ic,  to  ii?e  his  own  v/ords,  wept  and  cried  like  a 
woman.  1  At  Bale  Conrad  Bnnmer,  a  friend  of  Zuinglius,  and 
Bruno  Amerbach,  a  famous  printer,  both  young  men,  were  cut  off 
after  three  days'  illness.  The  rumour  having  spread  in  this  to\\~a 
thatFuinglius  also  had  fallen,  the  whole  university  was  in  mourning. 
*'  He  whom  God  loves  is  perfected  in  the  flower  of  his  life,"  said 
they.2  How  great  was  then-  joy  when  Collinus,  a  student  of 
Lucerne,  and  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Zurich,  brought  word  that 
Zuinglius  had  escaped  the  jaws  of  death.^  John  Faber,  vicar  to 
tlie  bishop  of  Constance,  long  the  friend  and  afterwards  the  most 
violent  adversary  of  Zuinglius,  wi'ote  to  him.  "  O  my  dear  Ulric, 
how  delighted  I  am  to  learn  that  you  have  escaped  the  jaws  of  cruel 
^eath.  When  you  are  in  danger,  the  Christian  commonwealth 
is  tln-eatened.  The  design  of  the  Lord  in  these  trials  is  to  urge 
you  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  design,  and  it  was  accomplished,  though 
in  a  different  way  from  what  Faber  anticipated.  Tlic  plague  of 
1519,  which  made  such  fearful  ravages  in  the  north  of  Switzerland, 
was,  in  the  hand  of  God,  a  powerful  means  of  converting  a  gi-eaf 
number  of  persons.^  But  on  none  had  it  a  greater  influence  than 
on  Zuinglius.  Hitherto  he  had  been  too  much  disposed  to  rcgai'd 
the  gospel  as  mere  doctrine ;  but  now  it  became  a  great  reality. 
He  returned  from  tlie  gates  of  the  grave  with  a  new  heart.  His 
«eal  wasmore  active,  his  lifemore  holy,  his  word  more  free.  Christian, 
and  powerful.  This  was  the  period  of  Zuinglius'  complete  emau- 
•cipation.  He  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to  God.  The  new 
life  thus  given  to  the  Keformer  was  communicated  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  Divine  rod,  the  great  death, 
in  passing  over  all  their  mountains  and  descending  into  all  their 
valleys,  added  to  the  sacredness  of  the  movement  M'hicli  was  then 
taking  place.  The  Reformation  being  plunged,  like  Zuinglius,  into 
the  waters  of  aflliction  and  of  gi'acc,  came  forth  purer  and  more 
animated.  In  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  SAvitzerland,  the  gospel 
sun  was  now  at  its  height. 

Zuinglius,  who  still  strongly  felt  the  want  of  new  strength, 
received  it  in  intercourse  with  his  friends.  His  closest  intimacy  was 
with  Myconius.  They  walked  hand  in  hand,  like  Luther  and 
Melancthon.    Oswald  was  happy  at  Zurich.    It  is  true,  his  position 

1  Ejulatum  et  luctum  plasquam  foemineum.    (Z\v.  Ep.  p.  155.)  -  "Ov  t-  S-tat 

(pikioviri,  viavlffxo;  TiXivra,.     (Ibid.,  p.  90.)    lie  whom  the  gods  love,  dies  young. 

»  E  dins  te  mortis  faneibus  feliciter  ereptmn  negotiator  quidani  Tigurinus  .... 
(Ibid.,  p.  91.)  A  trader  from  Zurich  informed  me  that  jou  had  been  happily  rescued 
from  the  dire  jaws  of  death.  *  Als  die  rcstilenz  in  Jahre,  1519,  in  dieser 

Gegend  grassirto,  viele  neigten  sich  zu  cinem  bessern  Leben.  (Georg.  Vdgelin.  Ref. 
Hist.  Fusslir.  Bejtr.,  iv,  174.) 
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■was  cramped ;  but  every  thing  was  softened  by  tlic  virtues  of  liis 
modest  spouse.  It  was  of  her  that  Glarean  said,  "  Were  I  to  mee!: 
a  young  gh-l  resembling  her,  I  would  prefer  her  to  the  daughter  of 
a  king."  But  a  faithful  voice  was  often  heard  disturbing  the  SAvcct 
friendship  of  Zuinglius  and  Myconius.  It  was  that  of  canon 
Xylotect,  Avho,  calling  to  Oswald  from  Lucerne,  summoned  him  to 
return  to  his  country.  "Lucerne,"  said  he  to  him,  "not  Zurich, 
is  your  country.  You  say  that  the  Zurichers  are  your  friends : 
gi-antcd ;  but  do  you  know  what  the  evening  star  Avill  bring  you  V 
Se^e  your  countiy.^  This  I  advise  ;  I  implore ;  and,  if  I  am  able, 
command."  Xylotect,  not  confining  himself  to  words,  procured 
the  appointment  of  Myconius  to  the  college  school  of  Lucerne. 
After  this  Oswald  no  longer  hesitated.  He  saw  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  appointment,  and  deteiTnined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  how  great 
soever  it  might  be.  Who  could  say  whether  he  might  not  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  diftuse  the  doctrine  of  peace 
in  vrarlike  Lucerne?  But  how  painful  the  separation  between 
Zuinglius  and  Myconius !  They  parted  in  tears.  Ulric  shortly 
after  wTOte  to  Oswald,  "Your  departure  has  been  as  serious  a  loss 
to  the  cause  which  I  defend,  as  that  which  is  sustained  by  an  army 
in  battle  array  when  one  of  its  wings  is  destroyed.-  Ah!  I  now 
am  avrave  of  all  that  my  Myconius  was  able  to  do,  and  how  often, 
without  my  knowing  it,  he  maintained  the  cause  of  Christ." 

Zuinglius  felt  the  loss  of  his  friend  the  more,  because  the  plague 
had  left  him  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness.  Writing  on  the  30th 
November,  1519,  he  says,  "It  has  weakened  my  memory  and 
wasted  my  intellect."  When  scarcely  convalescent,  he  had  resumed 
all  his  labours.  " But,"  said  he,  "in  preaching  I  often  lose  the 
thread  of  my  discourse.  I  feel  languid  in  all  my  members,  and 
somewhat  as  if  I  were  dead."  j\Ioreover,  Zuinglius,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  indulgences,  had  excited  the  A\Tath  of  their  partisans. 
Oswald  strengtliened  his  friend  by  letters  which  he  wrote  him  from 
Lncerne.  And  did  he  not  also  receive  pledges  of  assistance  from 
the  Lord  in  the  protection  which  He  gave  to  the  Saxon  champion 
who  was  gainhig  such  important  victories  over  Home  ?  "  What 
think  yon,"  said  Myconius  to  Zuinglius,  "  of  the  cause  of  Luther  V 
For  my  part  I  have  no  fear  either  for  the  gospel  or  for  him.  If 
God  does  not  protect  his  truth,  who  will  protect  it  ?  All  that  I 
ask  of  the  Lord  is,  not  to  withdraw  his  aid  from  those  who  hold 
notliing  dearer  than  his  gospel.  Continue  as  you  have  begun,  ana 
an  abundant  rccompence  awaits  you  in  heaven." 

1  T'atriam  cole,  «ua(ioo  ct  obscero,  et  si  hoc  possum  jubeo.    (Xylotect.  Myconio.) 
"  ^':lln  i-es  meie,  te  abseiite,  non  .sunt  minus  accisa:  quam  si  exercitai  in  prociucrf^ 
sraiiti  alttra  alaium  absteigatur.    (Zw.  Kp.  p.  OS.) 
2  r 
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The  visit  of  an  old  friend  helped  to  console  Zuinglius  for  the  loss- 
of  IMyconius.  Bunzli,  who  had  been  his  teacher  at  Bale,  and  had 
succeeded  the  deau  of  Wesen,  the  Re^onner's  uncle,  arrived  at 
Zurich,  in  the  first  week  of  tlie  year  1520,  and  Zuinglius  and  h& 
thereafter  resolved  to  set  out  together  to  Bale  to  sec  their  common 
friends. 1  Tliis  visit  of  Zuinglius  bore  fruit.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Zuing- 
lius !"  vn-ote  John  Glother  to  him  at  a  later  period,  "  never  will  I 
forget  you.  The  thing  whicli  binds  me  to  you  is  the  goodness  with 
which,  during  your  stay  at  Bale,  you  came  to  see  me,  me,  a  petty 
schoolmaster,  living  in  obscurity  without  learning  or  merit,  anfl  of 
humble  station !  What  wins  me  is  the  elegance  of  your  manners^ 
and  that  indescribable  meekness  with  which  you  subdue  all  hearts, 
even  stones,  if  I  may  so  speak."  2  But  Zuinglius'  visit  was  still  more 
useful  to  his  old  friends.  Capito,  Hedio,  and  others,  were  electri- 
fied by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  The  former  commencing  in  Bale 
the  work  which  Zuinglius  was  doing  at  Zurich,  began  to  expound) 
the  gospel  of  St.  INIatthew  before  an  auditory  which  continued  to 
increase.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  penetrated  and  inflamed  all 
hearts.  The  people  received  it  joyfully,  and  with  acclamation, 
hailed  the  revival  of  Christianity.^  It  was  the  aurora  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Accordingly  a  conspiracy  of  monks  and  priests  was  soon 
formed  against  Capito.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Albert,  the  young 
cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  felt  desirous  of  attaching  a  man' 
of  so  much  learning  to  his  person,  called  him  to  his  court.*  Ca- 
pito, seeing  the  difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  his  way^. 
accepted  the  imitation.  The  people  were  moved,  and,  turning, 
Avith  indignation  against  the  priests,  raised  a  tumult  in  the  town.^ 
Hedio  was  proposed  as  his  successor,  but  some  objected  to  his 
youth,  while  others  said,  "  He  is  his  pupil."  "  Truth  bites,"  said 
Hedio  :  it  is  not  advantageous  to  offend  too  delicate  ears  by  telling 
it.  6  No  matter,  nothing  will  turn  me  from  the  straight  path." 
The  monks  redoubled  their  efforts.  "Believe  not  those,"  ex- 
claimed they  from  the  pulpit,  ''  who  say  that  the  sum  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Gospel  and  in  St.  Paul.  Scotus  has  done- 
more  for  Christianity  than  St.  Paul  hunself.  All  the  learning  that  has- 
ever  been  spoken  or  printed  has  been  stolen  from  Scotus.  All  that 
has  been  done  since  by  men  eager  for  fame  has  been  to  throw  in  sonio 
Greek  and  Hebrew  terms,  which  have  only  darkened  the  matter.^ 

^  Zw.Ep.  p.  103  and  111.  ^  Morum  tuorum  elcgantia  suavitasque  incredi- 

bilis  qua  omnes  tibi  devincis,  ctiam  lapides,  ut  sic  dixerim.    (Ibid.,  p.  133.) 

3  Renascenti  Christianismo  miruin  quam  faveant.    (Ibid.,  p.  120.)  *  Cardj- 

nalis  illic  invitavit  amplissimis  conditionibus.  (Ibid.)  Tlie  cardinal  invited  bim 
thither  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  ^  Tumultus  cxoritur  et  maxima  iiuliKnatio 

vulgi  crga  noilt,    (Ibid.)  «  Auriculas  tencras  mordaoi  radere  vero,  non  us- 

que adeo  tutum  est.     (Ibid.)  '  Scotum  plus  profuisse  vei  Cliristiana;  qu:tiij 

ipsutn  Paulum  ,  .  .  quicquid  eruditum,  faratum  ex  Scuto.    (Ibid.) 
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The  tumult  increased ;  and  tlierc  was  reason  to  Tear  that,  on 
Capito's  departure,  it  would  become  still  more  serious.  "  I  will 
be  almost  alone,"  thought  llcdio,  "  poor  I,  to  struggle  with  these 
fQi'raidable  monsters."^  Accordingly,  he  invoked  the  assistance 
of  God,  and  wrote  to  Zuingiius.  "  Inflame  my  corn-age  by  writ- 
ing often.  Learning  and  Christianity  are  now  placed  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvU.  Luther  has  just  been  condemned  by  the 
universities  of  Louvain  and  Cologne.  If  ever  the  Chm-ch  was  in 
imminent  danger,  it  is  at  this  hour."  ^ 

Capito  left  Bale  for  Meutz,  28th  AprU,  and  Hedio  succeeded 
him.  Not  content  with  the  public  assemblies  in  the  church  at 
which  he  continued  his  exposition  of  St.  Matthew,  he  proposed,  in 
the  month  of  June,  as  he  wrote  Luther,  to  have  private  meetings 
in  his  own  house,  to  give  more  thorough  evangelical  instruction  to 
those  who  might  feel  the  want  of  it.  This  powerful  method  of 
communicating  the  truth,  and  exciting  in  the  faithful  an  interest 
and  zeal  in  divine  things,  could  not  fail  then,  as  it  never  does,  to 
awaken  opposition  in  the  men  of  the  world  and  in  domineering 
priests,  both  of  whom,  though  from  different  motives,  are  equally 
desu'ous  that  God  should  be  worshipped  only  within  the  precincts 
of  a  particular  building.    But  Hedio  was  invincible. 

At  the  same  period  when  he  formed  this  good  resolution  at  Bale, 
there  arrived  at  Zurich  one  of  those  characters  Avho  often  emerge, 
like  impure  froth,  from  the  vortex  of  revolutions. 

Senator  Grebel,  a  man' of  great  influence  in  Zurich,  had  a  son 
named  Conrad,  a  youth  of  remarkable  talents,  and  a  relentless 
enemy  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  whichhe  attacked  with  cut- 
ting satire.  He  was  boisterous,violerit,sarcastlc,  and  bitter  inhis 
expression,without  natural  aflfection,given  to  debauchery, always 
talkingloudly  of  his  own  innocence,  while  he  could  see  nothing  but 
what  was  wrong-  in  others.  We  speak  of  him  here  because  he  is  af- 
terwards to  play  amelancholy  part.  At  this  period,  Vadian  married 
a  sister  of  Conrad,  and  Conrad,who  was  studying  at  Paris  where  his 
misconducthaddeprivedhimof  the  use  of  his  limbs,  desiring  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage,  appeared  suddenly  about  the  beginning 
of  June  amidst  his  family.  The  poor  father  received  the  prodigal 
son  with  a  gentle  smile,  his  fond  mother  with  tears.  The  tender- 
ness of  his  parents  made  no  change  on  his  unnatural  heart.  His 
kind  and  unhappy  mother  havingsometinieafterbeenbroughtto 
the  gates  of  death,  Conrad  wrote  his  brother-in-law  Vadain: — 
'*  My  mother  is  recovered;  she  again  rules  the  house,  sleeps, 
awakes,  grumbles,  breakfasts,  scolds,  dines,makes  a  racket,  sups, 

1  Cum  pestilentissimis  monstria.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  121.)  2  Si  uuquam  immiaebat 

periculnm,  jam  immiiiet.    (ibid,  i7th  March,  1520) 
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and  is  perpetually  a  bui-den  to  us.  She  runs,  cooks,  re-cooks, 
sweeps  the  house,  toils,  kills  herself  with  fatigue,  and  will  shortly 
bring  on  a  relapse."  ^ 

Such  was  the  man  who,  at  a  later  period,  pretended  to  lord  it 
over  Zuinglius,  and  who  took  the  lead  among  fanatical  anabaptists. 
Divine  Providence  perhaps  allowed  such  characters  to  appear  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  their  disorders  might  the  better 
bring  out  the  Avise,  Christian,  and  orderly  sph'it  of  the  Reformers. 

Everything  announced  that  the  battle  between  the  gospel  and 
the  papacy  was  about  to  commence.  "  Let  us  stir  up  the  tempo- 
risers,"  wrote  Hedio  to  Zurich  ;  "  the  peace  is  broken,  let  us  ami 
our  hearts :  the  enemies  we  shall  have  to  combat  arc  most  fierce." - 
Myconius  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  Ulric,  who,  however,  an- 
swered their  warlike  appeals  with  admirable  meekness.  "  I  shoidd 
like,"  said  lie,  "to  gain  these  obstinate  men  by  kindness  and  good 
offices,  rather  than  overcome  them  by  violence  and  disputation.^ 
That  they  call  our  doctrine,  (which  however  is  not  ours,)  a  doc- 
trine of  the  devil,  is  nothing  more  than  natural.  It  proves  to  me 
that  we  are  indeed  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.  The  devils  cannot 
be  silent  in  his  presence." 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Two  Reformers— The  Fall  of  Man— Expiation  of  the  God-Man— \o  merit  in 
Works — Objections  refuted— Power  of  Love  to  Clirist— Election— Christ  alone 
Master — EfTecfcs  of  this  Preaching — Despondency  and  Corn-age — First  Act  of  the 
Magistrate — Church  and  State — Attacks — Galster. 

Though  desirous  to  follow  the  path  of  meekness,  Zuinglius  was 
not  idle.  Since  his  illness  his  preaching  had  become  more  profound 
and  enlivening.  More  than  two  thousand  persons  in  Zurich  had 
received  the  word  of  God  into  then-  heart,  made  profession  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  Avere  themselves  able  to  announce  it.* 

Zuinglius'  faith  was  the  same  as  Luther's,  but  more  the  result  j 
of  reasoning.     Luther  advances  with  a  bound.     Zuinglius  owes 


^  Sic  regiert  das  Hans,  sclil.'ift,  stelit  auf,  zaukt,  fruhstvicht,  kcift (Simml. 

Samml.  iv,  Wirz,  i,  76.)  -  Armemus  pectora  nostra  I  puinandum  erit  contra 

teterrimos    ostes.    (Z\V.  Ep.  p.  10.)  SBenevoleiitia  honestoque  obsequio 

potius  allici  quam  animosa  oppugnntione  trahi.     (Ibid.,  p.  103.)  *  Non  enim 

soli  sunnis  Tiguri  plus  duni)us  millibu''  perrnultorum  est  rationalitim  qui  lac  jam 
Spiritual!  sugeiites  ....  (Ibid.,  p.  104.)  For  we  are  not  alone  :  at  Zurich  are  niorb 
than  two  thousand  of  very  riir,ioiial  being'*,  who  uj-.v  seek  spiritual  food. 
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more  to  clearaess  of  perception.  Luther's  writings  are  pervaded 
Avitli  a  thorough  personal  conviction  of  the  benefits  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  confers  upon  himself,  and  this  conviction,  glowing  with 
Iici'.t  and  life,  is  the  soul  of  all  he  says.  The  same  thing  doubtless 
exists  in  Zuinglius,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  He  had  looked 
more  to  the  Christian  system  as  a  whole,  and  admu-ed  it  particu- 
]pA']y  for  its  beauty,  for  the  light  which  it  sheds  into  the  human 
mind,  and  the  eternal  life  which  it  brings  to  the  world.  The 
one  is  more  the  man  of  heart,  the  other  more  the  man  of  intellect ; 
and  liencc  it  is  tliat  those  who  do  not  experimentally  kuov/  the 
faith  which  animated  these  two  gi*eat  disciples  of  the  Lord,  fall 
into  the  grossest  eiTor,  making  the  one  a  mystic  and  the  other  a 
rationalist.  The  one  is  more  pathetic,  perhaps,  in  the  exposition 
of  his  faith,  and  the  other  more  philosophical,  but  both  believe  the 
the  same  truths.  They  do  not,  hoAvever,  look  at  all  secondary 
questions  from  the  same  point  of  view,  but  that  faith  which  is  one, 
that  faith  wMch  quickens  and  justifies  its  possessor,  that  faith 
which  no  confession,  no  article  of  doctrine  can  express,  is  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  The  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  has  often  been  so 
much  misrepresented,  that  it  seems  proper  here  to  give  an  account 
of  what  he  .preached  at  this  time  to  the  increasing  crowds  who 
flocked  to  the  cathedral  of  Zurich. 

The  fall  of  Adam,  Zuinglius  regarded  as  the  key  to  man's  history. 
"  Before  the  fall,"  said  he  one  day,  "  man  had  been  created  with  a 
free  will,  so  that  he  was  able,  if  he  chose,  to  keep  the  law ;  his 
natm'c  was  pure,  being  as  yet  untainted  by  the  malady  of  sin  ;  his 
life  vv'as  in  his  own  hand.  But  wishing  to  be  equal  to  God,  he 
(lied  .  .  .  and  not  he  only,  but  every  one  of  his  descendants.  All 
men  being  dead  in  Adam  none  can  be  recalled  to  life  until  the  Spirit, 
who  is  God  himself,  raise  them  from  death."  ^ 

The  people  of  Zurich  who  listened  eagerly  to  this  powerful  orator 
were  saddened  when  he  set  before  them  the  sinful  state  into  which 
human  nature  has  fallen,  but  soon  after  heard  words  of  joy,  and 
learned  to  know  the  remedy  which  is  able  to  recall  man  to  life. 
"  Christ  very  man  and  very  God,"^  said  the  eloquent  voice  of  this 
shepherd — son  of  the  Tockenburg,  "  has  purchased  for  us  a  redemp- 
tion which  will  never  terminate.    The  eternal  God  died  for  us  :  His 

1  Quum  ergo  omnes  homines  in  Adamo  mortui  sunt donee  per  Spiritum  et 

Cratiam  Dei  ad  vitam  quce  Deus  est  excitentur.  (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  203.)  Seeing,  then, 
that  aU  men  are  dead  in  Adam  ,  .  .  until  they  are  awakened  by  the  Spirit  and  grace 
of  God  to  the  life  of  Ood.  These  words,  and  others  which  we  have  quoted,  or  will 
quote,  are  taken  from  a  work  which  Zuinglius  published  in  1523,  and  in  which  he 
gave  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  preached  for  S3\  eral  years.  "  Ilic 
recensere  cocpi  quae  ex  verbo  Dei  prsedicavi.     (Ibid.,  p.  228.)    These  are  his  own 

words.  2  Christus  vervis  homo  etverus  Deus (Zw.  Op.  i, 

p.  204.) 
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passion  then  is  eternal :  it  brings  salvation  for  ever  and  ever:  ^  it 
appeases  divine  justice  for  ever  in  favour  of  all  those  who  lean  upon 
this  sacrifice  with  firm  and  immovable  faith."  "  Wherever  sin  ex- 
ists," exclaimed  the  Reformer,  "death  must necessaiily  supervene. 
Christ  had  no  sin,  there  was  no  guile  in  his  mouth,  and  yet  he  died ! 
Ah !  it  was  because  he  died  in  om-  stead.  He  was  pleased  to  die  in 
order  to  restore  us  to  life,  and  as  he  had  no  sins  of  his  own,  the 
Father,  who  is  full  of  mercy,  laid  the  burden  of  oui-  sms  upon  him.2  " 
The  Clu-istian  orator  continued,  "  Since  the  will  of  man  rebelled 
against  the  supreme  God,  it  was  necessary,  if  eternal  order  was  to  be 
re-established  and  man  saved,  that  the  human  will  should  be  made 
subject  in  Christ  to  the  divine  will."  »  He  often  repeated  that  it 
was  for  the  faithful  people  of  God,  that  the  expiatoiy  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  endured.* 

Those  in  the  city  of  Zurich  who  were  eager  for  salvation,  found 
rest  on  hearing  these  good  news.  But  old  eiTors  still  remained, 
and  these  it  was  necessary  to  destroy.  Setting  out  fi-om  this  great 
truth  of  a  salvation  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  Zuinglius  forcibly  dis- 
coursed against  the  pretended  merit  of  human  works.  "  Since 
eternal  salvation,"  said  he,  "  proceeds  solely  from  the  merits  and 
Jeath  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  merit  of  our  works  is  nothing  better  than 
folly,  not  to  say  rash  impiety.^  Could  we  have  been  saved  by 
our  works  it  had  not  been  necessaiy  for  Jesus  Christ  to  die.  All 
who  have  ever  come  to  God  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.« 

Zuinglius  perceived  the  objections  which  some  of  his  hearers 
felt  against  these  doctrines.  Some  of  them  called  upon  him  and 
stated  them.  He  mounted  the  pulpit  and  said — "  People,  more 
curious  perhaps  than  pious,  object  that  this  doctrine  makes  men 
giddy  and  dissolute.  But  of  what  consequence  are  the  objections  or 
fears  which  human  curiosity  may  suggest?  Whosoever  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  certain  that  every  thing  which  comes  from  God  is 
necessarily  good.  If,  then,  the  gospel  is  of  God  it  is  good.^  And 
what  other  power  would  be  capable  of  implanting  among  men  in- 
nocence, truth,  and  love?     O  God!  most  compassionate,  most  just, 

1  Deus  enira  aeternus  quum  sit  qui  pro  nobis  moritur,  passionem  ejus  jeternam  et 
perpetuo  salutarum  esse  oportet.  (Z\v.  Op.  i,  p.  206.)  Since  he  who  dies  for  us  is  the 
eternal  God,  his  passion  must  be  eternal  and  for  ever  saving.  ^  Mori  voluit 

ut  nos  vitce  restitueret  .  .  .  (Ibid.,  p.  204.)  3  Necesse  fuit  ut  voluntas  humana 

in  Christo  se  divinae  submitteret.    (Ibid.)  *  Hostia  est  et  victima  satisfaciena 

in  .-Eternura  pro  peccatis  omnium  fidelium.  (Ibid.,  p.  253.)  JExpurgata  peccatu  mul- 
titudinis,  hoc  est,  fidelis  populi.    (Ibid.,  p.  264.)  »  Sequitur  meritum  nostrorum 

operum  nihil  esse  quara  vanitatem  et  stultitiam,  ne  dicam  impietatem  et  ignorantem 
impudentiam.  (Ibid.,  p.  290.)  It  follows  that  the  merit  of  our  works  is  nothing  but 
vanity  and  folly,  not  to  say  impiety  and  ignorant  imjjudence.  •  Quo^uot  ad 

Deum  venerunt  unquam,  per  mortem  Christi  ad  Beum  renisse.    (Ibid.) 

7  Certus  est  quod  quidquid  ex  Deo  est  bonura  sit.      Si  ergo  Evangellura  ex  Deo 
num  est.    (Ibid,  p.  203.) 
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Father  of  mercies,"  exclaimed  lie  in  the  ovei-floAving  of  his  piety, 
*'  with  what  love  hast  thou  embraced  us,  us  thy  enemies  !  ^  With 
what  gi-eat  and  certain  hopes  hast  thou  inspired  us,  us  who  should 
have  known  nothing  but  despau' :  and  to  what  glory  hast  thou  in 
lay  Son  called  our  littleness  and  nothingness!  Thy  purpose  in  this 
ineifable  love  is  to  constrain  us  to  yield  thee  love  for  love !  .  .  .  " 

Then  dwelling  on  this  idea,  he  showed  that  love  to  the  Redeemer 
is  a  more  powerful  law  than  the  commandments.  "  The  Chris- 
tian," said  he,  "  delivered  from  the  law  depends  entirely  on  Christ. 
Christ  is  his  reason,  his  counsel,  his  righteousness,  and  whole 
salvation.  Christ  lives  in  him  and  acts  in  him.  Christ  alone 
guides  him,  and  ho  needs  no  other  guide."  ^  And  making  use  of  a 
comparison  adapted  to  his  hearers,  he  added,  ''  If  a  government 
prohibits  its  citizens,  under  pain  of  death,  from  receiving  pensions 
and  presents  at  the  hands  of  princes,  how  gentle  and  easy  this  law 
is  to  those  who,  from  love  to  their  country  and  to  liberty,  would, 
of  their  o^^ti  accord,  refrain  from  so  culpable  a  proceeding ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  how  tormenting  and  oppressive  it  feels  to  those 
who  think  only  of  their  own  interest.  Thus  the  lighteous  man 
lives  joyful  in  the  love  of  righteousness,  whereas  the  unrighteous 
walks  groaning  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the  law  which  oppres- 
■Gcs  him."  3 

In  the  cathedral  of  Zurich  v/as  a  considerable  number  of  veteran 
soldiers  who  felt  the  truth  of  these  words.  Is  not  love  the  mighti- 
est of  legislators?  Is  not  every  thing  that  it  commands  instantly 
accomplished?  Does  not  he  whom  we  love  dwell  in  our  heart,  and 
d(^js  it  not  of  itself  perform  what  he  enjoins?  Accordingly,  Zu- 
inglius,  waxing  bold,  declared  to  the  people  of  Zurich  that  love  to 
the  Redeemer  was  alone  capable  of  making  man  do  things  agi'cea- 
blc  to  God.  "  Works  done  out  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  useful," 
said  the  Christian  orator;  "  since  every  thing  is  done  of  him,  in 
him,  and  by  him,  what  do  we  pretend  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  ? 
Wherever  faith  in  God  is,  there  God  is,  and  wherever  God  is, 
there  is  a  zeal  which  presses  and  urges  men  to  good  works.*  Only 
take  care  that  Christ  be  in  thee  and  thou  in  Christ,  and  then  doubt 
not  but  he  will  work.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  just  one  con- 
tinued work  by  which  God  begins,  continues,  and  perfects  in  man 
every  thing  that  is  good."  ^ 

Struck  with  the  grandeur  of  this  divine  love  which  existed  from 

1  Quanta  cantate  nos  fures  et  perduelles.  (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  207.  2  fum  enim  totus 
-a  Christo  pendet.  Christus  est  ei  ratio,  consilium,  justida.innocentia  et  tota  salus. 
€hristus  in  eo  vivit,  in  eo  agit.    (Ibid.^  p.  233.)  3  jjonus  vir  in  amore  justitia 

Uber  et  Isetus  vivit.    (Ibid.,  p.  234.)  *  Ubi  Deus,  illic  cura  est  et  studium  ad  opera 

bona  urgens  et  impellens.  .  .  .  (Ibid.,  p.  21S.>  5  yita  ergo  pii  hominis  nihil  aliud 

est  nisi  perpetua  qusedara  et  iadefessa  boni  operatic,  quam  Deus  iacipit,  ducit  et  ab- 
«olTit-.  ...  (Ibid.,  p.  295.) 
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etcnilty,  the  herald  of  grace  raised  his  voice  to  all  the  timid  or  ir- 
resolute. "  Can  you  fear,"  said  he,  "  to  approach  the  tender 
Father  who  has  chosen  you?  Why  has  he  chosen  ns  in  his  grace? 
Wliy  has  he  called  us?  Why  has  he  di-awn  us?  Was  it  that  we 
might  not  dare  to  go  to  him?"  .  .  .  ^ 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  himself.  "  If  Luther  preaches  Christ  he  does  what  I  do," 
said  the  preacher  of  wurich;  'Hhose  who  have  been  brought  to- 
Christ  by  him  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  have  been 
brought  by  me.  But  no  matter!  I  am  unwilling  to  bear  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Christ,  whose  soldier  I  am,  and  who  alone  is  my 
liend.  Kever  was  a  single  scrap  written  by  me  to  Luther,  or  by  Lu- 
ther to  me.  And  why  ?  In  order  to  show  to  all  how  well  the  sph'it 
of  God  accords  Avith  himself,  since,  without  having  heard  each 
other,  we  so  harmoniously  teach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ."  - 

,Thus  Zuinglius  preached  with  energy  and  raight.^  The  large- 
cathedral  could  not  contain  the  crowds  of  hearers.  All  thanked 
God  that  a  new  life  was  beginning  to  animate  the  hfeless  body  of 
the  Chiu'ch.  Swiss  from  all  the  cantons,  brought  to  Zurich  either 
by  the  Diet  or  by  other  causes,  being  touched  by  this  new  preaching, 
carried  its  precious  seeds  into  all  the  Helvetic  vallej's.  One 
acclamation  arose  from  mountains  and  cities.  Nicolas  Hageus,. 
v\'ritlng  from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  says,  ''  Switzerland  has  hitherto 
given  birth  to  Scipios,  Caesars,  and  Brutuses,  but  has  scarcely  pro- 
duced two  men  who  had  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  could 
nourish  men's  hearts,  not  with  vain  disputes,  but  with  the  Word 
of  God.  Now  that  Divine  Providence  gives  SAvitzerland  Zuinglius 
for  its  orator,  and  Oswald  Myconius  for  its  teacher,  virtue  and 
sacred  literature  revive  among  us.  O  happy  Helvetia  !  could  you 
but  resolve  at  length  to  rest  from  all  your  wars,  and,  already  so 
celebrated,  become  still  more  celebrated  for  righteousness  and 
peace." ^  "It  was  said,"  Avrote  Myconius  to  Zuinglius,  "that 
your  voice  could  not  be  heard  three  yards  off.  But  I  now  see  it 
Avas  a  falsehood  ;  for  all  Switzerland  hears  you."  ^  "  You  possess 
intrepid  courage,"  vrrote  Iledio  to  him  fi-om  Bale,  "I  will  follow 
you  as  far  as  I  am  able."  ^  "I  have  heard  you,"  said  Sebastian 
Hofmeister  of  Schaffausen,  -vATiting  to  him  from  Constance."  Ah,^ 
would  to  God  that  Zurich,  which  is  at  the  head  of  our  happy  con- 

1  Quum  ergo  Deus  patei-  r.os  elegit  ex  (gratia  sua,  traxitque  et  vocavit,  cur  acl  cum 
accedere  noii  auderemus  ?  (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  287.)  2  Quam  concors  sit  Spiritus  Dei, 

dum  nos  tarn  procul  dissiti,  nihil  coUudentes,  tarn  concorditer  Christi  doctrinam 
docemus.  (Ibid.,  p.  276.)  IIow  well  the  Spirit  of  God  accords,  since  we.  who  are  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  with  7io  collusion,  so  harmoniously  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  3  Quam  fortis  sis  in  Christo  proedicando.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  160.) 

■*  0  Helvetiam  longe  feliciorem,  si  tandem  liceat  te  a  bellis  coiiquiescere !  (Ibid.  p.  Il.'8.J: 

5  At  video  mendacium  esse,  cum  audiaris  per  totam  Helvetiam.    (Ibid.,  p.  135.) 

*  Sequar  te  quoad  potero.    (Ibid.,  p.  134.) 
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federation  was  delivered  from  the  disease,  and  health  thus  restored 
to  the  whole  body."  ^ 

But  ZuingUus  met  with  opponents  as  well  as  admirers.  "  To 
what  end,"  said  some,  "  docs  he  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland?"  "AVhy,"  said  others,  "does  ho,  in  his  religious 
instructions,  constantly  repeat  the  same  things  ?  "  Amid  all  thes© 
combats  the  soul  of  Ziiinglius  was  often  filled  with  sadness.  All 
scorned  to  be  in  confusion,  as  if  society  were  turned  upside  down.^ 
He  thought  it  impossible  that  any  thing  new  should  appear  with- 
out something  of  an  opposite  nature  being  immediately  displayed.'"^ 
When  a  hope  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  a  fear  immediately  sprang  up 
beside  it.  Still  ho  soon  raised  his  head.  "The  life  of  man  here 
below,"  said  he,  "is  a  war ;  he  who  desires  to  obtain  glory  must 
fittack  the  world  in  front,  and,  like  David,  make  tliis  haughty 
Goliath,  who  seems  so  proud  of  his  stature,  to  bite  the  dust.  The  - 
Chinch,"  said  he,  like  Luther,  "has  been  acquired  by  blood,  and 
must  be  renewed  by  blood. ^  The  more  numerous  the  defilements  - 
in  it,  the  more  must  we  arm  ourselves,  like  Hercules,  in  order  to  - 
clean  out  these  Augean  stables.'^  I  have  little  fear  for  Luther,'^ 
added  he,  "  even  should  he  be  thundered  against  by  the  bolts  of 
this  .lupiter."^ 

Zuinglius  stood  in  need  of  repose,  and  repaired  to  the  waters  of 
Baden.  The  curate  of  the  place,  an  old  papal  guard,  a  man  of 
good  temper,  but  completely  ignorant,  had  obtained  his  benefice  by 
carrying  a  halberd.  True  to  his  soldier  habits,  he  spent  the  day 
and  part  of  the  night  in  jovial  company,  while  Stiiheli,  his  vicar,  was 
indefatigable  in  falfiUing  the  duties  of  his  office.'"  Zuinglius  invited, 
the  young  minister  to  his  house.  "I  have  need  of  Swiss  help," 
said  he  to  him,  and  from  this  moment  Staheli  was  his  fellow- 
labourer.  Zuinglius,  Staheh,  and  Luti,  afterwards  pastor  of  Win- 
terthur,  lived  under  the  same  roof. 

The  devotedness  of  Zuinglius  was  not  to  pass  unrewarded.  The- 
Word  of  God,  preached  with  so  much  energy,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce fruit.  Several  magistrates  were  gained,  experiencing  the  Word 
to  be  their  consolation  and  their  strength.  The  Council,  giieved' 
at  seeing  the  priests,  and  especially  the  monks,  shamelessly  de- 
livering from  the  pulpit  whatever  came  into  their  heads,  passed  a 
resolution,  ordering  them  not  to  advance  an}i;hing  in  their  dis- 
courses "  that  they  did  not  draw  from  the  sacred  sources  of  the  Old 

1  Ut  capite  felicis  patrire  nostro  a  morbo  erepto,  sanitas  tandem  in  reliqua  membra 
reciperetur.     (Zw.  Ep.  p.  147.)  "  Omnia  sursum  deorsumque  moventur.- 

Ibid.,  p.  142.)  3  Ut  nihil  proferre  caput  queat,  cujus  non  contrarium  e  regione 

emerpat.    (Ibid.,  p.  142.)  *  Ecclesiam  piito,  ut  sanguine  parta  est,  ita  .sanguine 

instaurari.    (Ibid.,  p.  143.)  5  Eo  plm*es  armabis  llevculesqui  limum  tot  hac- 

tonus  bonum  efferant.     (Ibid.,  p,  144.)  «  Etiamsi  fulmine  Jo\i3  istii:s  ful- 

minetur.    (Ibid.)  7  Misc.  Tig.,  ii,  r)79-696.     Wirz.,  i,  79,  78. 
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and  iSTew  Testament."  i  It  was  in  1520  that  the  civil  power  thus 
interposed  for  the  first  time  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation ;  acting 
as  a  Christian  magistrate,  say  some — since  the  first  duty  of  the 
magistrate  is  to  maintain  the  'Word  of  God  and  defend  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens ;  depriving  the  Cluu'ch  of  its  liberty,  say 
others, — by  subjecting  it  to  secular  power,  and  giving  the  signal  for 
the  series  of  evils  Avhich  have  since  been  engendered  by  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State.  We  will  not  give  any  opinion 
here  on  this  gi-eat  controversy  which  in  our  day  is  earned  on  with 
so  much  warmth  in  several  countries.  It  is  sufiicient  for  us  to 
point  out  its  commencement  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
But  there  is  another  thing  also  to  be  pointed  out — the  act  of  these 
magistrates  was  itself  one  of  the  eff*ects  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God.  At  this  period  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
jland  ceased  to  be  the  work  of  private  individuals,  and  began  to  be 
included  within  the  national  domain.  Born  in  the  heart  of  a  fcAv 
priests  and  literary  men,  it  extended,  rose,  and  took  up  elevated 
ground.  Like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  gradually  increased 
till  it  had  ovei-flowed  an  immense  extent. 

The  monks  were  confounded :  they  were  ordered  to  preach  nothing 
but  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  never 
read  it.  Opposition  provokes  opposition.  The  resolution  of  the 
council  became  the  signal  of  more  violent  attacks  on  the  Reforma- 
tion. Plots  began  to  be  formed  against  the  curate  of  Zurich. 
His  life  was  in  danger.  One  evening,  when  Zuinglius  and  his 
vicars  were  quietly  conversing  in  their  house,  some  citizens  arrived 
in  great  haste,  and  asked,  "  Are  your  doors  well  bolted?  Be  this 
night  on  your  guard."  "  Such  alarms  v>'ere  frequent,"  adds  Stii- 
heli ;  but  we  were  well  armed,  -  and  a  guard  was  stationed  for  us 
in  the  street." 

In  other  places,  means  still  more  violent  were  resorted  to.  An 
old  man  of  Shaffausen,  named  Galster,  a  man  of  piety,  and  of  au 
ardour  rare  at  his  period  of  life,  happy  in  the  light  which  he  had 
found  in  the  gospel,  laboured  to  communicate  it  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
di'en.  His  zeal,  perhaps  indiscreet,  openl}^  attacked  the  relics,  priests, 
and  superstitions  with  which  this  canton  abounded.  He  soon  became 
an  object  of  hatred  and  teiTor  even  to  his  ovm  family.  The  old 
man,  penetrating  their  fatal  designs,  left  his  home  broken-hearted, 
and  fled  to  the  neighbouring  forest.  There  he  lived  several  days 
subsisting  on  whatever  he  could  find,  when  suddenly,  on  the 
-last  night  of  the  year  1520,  torches  blazed  in  all  directions  through 

1  Vetuit  eos  Senatus  quicquam  prajdieare  quod  non  ex  sacrarum  literarum  utriusque 
Testamenti  fontibus  hausissent.    (Zvv.  Op.  iii,  28.)  ^  Wir  warea  abcr  gut 

geriistet.    (Misc.  Tig.,  ii,  681.    Wix-z.,  i,  334.) 
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the  forest,  and  the  cries  of  men  and  the  barking  of  dogs  re-echoed 
under  its  dark  shades.  The  council  had  ordered  a  hunt  in  the 
woods  to  discover  him.  The  dogs  scented  him  out,  and  the  un- 
happy old  man  was  di*agged  before  the  magistrate.  He  was  ordered 
to  abjure  his  faith,  but  remained  immovable,  and  was  beheaded.^ 


CHAP.  X. 

A  new  Combatant — The  Reformer  of  Berne — Zuinglius  encourages  Haller — The 
Gospel  at  Lucerne — Oswald  Persecuted — ^Pi'eaching  of  Zuinglius — Henry  Bullin- 
ger  and  Gerold  of  Knonan— Rubli  at  Bale — The  Chaplain  of  the  Hospital— War 
in  Italy — Zuinglius  against  Foreign  Service. 

The  year,  the  first  day  of  which  was  signalised  by  this  bloody 
Execution,  had  scarcely  commenced  when  Zuinglius  was  waited  ou 
in  his  house  at  Zurich  by  a  young  man,  of  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  tall  in  stature,  and  Avith  an  exterior  which  bespoke  candour, 
simplicity,  and  diffidence.-  He  said  his  name  was  Berthold  Haller. 
Zuinglius,  on  hearing  the  name,  embraced  the  celebrated  preacher 
of  Berne,  with  that  affability  Avhich  made  him  so  engaging. 
Haller,  born  at  Aldingen  in  Wurtemberg,^  had  first  studied  at 
Eotweil  under  Kubellus,  and  afterwards  at  Pforzheim,  where 
Simler  was  his  teacher,  and  Melancthon  his  fellow-student.  The 
Bernese,  who  had  already  distinguished  themselves  by  arms,  at 
this  time  resolved  to  invite  literature  into  the  bosom  of  their  re- 
public. Kubellus,  and  Berthold,  not  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
repaired  thither.  Sometime  after,  the  latter  was  appointed  canon, 
and  ultimately  preacher  of  the  cathedral.  The  gospel  which  Zuin- 
glius preached  had  extended  to  Berne;  Haller  believed,  and 
thenceforth  longed  to  see  the  distinguished  man,  whom  ho  now 
looked  up  to  as  his  father.  He  went  to  Zurich  after  Myconius 
had  announced  his  intended  visit.  Thus  met  HaUer  and  Zuinglius. 
The  former,  a  man  of  great  meekness,  unbosomed  his  griefs  ;  and 
the  latter,  a  man  of  might,  inspired  him  vdth  courage.  One  day, 
Berthold  said  to  Zuinglius,  "  My  sph'it  is  ovei'whelmed  ...  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  all  this  injustice.  I  mean  to  give  up  the  pulpit  and 
retire  to  Bale  beside  Wittembach,  and  there  occupy  myself  exclu- 
sively with  sacred  literature."  "Ah ! "  replied  Zuinglius,  "  I  too  have 
my  feelings  of  despondency,  when  unjust  attacks  are  made  upon 

1  Wirz,  i,  510.    Sehast.  Wagner,  von  Kirchhofer,  p.  18.  3  Animi  tui  can- 

^orem  simplicem  et  simplicitatera  candidissimam,hactuapusillaquidem  cpistol*..* 
\vf.  Ep.  p.  186.)  3  Ita  ipse  in  Uteris  MS.    (J.  J.  Hott.  iii,  64.) 
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nie ;  but  Christ  aAvakens  my  conscience,  and  urges  mc  on  bv  liis- 
teiTors  and  his  promises.  He  alarms  me  when  he  says,  '  Wlioso 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men^  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed  before 
my  Father  ;^  and  he  sets  my  mind  at  case  when  he  adds,  '  Whoso 
shall  confess  me  befoj'e  men,  Mm  icill  I  confess  before  my  Father.^ 
My  dear  Berthold,  rejoice  !  Our  name  is  written  in  indelible  cha- 
racters in  the  register  of  citizenship  on  high.^  I  am  ready  to  die 
for  Christ,^  Let  yom*  wild  cubs,"  added  he,  "  hear  the  doctrine  of" 
Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  sec  them  become  tanio.^  But  tliis  task 
must  be  perfomied  with  gi-eat  gentleness,  lest  they  turn  again  and 
rend  you."  Haller's  courage  revived.  "My  soul,"  said  he  to 
Zuinglius,  "  is  awakened  out  of  its  sleep.  I  must  preach  the  gos- 
pel. Jesus  Christ  must  again  be  established  in  this  city,  from 
which  he  has  been  so  long  exiled."^  Thus  the  torch  of  Berthold 
was  kindled  at  the  torch  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  timid  Ilaller  tlircw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  ferocious  bears,  who,  as  Zuinglius 
expresses  it,  "  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  seeking  to  devour 
him." 

In  was  in  another  part  of  Switzerland,  liowever,  that  persecution 
"Nvas  to  begin.  Warlike  Lucerne  came  forward,  like  a  foe  in  full 
armour  couching  his  lance.  In  this  canton,  which  was  favourable 
to  foreign  service,  a  martial  spirit  predominated,  and. the  leading 
men  knit  their  brows  when  they  heard  Avords  of  peace  fitted 
to  curb  their  Avarlike  temper.  LIcanwhile  the  Avritings  of  Luther 
having  found  theii'  way  into  the  town,  some  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  examine  them,  and  were  horafied.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  an  infernal  hand  had  traced  the  lines ;  their  imagination  was 
excited,  their  senses  became  bewildered,  and  their  rooms  seemed  as 
if  filled  Avitli  demons,  flocking  around  them,  and  glaring  upon 
them  with  a  sarcastic  smile. ^  They  hastily  closed  the  book,  and 
dashed  it  from  them  in  dismay.  Oswald,  Avho  had  heard  of  these 
singular  visions,  did  not  speak  of  Luther  to  any  but  his  most  inti  - 
mate  friends,  and  contented  himself  Avith  simply  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  cry  Avhich  rung  through  the 
town  Avas,  "  Luther  and  the  schoolmaster  (Myconius)  must  be 
bm-nt."''  "I  am  di'iven  by  my  adversaries  like  a  ship  by  the 
raging  billows,"''  said  OsAA^ald  to  one  of  his  friends.     One  day,  in 

*  '  Sc-ripia  tium-n  habeatur  in  fastis  supernorum  civium.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  1S6.) 
-  Ut  iiiori  pro  Christo  non  usque  adeo  detrectem  apud  me.     (Ibid.,  p.  187.) 
3  Ut  ursi  tui  ferociuscuU,  audita  Christi  docti  iiia,  niansuescere  incipiant.     (Ibid.) 
There  is  a  bear  in  tlie  arms  of  the  town  of  Heine.  *  Donee  Christu~.,  jucul- 

tatis  nugis  longe  a  nobis  exulem  ....  pro  virili  restituerim  . . .  (Ibid.,  p.  187.)  Un*il  I 
have  done  my  utmost  to  restore  Christ,  ^vliohas  long  been  exiled  from  us  by  monkish 
trifles.  °  Dum  Lutberum  semel  IcgcriiU  ut  putarent  stubcllam  suam  plenara 

«8Cfl  Hasmonibus.    (Ibid.,  p.  37,)  6  cj;,m.itur  liie  per  totam  civitatem:  Lu- 

therum  comburendam  ct  Vci'li  '>.::-'istrmn.     (Ibid.,  p.  Wo.)  ">  Xon  niiter  ra* 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  lie  was  unexpectedly  siimmouecl  to 
appear  before  the  council,  and  told,  "  Your  orders  are,  not  to  read 
the  waitings  of  Luther  to  your  pupils,  not  to  name  him  in  their 
presence,  and  not  even  to  think  of  him."^  The  lords  of  Lucerne 
pretended,  it  seems,  to  have  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction.  Shortly 
after,  a  preacher  delivered  a  sermon  against  heresy.  The  whole 
audience  was  moved,  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  Myconius ;  for 
whom  but  he  could  the  preacher  have  in  his  eye  ?  Oswald  kept 
quietly  hi  his  seat,  as  if  the  matter  had  not  concerned  him.  But 
•on  leaving  the  chm-ch,  as  he  was  w^alking  wdth  his  friend.  Canon 
Xylotect,  one  of  the  counsellors,  still  under  great  excitement, 
passed  close  to  them,  and  passionately  exclaimed,  "Well,  disciples 
of  Luther,  wliy  don't  you  defend  your  master  ?  "  They  made  no 
answer.  "Hive,"  said  Myconius,  "among  fierce  wolves ;  but  I 
have  this  consolation,  that  the  most  of  them  are  without  teeth. 
They  would  bite  if  they  could,  but  not  being  able,  they  bark." 

The  senate  assembled :  for  the  people  began  to  be  tumultuous. 
"  He  is  a  Lutheran,"  said  one  of  the  counsellors:  "  he  is  a  propa- 
gator of  new  doctrines,"  said  another :  "  he  is  a  seducer  of  youth," 
said  a  third.  "  Let  him  appear,  let  him  appear."  The  poor 
schoolmaster  appeared  and  again  listened  to  prohibitions  and  men- 
aces. Ilis  unsophisticated  soul  was  torn  and  overwhelmed.  His 
gentle  spouse  could  only  console  him  by  sliedding  tears.  "  Every 
one  is  rising  up  against  me,"  exclaimed  he  in  his  agony.  "  As- 
sailed by  so  many  tempests,  w^hither  shall  I  turn,  how  shall  I  es- 
cape ?  .  .  .  "Were  it  not  for  Christ  I  w^ould  long  ago  have  fallen  under 
these  assaults."  ^  "  What  matters  it,"  -vn-ote  Doctor  Sebastian 
Hofmcister  of  Constance  to  him,  "  Avhether  Lucerne  chooses  to 
keep  you  or  not  ?  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  Every  land  is 
a  home  to  the  brave.  Though  v/o  should  be  the  most  wicked  of 
men  our  enterprise  is  just,  for  we  teach  the  Word  of  Christ." 

While  the  truth  encountered  so  many  obstacles  at  Lucerne  it 
was  victorious  at  Zurich.  Zuinglius  was  incessant  in  his  labours. 
Wishing  to  examine  the  whole  sacred  volume  in  the  original 
tongues,  he  zealously  engaged  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Boschenstein,  a  pupil  of  Reuchlin.  But  if  he 
studied  Scripture,  it  Avas  to  preach  it.  The  peasants  who  flocked 
to  the  market  on  Friday  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  showed  an 
eagerness  to  receive  the  Word  of  God.  To  satisfy  their  long- 
ings, Zuinglius  had  begun,  in  December  1520,  to  expound  the 
Psalms  every  Friday  after  studying  the  original.  The  Reformers 
always  combined  learned  with  practical  labours — the  latter  forming 

1  Imo  ne  in  mentem  eum  admitterern.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  159.)  3  Si  Christua 

non  cssct,  jam  olim  dcfucissera,    (Ibid.,  p.  160.) 
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the  end,  the  former  only  the  means.  They  were  at  once  students 
and  popuLar  teachers.  This  union  of  learning  and  charity  is  cnar- 
actcristic  of  the  period.  In  regard  to  his  services  on  Sunday, 
Zuinglius,  after  lecturing  from  St.  Matthew  on  the  life  of  om-  Sav- 
iour, proceeded  afterwards  to  show  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
how  the  gospel  was  propagated.  Thereafter  he  laid  down  the 
rules  of  the  Christian  life  according  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  em- 
ployed the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  combating  doctrinal  errors, 
combined  with  it  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  despisers  of  St.  Paul  that  both  apostles  were  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  concluded  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
order  to  give  a  full  display  of  the  benefits  which  Christians  derive 
from  Jesus  Christ  their  sovereign  priest. 

But  Zuinglius  did  not  confine  liis  attention  to  adults;  he  sought 
also  to  insph-e  youth  with  the  sacred  flame  by  which  his  own 
breast  was  animated.  One  day  in  1521,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
his  study  reading  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  taking  extracts  of  the 
most  striking  passages,  and  carefully  arranging  them  into  a  large 
volume,  his  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered  whose  appear- 
ance interested  him  exceedingly.^  It  was  Henry  Bullinger,  who 
was  returning  from  Germany,  and  impatient  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  teacher  of  his  country,  whose  name  was  ah-eady  famous 
in  Christendom.  The  handsome  youth  fixed  his  eye  first  on 
Zuinglius,  and  then  on  the  books,  and  felt  his  vocation  to  do  what 
Zuinglius  ^vas  doing.  Zuinglius  received  him  with  his  usual 
cordiality  wliich  won  all  hearts.  This  first  visit  had  great  influ- 
ence on  the  futm-e  life  of  the  student,  who  was  on  his  return  to  the 
paternal  hearth.  Another  youth  had  also  won  Zuinglius'  heart : 
this  was  Ceroid  Meyer  of  Knonau.  His  mother,  Anna  Reinluirdt, 
who  afterwards  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  Eeformer's  life^ 
had  been  a  great  beauty,  and  was  still  distinguished  for  her  vir- 
tues. John  Meyer  of  Knonau,  a  youth  of  a  noble  family,  who- 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
had  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  Anna,  who,  however,  be- 
longed to  a  plebeian  family.  Old  Meyer  of  Knonau  had 
refused  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  after  it  took  i^laco 
disinherited  his  son.  In  1513  Anna  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
son  and  two  daughters,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  her  poor  oi-phans.  The  gi'andfather  was  inexorable. 
One  day,  however,  the  widow's  maid-servant  having  in  her  arms 
young  Ceroid,  then  a  beautiful  sprightly  child  of  three  years  of  age, 
stopped  at  the  fish  market,  when  old  ]\Ieyer,  who  was  looking  out 

I  Ich  hab  by  Ihm  ein  gross  Puch  geschan,  Looorttm  communium,  uis  ich  l.y  Ihm 
wass.  an.  1521,  dorinnen  or  Scntcntias  und  dcjmata  J'alru^,  flyssig  jeiles  an  seineaa 
ort  vcri:eichnct.    (BuUinger,  MS.) 
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at  a  window,!  observed  him,  and,  coutinuing  to  gaze  after  liim, 
asked  to  whom  that  beautiful  lively  child  belonged.  "  It  is  youi- 
son's  child,"  was  the  answer.  The  heart  of  the  old  man  was 
moved — the  ice  immediately  melted — all  was  forgotten,  and  he 
clasped  in  his  anus  the  widow  and  children  of  his  son.  Zuinglius 
loved,  as  if  he  had  been  his  o^Yn  son,  the  noble  and  intrepid  youth 
Ceroid,  who  was  to  die  in  the  flower  of  his  age  side  by  side  with 
the  Reformer,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  smTOunded  alas  I 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies.  Thinking  that  Gerold  would 
not  be  able  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Zurich,  Zuinglius,  in  1521, 
sent  him  to  Bfde. 

Young  Knonau  did  not  find  Hedio  tlie  friend  of  Zuinglius  there. 
Capito  being  obliged  to  accompany  the  archbishop  Albert  to  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V,  had  procured  Hedio  to  supply  his  place. 
Bille  having  thus,  one  after  another,  lost  her  most  faithful  preachers, 
tlie  church  there  seemed  forsaken ;  but  other  men  appeared.  Four  ■ 
thousand  hearers  squeezed  into  the  church  of  William  Roubli, . 
curate  of  St.  Alban.  He  attacked  the  mass,  purgatory,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  but  this  turbulent  man  who  was  eager  to- 
draw  the  public  attention  upon  himself,  declaimed  more  against  error 
than  in  support  of  truth.  On  Corpus  Christi  day  he  joined  the  public 
procession,  but  in  place  of  the  customary  relics,  caused  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  earned  before  him,  splendidly  bound,  and  bearing 
this  inscription: — "  The  Bible;  this  is  the  true  relic,  the  others 
are  only  dead  bones."  Courage  adorns  the  servant  of  God ;  affec- 
tation disgraces  him.  The  work  of  an  evangelist  is  to  preach  the 
Bible,  and  not  to  make  a  presumptuous  display  of  it.  The  en- 
raged priests  accused  Roubli  before  the  council.  A  mob  imme- 
diately gathered  in  Cordelier  Square.  "  Protect  our  preacher," 
said  the  citizens  to  the  council.  Fifty  Ladies  of  distinction  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf ;  but  Roubli  was  obliged  to  quit  Bale.  At  a 
later  period  he  took  part  like  Grebel  in  Anabaptist  disorders. 
The  Reformation,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  every  where 
threw  off  the  chaff  which  mingled  with  the  good  grain. 

At  this  period  a  modest  voice  was  heard  from  the  humblest  of 
the  chapels,  clearly  proclaiming  the  evangelical  doctrine.  It  was 
that  of  young  Wolfgang  Wissemberger,  son  of  a  counsellor  of  state 
and  chaplain  of  the  hospital.  All  in  Bkle  who  felt  new  religious 
wants  attached  themselves  to  the  gentle  chaplain,  preferring 
him  to  the  presumptuous  Roubli.     Wolfgang  began  to  read  the 

1  LU|?et  des  Kindts  grossvater  zum  fanster  uss,  und  ersach  das  kind  in  der  flscher 
brantei-  (Kufe.)  so  frach  (frisch)  undfrolich  sitzen  .  . .  (Archives  of  Meyer  de  Knonau. 
quoted  in  a  notice  on  ^iinaJ??ic»i«ni^Erlanger,  1835,  by  M.  Gerold  Meyer  de  Knonau.) 
I  am  indobtcd  to  my  friend  for  some  elucidations  of  obscure  points  in  the  life  of 
Zuinglius. 
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mass  in  German.  The  monks  renewed  their  clamour,  but  this 
time  they  failed,  and  Wissemberger  continued  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel; "for,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "he  was  a  burgess  and  his 
father  a  counsellor."  ^  Tliis  first  success  of  the  Refonnation  in 
Bale,  while  it  was  the  prelude  of  still  gi*eater  success,  at  the  same 
time  tended  gTcatly  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  work  throughout 
the  Confederation.  Zurich  no  longer  stood  alone.  Learned  Biile 
began  to  be  charmed  with  the  new  doctrine.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  temple  were  enlarged.  The  Eeformation  in  Switzerland 
-obtained  a  fuller  development. 

The  centre  of  the  movement  was,  however,  at  Zm-ich.  But,  to 
the  deep  grief  of  Zuinglius,  important  political  events  occurred  in 
1521,  and  in  some  measure  distracted  men's  minds  from  the 
-preaching  of  the  gospel.  Leo  X,  who  had  offered  his  alliance  at 
once  to  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  had  at  last  declared  for  the 
emperor.  War  botAveen  the  two  rivals  was  on  the  point  of  brealdng 
-out  in  Italy.  The  French  general  Lautrec  had  said,  "There  will 
be  nothmg  left  of  the  pope  but  his  ears."  ^  This  bad  jest  increased 
-  til e  pontiff's  anger.  The  Idng  of  France  claimed  the  aid  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  had  formed  an 
iilliance  with  him  ;  he  obtained  it.  The  pope  flattered  himself  he 
would  gain  Zurich,  and  the  cai'dinal  of  Sion,  ever  given  to  intrigue, 
and  t<wifir'icut  in  his  ability  and  his  finesse,  hastened  thither  to 
obtain  soldiers  for  his  master.  But  from  IiLs  old  friend  Zuinglius  lie 
encountered  a  vigorous  opposition.  He  was  indignant  that  the 
Swiss  should  sell  their  blood  to  strangers,  and  his  imaginatioi: 
figured  to  itself  the  swords  of  the  Zm-ichers  under  the  standard 
of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  in  the  plains  of  Italy  crossing  the 
swords  of  the  confederates  united  under  the  colours  of  France.  At 
such  scenes  of  fratricide  his  patriotic  and  Christian  soul  shuddered 
with  horror.  Thundering  from  the  pulpit  he  exclaimed,  "Would 
you  rend  and  overthro ay  the  confederation?^  .  .  .  .  "We  attack 
the  Avolves  Avhich  devour  our  flocks,  but  offer  no  resistance  to  those 

who  proAvl  around  seeking  to  devom-  men Ah !  it  is  not 

without  cause  that  these  hats  and  mantles  are  of  scarlet.  Shako 
tlicir  robes  and  ducats  and  crowns  Avill  tumble  out  of  them,  twist 
them  and  you  will  see  the  blood  of  your  brother,  your  father,  your 
son,  and  your  dearest  friend  trickling  down  from  them."'*  The 
energetic  voice  of  Zuinglius  Avas  heard  in  vain.     The  cai'dinal  Avil ' 

1  Diewoil  er  ci:i  Bui-ger  \var  uiid  sein  Vater  dcs  Raths.    (Fi-idolin  EyfTs  Chronik.) 
-  Disse  die  M.  di  Lutrcch  et  M,  de  1'  Escu  havia  ditto  clie'l  voieva  ciie  le  i-ecchia  del 
papa  fusse  la  major  parte  retaste  di  la  so  persona.    (Gradenijjo,  the  Venitiaii  ambas- 
Bador  at  Rome,  MS.,  1523.)  ^  gaj^t  \vie  es  ein  fromme  Eidtgnosscliaffi  zertrennan 

untlumbltc'hreii  wiirde.    (Bullinirer  MS.)  *  Sic  tragen  billip:  rotlie  hlit  uiul 

mantel,  aaii  ; cliiitc  man  sie,  Polsllen  Cronen  und  Du<^£:n!en  heraus,  windc  man  sic.  so 
rliiu  r,.  '-s,  A'aU;2-8,  Soh:i3  uiiJ  it-.Uen  freunds  IHut  lura-,'.s.    (Ibid.) 
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the  rod  hat  succeeded,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  Zuriclicra 
set  out  under  tlie  command  of  George  Berguer.  Zuinglius  was 
heart-broken.  Still,  however,  his  influence  was  not  lost.  For  a 
long  time  the  banners  of  Ziu'ich  were  not  again  to  be  unfurled,  and 
pass  the  gates  of  the  town  in  the  cause  of  foreign  powers. 


CHAP.  XI. 

2uinglius  against  the  Precepts  of  Man — Fermentation  during  Lent — Truth  advances 
during  Combat — The  Deputies  of  the  Bishops — Accusation  before  the  Clergy  and 
Council — Appeal  to  the  Great  Council — The  Coadjutor  and  Zuinglius — Decree  of 
the  Grand  Council — State  of  Matters — Attack  by  IIotTman. 

Torn  in  his  feelings  as  a  citizen,  Zuinglius  devoted  himself  Avith 
new  zeal  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  urging  itAvith  growing  energy. 
*'I  will  not  cease,"  said  he,  "to  labour  to  restore  the  ancient  unity 
of  the  Church  of  Christ."  ^  He  began  the  year  1522  by  showing 
what  difference  there  is  between  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and 
the  precepts  of  men.  The  season  of  Lent  ha\ing  arrived,  he  raised 
his  voice  still  more  loudly.  After  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new 
edifice,  he  wished  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  the  old.  "  For  four 
years,"  said  he  to  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  "you 
with  ardent  thirst  received  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  En- 
kindled by  the  flames  of  charity,  fed  with  the  sweets  of  heavenly 
manna,  it  is  impossible  to  have  still  any  relish  for  the  sad  element 
of  human  traditions."  ^  Then  attacking  compulsory  abstinence 
from  flesh  for  a  certain  time,  he  exclaimed  in  his  bold  eloquence, 
*-' There  are  some  who  pretend  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  even  a  great  sin, 
to  eat  flesh,  although  God  never  forbade  it;  and  yet  do  not  consider 
it  a  crime  to  sell  human  flesh  to  the  foreigner,  and  drag  it  to 
slaughter."  ^  The  friends  of  foreign  service  who  were  present  were 
filled  with  indignation  and  rage  at  these  bold  words,  and  vowed 
not  to  forget  them. 

Wliile  preaching  thus  forcibly,  Zuinglius  still  continued  to  say 
mass  :  he  observed  the  usages  established  by  the  Church,  and  even 
abstained  from  meat  on  the  forbidden  days.  He  was  persuaded  that 
the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  enlighten  the  people.     But  certain 

*  K<ro  vetercm  Christi  ecclesioe  unitatcm  instnnrare  non  desinam.    (Zw.  Op.  iii,  47.) 
Sastuni  non  aliquis  humanarum  traditionuin  cibus  vobis arridere potuerit.  (Ibid., 
i,  2.)  3  Al3er  menschenlleisch  verkoufen  un  ze  Tod  schlahen  ....    (Ibid.^ 

iU,2nd  part.p.  r.Ol.) 

2  s 
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tui'bnient  spmts  aid  not  act  with  so  much  wisdom.  Roubli,  who 
had  become  a  refugee  at  Zurich,  allowed  himself  to  be  can-ied  away 
by  the  impulse  of  an  extravagant  zeal.  The  old  curate  of  St. 
Alban,  a  Bernese  captain,  and  Conrad  Huber,  a  member  of  the  great 
Comicil,  often  met  at  the  house  of  the  last  to  eat  meat  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  made  a  boast  of  it.  The  question  of  abstinence 
was  the  engrossing  topic.  An  inhabitant  of  Lucerne,  who  had  come 
to  Zurich,  said  to  one  of  his  friends  there,  "  You  do  wrong  in 
eating  flesh  during  Lent."  Tlie  friend  answered,  "  You  Lucerne 
folks  also  take  the  liberty  of  eating  it  on  the  forbidden  days."  The 
inhabitant  of  Lucerne  rejoined,  "  Wo  have  purchased  it  from  the 
pope."  The  friend — "  And  we  from  the  butcher.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  money,  the  one  is  surely  as  good  as  the  other."  ^  The 
council,  a  complaint  having  been  lodged  against  the  transgi'cssors 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  asked  the  advice  of  the  curates. 
ZuingHus  answered  that  the  act  of  eating  meat  every  day  was  not 
blameable  in  itself ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  abstained  from  so  long 
as  competent  authority  had  not  given  any  decision  on  the  point.  The 
otlier  members  of  the  clergy  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

The  enemies  of  the  truth  took  advantage  of  this  faA'onrable  cir- 
cumstance. Their  influence  was  on  the  wane.  Victory  was  oa 
the  side  of  Zuinglius.  It  Avas  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  haste 
and  strike  a  decisive  blow.  They  importuned  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance. "  Zuinglius,"  exclaimed  they,  "  is  the  destroyer  of  the 
liock,  and  not  its  shepherd." - 

Ambitious  Faber,  th^e  old  friend  of  Zuinglius,  had  returned  full 
of  zeal  for  the  papacy  from  a  visit  which  he  had  just  paid  to- 
Rome.  From  the  inspiration  of  this  proud  city  the  first  troubles 
of  Switzerland  were  to  proceed.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  decisive  struggle  between  evangelical  truth  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  pontiff.  It  is  especially  when  attacked  that  the 
truth  manifests  its  whole  powei".  Under  the  shade  of  opposition 
and  persecution,  Christianity  at  first  acquired  the  power  Avhicli 
overthrew  her  enemies.  God  was  pleased,  in  like  manner,  to  con- 
duct his  truth  through  difficult  paths  at  the  period  of  revival  which 
we  now  describe.  The  priests  then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
assailed  the  new  doctrine.  But  for  their  attacks  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  remained  obscui'ely  hid  in  some  faithful  souls.  ButGod  watched 
over  it  to  manifest  it  to  the  world.  Opposition  struck  out  new 
paths  foi*  it,  launched  it  on  a  new  career,  and  fixed  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  upon  it.  It  was  like  a  breath  of  wind  scattering  fni  and 
wide  seeds  which  might  othci-wise  have  remained  inert  in  the  spots 

»  So  liabcn  \\\vz  von  dom  ^[etzger  orknum; .  . .  (Uullinger,  MS.)  »  Ovilis 

douiiuici  l>  lulator  esse,  iion  ciistos  aut  pastor.     (Z\v.  Op.  iiJ,  p.  28.) 
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on  which  they  fell.  The  tree  destined  to  shelter  the  Helvetic  po- 
pulation was  indeed  planted  in  the  bosom  of  their  valleys,  but 
storms  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  roots  and  give  full  deve- 
lopment to  the  branches.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy,  seeing  the 
fire  which  was  sloAvly  burning  in  Zurich,  threw  themselves  upon  it 
to  extinguish  it,  and  thereby  only  caused  its  flames  to  spread. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  April,  1522,  three  ecclesiastic  depu- 
ties from  the  Bishop  of  Constance  v/ere  seen  entering  the  tov/n  of 
Zmich.  Two  of  them  had  a  stern  and  angry,  the  third,  a  gentle 
expression  of  countenance.  It  Avas  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop 
Melchior  Battli,  Doctor  Brendl,  and  John  Yanner,  preacher  of  the 
cathedral,  an  evangelical  man  who,  during  the  whole  affair,  re- 
mained silent.i  It  was  night  when  Luti  called  in  haste  on  Zuhi- 
glius,  and  said,  "  Officers  from  the  bishop  have  arrived  ;  a  gi'cat 
blow  is  preparing  :  all  the  partisans  of  ancient  customs  are  in  mo- 
tion. A  notary  has  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  priests  at  an  early 
hour  to  moiTov/  morning,  in  the  hall  of  the  Chapter." 

The  assembly  of  the  clergy  having  accordingly  met  next  day, 
the  coadjutor  rose  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  seemed  to  In's 
opponents  full  of  violence  and  pride.^  He  affected,  however,  not 
to  mention  ZuingUus  by  name.  Some  priests,  who  had  been  re- 
cently gained  to  the  gospel,  and  were  still  iiTcsolute,  were  terrified  ; 
their  pale  cheeks,  their  silence,  and  their  sighs,  showed  that  tliey 
had  lost  all  courage.^  ZuingUus  rose  and  delivered  a  spcicch,  Avlilch 
closed  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries.  At  Zurich,  as  in  the  other 
cantons,  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  new  doctrine  were  in  the 
Lesser  Council.  The  deputation,  defeated  before  the  clergy,  canied 
their  complaints  before  the  magistrates.  ZuingUus  was  absent, 
and  there  was  no  reply  to  be  dreaded.  The  result  appeared  deci- 
sive. The  gospel  and  its  defenders  were  on  the  point  of  being 
condemned  without  a  hearing.  Never  was  tlie  Reformation  of 
Switzerland  in  greater  danger.  It  was  going  to  be  stifled  in  the 
cradle.  The  counsellors  in  favour  of  ZuingUus  appealed  to  the 
Great  Council.  It  was  the  only  remaining  plank  for  escape,  and 
God  employed  iC  to  save  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  The  two  hun- 
dred were  convened.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy  used  every 
mean  to  exclude  ZuingUus,  v/ho,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  he 
could  to  gain  admission.  As  he  himself  expresses  it,  he  knocked  at 

1  Zw.  Op.  iii,  p.  8.— J.  J.  Hottinger  (iii,  77.)  Rnchnt  (i,  134,  2(1  edit.)  and  others  say 
that  Faber  ■was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  Zninslixis  mentions  the  three  deputies 
and  does  not  speak  of  Faber,  These  authors  have  doubtless  confounded  two  different 
officers  of  the  lloman  luerarchy — that  of  coadjutor  and  that  of  vicar-general. 

2  Erat  tota  oratio  vehemens  et  stoinachi  superciliique  plena.    (Zw.  Op.  iii,  p.  8.) 

3  Inlirmos  quosdam  nuper  Ghristo  lucrifactos  s.ncerdotes  offensos  ea  scntireni  ex 
taritis  palloribus  ac  susniriis.  _  flbid- p. 'J.)  I  could  see.  hy  thn  silent  paleness  and 
sighs  of  certain  priests  lacciy  gained  lo  Christ,  ana  not  well  connrmed,  that  tliey  were 
overpowered. 
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every  door,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned.^  but  all  in  vain !  "  The 
thing  is  impossible,"  said  the  burgomasters;"  "the  Council  has 
decreed  the  contrary."  "Then,"  relates  Zuinglius,  "I  remained 
quiet,  and  with  deep  sighs  carried  the  matter  before  Him  -vvLo 
hears  the  gi'oaning  of  the  prisoner,  supplicating  him  to  defend 
His  own  gospel.  "-  The  patient,  resigned  waiting  of  the  senTints 
of  God  is  never  disappointed. 

On  the  9th  April,  the  Two  Hundred  assembled.  "  We  wish  to 
have  our  pastors  here,"  immediately  exclaimed  the  members  who 
were  inftivour  of  the  Reformation.  The  Lesser  Council  resisted, 
but  the  Great  Council  decided  that  the  pastors  should  be  present  to 
hear  the  cliargc,  and  answer  it,  if  they  thought  lit.  The  deputies 
from  Constance  were  introduced,  and  then  the  three  curates  of 
Zurich,  Zuinglius.  Engelhard,  and  old  Ixosclili. 

After  the  parties  thus  brought  face  to  face  had  for  some  time 
eyed  each  other,  the  coadjutor  rose.  "  Had  his  heart  and  his  head 
been  equal  to  his  voice,"  says  Zuinglius,  "  he  would,  in  sweetness, 
have  surpassed  Apollo  and  Orpheus,  and  in  force  the  Gracchi  and 
Demosthenes." 

"  The  civil  constitution."  said  the  champion  of  the  papacy, 
"and  Christianity  itself,  are  threatened.  Men  have  appeared 
teaching  new,  offensive  and  seditious 'doctrines."  Then,  after 
speakhig  at  great  length,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  assembled  senate, 
and  said,  "  Remain  with  the  Church,  remain  in  the  Church.  Out 
of  it  none  can  be  saved.  Ceremonies  alone  can  bring  the  simple 
to  the  knowledge  of  salvation,^  and  the  pastors  of  the  flocks  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  explain  their  meaning  to  the  people." 

As  soon  as  the  coadjutor  had  finished  his  speech,  he  and  Ins 
party  were  preparing  to  leave  the  council-hall,  Mdien  Zuinglius 
said  to  him,  warmly,  "  Mr.  Coadjutor,  and  you  who  accompany 
him,  remain,  I  pray  you,  till  I  have  defended  myself." 

The  Coadjutor. — "We  are  not  employed  to  dispute  Avith  any 
man  whatever." 

Zuinglius. — "  I  mean  not  to  dispute,  but  to  explain  to  you, 
without  fear,  what  I  have  taught  up  to  this  hour." 

Burgomaster  Boust  to  the  Deputies  of  Cojistance. — "  I  pray 
you  listen  to  the  curate's  reply." 

Tlie  Coadjutor  — "  I  too  well  knoAv  the  man  with  whom  I  would 
have  to  do.  Ulric  Zuinglii:s  is  too  violent  for  any  man  to  dispute 
with!" 

1  Frustra  diu  movi  omnem  lapuiein.    (Zw.  Op.  iii,  p.  9.)  2  jbi  ego  quies- 

eere  ac  suspiriis  rem  nfrerc  cojpi  apiid  cum  qui  audit  (jt-mitum  compcditfirum  (Ibid.) 
Then  I  began  to  be  quiet,  and  to  plead  the  cause  \\\\\\  sighs  before  Him  nho  bears 
the  groaning  r.f  the  prisonei-s.  =*  Unicas  esse  per  quas  sinipliccs  ChrLsti.-ini  afi 

•gmiionem  saUitis  induceicntur     (Ibul,,  p.  10.) 
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Zuinglius. — "  When  did  it  become  the  practice  to  attack  an  in- 
nocent man  so  strongly,  and  afterwards  refuse  to  Iicar  him  ?  In 
the  name  of  onr  common  taith — in  tlie  name  of  the  baptism  which 
both  of  ns  ha\'e  received — in  uie  name  of  Cluist,  the  author  of  sal- 
vation and  life,  listen  to  me.^  If  you  cannot  as  deputies,  at  least 
do  it  as  Christians.'' 

After  firing  a  volley  into  the  air,  Rome  retired  with  liasty  steps 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Reformer  only  asked  to  speak,  and 
the  agent  of  the  papacy  thought  only  of  flight.  A  cause  thus 
pleaded  was  already  gained  on  the  one  side  and  lost  on  the  other. 
The  two  hundred  could  not  contain  their  indignation  ;  a  mm'mur 
burst  forth  in  the  assembly.^  The  biu-gomaster  again  pressed  the 
deputies.  They  felt  ashamed,  and  silently  resumed  their  seats. 
Then  Zuiuglius  said : 

''The  Coadjutor  speaks  of  seditious  doctrines  subversive  of  civil 
laws.  Let  him  know  that  Zurich  is  quieter,  and  more  obedient  to 
the  laws  than  any  other  town  in  Switzerland,  and  this  all  good 
citizens  attribute  to  the  gospel.  Is  not  Christianity  the  most 
po^\'elflll  safeguard  of  justice  among  a  people?^  "What  are  cere- 
monies good  for,  unless  it  be  to  sully  the  face  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tians?"* Yes,  there  is  another  method  than  these  vain  observances 
to  bring  simple  people  to  the  knov/ledge  of  the  truth — a  method 
wliich  Christ  and  the  Apostles  followed  in  the  gospel  itself!  Have 
no  dread  of  its  not  being  comprehended  by  the  people  1  ^Vhoever 
believes  comprehends.  The  people  can  believe,  and  therefore  can 
comprehend.  This  is  a  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  not  of 
human  reason.^  For  the  rest,  he  who  does  not  find  forty  days 
sufficient  may,  for  me,  if  he  likes,  fast  every  day  in  the  year !  All 
I  ask  is,  that  nobody  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  that,  for  neglect 
of  the  minutest  observance,  the  Zurichers  be  not  accused  of  separ- 
ating from  the  communion  of  Christians  .  .  ." 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  the  Coadjutor.  "  is'o,"  said  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Brendi,  "  he  did  not  say  it."  But  the  wdiole  senate 
confirmed  the  assertion  of  Zuinglius,  who  continued : 

"  Worthy  citizens,  let  not  this  accusation  move  you !  The 
foundation  of  the  Church  is  that  rock,  that  Christ,  who  gave  Peter 
his  name,  because  he  confessed  hun  faithfully.  In  every  nation 
whosoever  believeth  with  the  heart  in  the  Loixl  Jesus  Christ  is 
saved.    This  is  the  Church  out  of  which  no  man  can  be  saved.* 

■   1  Ob  communcm  fidem,  ob  communem  baptismum,  ob  Christum  vifae  salutisque 
auctorem.    (Zw.  Op.  iii,  11.)  ^  Coepit  murmur  andiri  civium  iiidi<?nantium. 

(Ibid.)  3  Imo  Christianismum  ad  communem  justitiam  scrvandum  esse  po- 

tentissimum.     (Ibid.,  p.  13.)  *  Cercmonias  baud  quicquam  aliiid  agere  quam 

et  Christo  et  ejus  fidelibus  os  oblinere.     (Ibid.)  ^  Quidquid  bic  s'uituv  diviiio 

fit  afflatu,  noil  humano  ratiocino.     (Ibid.;  ^  Extra  illam  uemincm  salvari. 

(Ibid.,  p.  15.) 
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As  to  lis  niinisters  of  Clirist,  to  cxplran  the  gospel  and  follow  it  ia 
the  Avholc  of  oiu'  duty.  Let  those  who  live  by  ceremonies  make  it 
their  business  to  explain  them."  This  was  to  touch  the  sore 
part. 

The  Coadjutor  blushed  and  said  nothing.  The  two  hundred  ad- 
journed, and  afterwards,  the  same  day,  decided  that  the  pope  and 
cardinals  should  be  requested  to  explain  the  controverted  point, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  flesh  should  not  be  eaten  during  Lent. 
This  was  to  leave  matters  on  the  old  footing,  and  answer  the  bis- 
hop in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  time. 

This  struggle  had  advanced  the  work  of  the  Rcfonnation.  Tlie 
champions  of  Home  and  of  the  Reformation  had  been  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community,  and 
the  advantage  had  not  been  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  This  was 
the  first  engagement  in  what  was  to  be  a  long  and  severe  cam- 
paign, and  to  exhibit  many  alternations  of  grief  and  joy.  But  a  first 
victor}^  at  the  outset  gives  courage  to  the  whole  army,  and  fills 
tlie  enemy  with  dismay.  The  Reformation  had  obtained  possession 
of  a  territory  of  which  it  was  not  agahi  to  be  deprived.  If  the  Council 
deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of  caution,  the 
people  loudly  proclaimed  the  defeat  of  Rome.  "  Xever,"  said  they 
\n  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  "  never  will  they  be  able  to 
reassemble  their  beaten  and  scattered  troops."  ^  "  You,"  said 
they  to  Zuinglius,  "  have  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  attacked  these 
false  apostles  and  their  Ananias,  their  whitcd  walls  .  .  .  The  ut- 
most the  satellites  of  antichrist  can  now  do  is  to  gnash  their  teeth 
against  you  I"  Voices  were  heard  fi*om  the  centre  of  Germany 
joyfully  proclaiming  "  the  glory  of  reviving  theology."  - 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  mustered 
their  forces.  If  tliey  were  to  strike  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
for  it  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  then*  blows.  Hoftinan 
laid  before  the  chapter  a  long  accusation  against  the  Reformer. 
"Were  the  curate  even  able,"  said  he,  "to  prove  by  witnesses 
what  sins,  what  irregularities  have  been  committed  by  ecclesiastics 
in  such  a  convent,  such  a  street,  such  a  tavern,  it  would  still  be 
ills  duty  not  to  give  any  names.  Why  does  he  give  out  (it  is  true 
I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  him  myself)  that  he  alone  draws  his 
doctrine  at  the  fountain-head,  and  that  others  search  for  it  only  in 
sinks  and  puddles  V^  Is  it  not  impossible,  seeing  the  diversity  of 
spirits,  for  all  to  preach  the  same  thing?  " 

Zuinglius  defended  himself  at  a  fidl  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  scat- 

1  Ut,  vulgo  jactatum  sit,  nunquam  ultra  coi^ias  sarturos.    (Zw.  Ep.  203.) 
3  Tale  renascentis  Theologiae  decus.     (Letter  of  Urban  Regius.    Ibid.,  i''2').) 
8  Die  anderu  aber  aus  Rinnen  und  Tlutzea.    (Simnil.  SammL  Wirz  1,  p.  -Wi.) 
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tering  the  accusations  of  his  opponent  "  as  a  bull  with  his  horns 
tosses  straw  into  the  air."  ^  The  affair  %yhich  had  appeared  so 
serious  ended  in  laughter  at  the  canon's  expence.  But  Zuingiius 
did  not  stop  here;  on  the  16th  April,  he  published  a  treatise  On  the 
free  use  offood.^ 
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The  Reformer's  immovable  firmness  delighted  the  friends  of 
truth,  and  particularly  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  Germany,  so 
long  deprived  by  the  captivity  of  the  Wartburg,  of  the  mighty 
.apostle  who  had  first  raised  his  head  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
Pastors  and  faithful  people,  noAV  exiled  by  the  inexorable  decree 
which  the  papacy  had  obtained  at  Worms  from  Charles  Y,  found 
.an  asylum  in  Zurich.  iSTesse,  the  professor  of  Frankfort,  whom 
Luther  visited  when  on  his  way  to  Worms,  in  a  letter  to  Zuingiius 
says — "  Oh,  how  I  am  delighted  to  learn  with  what  authority  you 
•preach  Christ.  Speak  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who,  by 
.the  cruelty  of  wicked  bishops,  arc  obliged  to  flee  for  from  our 
■churches  in  sorrow."  ^ 

But  the  adversaries  of  the  Reformation  did  not  confine  tlieir 
■cruel  plots  against  its  friends  to  Germany.  Scarcely  an  hour 
passed  at  Zurich  in  which  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  Zuingiius 
were  not  under  consideration.'*  One  day  he  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  he  immediately  communicated  to  his  two  vicars. 
It  said,  "  Snares  environ  you -on  every  side,  mortal  poison  is  ready 
to  deprive  you  of  life.^  Eat  only  in  your  o^vn  house,  and  of  bread 
baked  by  yom*  own  cook.  The  walls  of  Zurich  contain  men  who 
^rc  plotting  your  ruin.  The  oracle  which  revealed  this  to  me  is 
truer  than  that  of  Delphi.  I  am  on  your  side,  you  will  yet  know 
me."  6 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Zuingiius  received  this  mys- 
terious letter,  at  the  moment  when  Staheli  was  going  to  enter  the 
<church  of  Eau,  a  chaplain  stopped  him  and  said,  "  Make  all  haste 

i  Ut  cornu  vehemens  taurus  aristas.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  'i03.)  =  De  delectu  et  libero 

•ciborum  usu.    (Zw.  Op.  i,  p.  1.)  '  Et  ut  iis,  quiob  malorum  episcoporum  soevi- 

•tiani  a  nobis  subnioventur,  prodesse  vclis.     (Zw.  Ep.  p.  208.)  ■*  Nulla  prnctereat 

hora.  in  qua  non  fierent  .  .  .  consultationes  insidiosissimai.    (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.) 

a'Eratf^a  (px^fiaxx  Xvy^x.    (Zw.  Ep.  li)9.)    Poisoned  draughts  are  ready. 

e  I'a;  Hfii  ;  agnosces  me  poscea.     (Ibid.) 
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aDd  quit  the  house  of  Zuinglius;  a  catastrophe  is  preparing. 
Fanatics  in  despair  of  being  able  to  aiTCst  tlie  Reformation  by -word, 
armed  themselves  with  the  poniard.  When  mighty  revolutions 
are  accomplished  in  society,  assassins  arc  often  throAvn  up  from  tlie 
impure  dregs  of  the  agitated  population.  God  guarded  Zuinglius, 
While  murderers  saAV  their  plots  defeated,  the  legitimate  organs 
of  the  papacy  again  began  to  agitate.  The  bishop  and  his  coun- 
sellors were  determined  to  renew  the  war.  From  every  quarter 
infonnation  to  this  effect  reached  Zuinglius,  who,  leaning  on  the 
divine  promise,  exclaimed  with  noble  confidence,  "  I  fear  them  .  .  . 
as  a  lofty  shore  fears  the  tin-catcning  waves  .  .  .  .  a-w  tZ  e.cwwith 
God,"  added  he.^  On  the  2nd  May,  the  Bishop  of  Constance  pub- 
lished an  order  in  which,  without  naming  either  Zurich  or  Zuing- 
lius, he  complained  of  the  attempts  of  artful  persons  to  renew  tlie 
condemned  doctrines,  and  of  discussions  by  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  in  all  places  on  the  most  solemn  mysteries.  John  Wan- 
ner, the  preacher  of  the  cathedral  of  Constance,  was  the  first  that 
was  attacked.  "  I  would  rather,"  said  he,  "  be  a  Christian  with 
the  hatred  of  many,  than  abandon  Christ  for  the  friendsliip  of  tlie 
world."  ^ 

But  it  was  at  Zurich  that  tlic  grovang  heresy  required  to  be 
crushed.  Faber  and  the  bishop  knew  that  Zuinglius  had  several 
enemies  among  the  canons,  and  they  were  desirous  to  turn  this 
hatred  to  account.  Toward  the  end  of  ^la}^,  a  letter  from  tlie  bis- 
hop arrived  at  Zurich  addressed  to  the  provost  and  his  chapter. 
"Sons  of  the  church,"  said  the  prelate,  "let  them  perish  that  will 
perish,  but  let  no  one  sever  you  from  the  church."  ^  At  the  same 
time  the  bishop  urged  the  canons  to  prevent  the  false  doctrine* 
engendered  by  pernicious  sects  from  being  preached  and  discussed^ 
whether  in  private  or  in  public.  When  this  letter  was  read  in  tlie 
chapter,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Zuinglius,  who,  understanding: 
what  was  meant,  said,  "  I  see  you  think  tliat  this  letter  concerns- 
me;  have  the  goodness  to  put  it  into  my  hand,  and  by  tlie  help  of 
God  I  Avill  answer  it." 

Zuinglius  did  reply  in  his  '•'■  ArcMteUs^''^  a  word  which  signifies 
the  heginning  and  end^  "  for  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  this  first 
answer  will  also  be  the  last."  He  spoke  in  it  in  very  respectful 
terms  of  the  bishop,  and  attributed  all  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
to  some  intriguers.  "  What  then  have  I  done?"  said  he,  "  I  have 
called  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  then-  maladies,  I  have  laboured 
to  bring  them  to  the  true  God  and  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.     With 

1  Qnos  ita  iiietuo  ut  littus  altum  fluctuum  undas  minacium.     (Zw.  Ep.  203.) 

2  Malo  esse  Christianus  cum  multorum  invidia  quam  relinquere  Christum  propter 
mundanorum  amicitiam.  (Ibid.,  200,  22nd  May.)  »  Nemo  vos  lilios  ccclesia.-  d^ 
ecclesia  tollat. 
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tliat  view  I  have  employed  not  captious  exliortatioiis,  but  words 
simple  and  true,  suck  as  tlic  sons  of  Switzerland  can  comprehend.'* 
Then  passing  from  the  defensive  and  becoming  the  assailant,  he- 
finely  adds,  "Julius  Caisar,  feeling  himself  mortally  wounded,  en- 
deavoured to  di-aw  up  the  folds  of  his  robe  that  he  might  fiill  in  a 
becoming  manner.  The  fall  of  your  ceremonies  is  at  hand ;  act  so- 
at  least  that  they  may  fall  decently,  and  that  in  every  place  light 
may  be  quickly  substituted  for  darkness."  ^ 

This  was  all  that  the  bishop  gained  by  his  letter  to  the  chapter 
of  Zurich.  Now,  therefore,  that  friendly  remonstrances  -were 
vain,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  more  decisive  blows.  Faber  and 
Landenberg  turned  in  another  direction — towards  the  Diet,  the 
national  council.^  There  deputies  from  the  bishop  anived  to  stato 
ihat  their  master  had  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  all  the  priests 
of  his  diocese  from  innovating  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  that  his 
authority  being  disregarded  he  nov/  wislicd  the  aid  of  the  heads  of 
tlie  confederation  to  assist  him  in  bringing  the  rebellious  to  obedi-' 
enco,  and  defending  the  true  and  ancient  faith. ^  The  enemies  of  the 
Ileformation  were  in  a  majority  in  this  first  assembly  of  the  nation, 
which  a  short  time  ibefore  had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the- 
preaching  of  all  priests  whose  discourses,  as  it  was  expressed,  pro- 
duced discord  among  the  people.  This  decree  of  the  Diet,  which 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  took  up  the  question  of  the  Reformation, 
\iad  no  result,  but  now  having  determined  on  vigorous  measures, 
this  body  summoned  before  it  Urban  Weiss,  pastor  of  Feilispach-, 
near  Baden,  whom  public  rumour  charged  with  preaching  the  new 
faith  and  rejecting  the  old.  Weiss  Avas  respited  for  some  time  on 
the  intercession  of  several  individuals,  and  on  bail  for  a  hundred 
florins  offered  by  his  parishioners. 

But  the  Diet  had  taken  its  part,  and  having  just  given  proof  of 
it,  the  priests  and  monks  began  every  where  to  resume  courage. 
At  Zurich,  even  after  the  first  decree,  they  had  begun  to  behave 
more  imperiously.  Several  members  of  council  were  in  the  prac- 
tice, morning  and  evening,  of  visiting  the  three  convents,  and  even 
taking  theii'  victuals  there.  The  monks  labom*ed  to  indoctrinate  their 
kind  table  companions,  and  m'ged  them  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
government  in  their  favour.  "  If  Zuinglius  won't  be  silent,"  said 
the}',  "  we  will  cry  louder  still!"  The  Diet  had  taken  part  with 
the  oppressors.  The  council  of  Zurich  knev/'  not  what  to  do.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  it  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  to  preach 
against  the  monks,    "  but  scarcely  was  the  order  resolved  upon^ 

1  In  umbrarutn  locum,  lux  quam  ocissirne  inducatur.     (Zvv.  Op.  iii,  G9.) 
3  Nam  er  ein  arideren  weg  an  die  Hand  ;  schike  seine  Boten  .  .  .  etc.    (Bullingey- 
MS.)  3  Und  den  VVahren  alten  Glauben  crhallten.    (Ibid.) 
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than,"  says  the  chronicle  of  Bullingcr,  "  a  snddcn  noise  was  heard 
^'n  the  council  chamber,  and  made  every  one  look  at  his  neigh- 
bom-."  1  Peace  was  not  re-established.  The  war  waged  from  the 
pulpit  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  The  council  named  a  deputation 
who  called  the  pastors  of  Zurich  and  the  readers  and  preachers  of 
the  convents  to  meet  them  in  the  provost's  house;  after  a  keen 
discussion,  the  burgomaster  enjoined  the  two  parties  not  to  preach 
any  thing  which  might  interrupt  concord.  "  I  cannot  accept  this 
injunction,"  said  Zuiuglius;  "  I  mean  to  preach  the  gospel  freely 
and  unconditionally  in  conformity  to  the  resolution  previously 
adopted.  I  am  bishop  and  pastor  of  Zurich;  it  is  to  me  that  the 
care  of  souls  has  been  entrusted.  It  was  I  that  took  the  oath,  not 
the  monks.  They  ought  to  yield,  not  I.  If  they  preach  lies  I  will 
contradict  them,  and  tl'.at  even  in  the  pulpit  of  then*  OAvn  convent. 
If  I  myself  preach  a  doctrine  contraiy  to  the  Holy  Gospel,  then  I 
nsk  to  be  rebuked,  not  only  by  the  chapter,  but  by  any  citizen  what- 
'Cver,  and  moreover,  to  be  punished  by  the  Council."  ^  "  We,"  said 
the  monks,  "  we  demand  to  be  permitted  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Thomas."  The  committee  of  the  Council  having  deliberated, 
ordered  tliat  Thomas,  Scotus,  and  the  other  doctors,  should  be  let 
iilone,  and  nothing  preached  but  the  Holy  Gospel.  Thus  the  truth 
had  once  more  gained  the  victory.  But  the  wrath  of  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy  increased.  The  Ultra-iMontane  canons  could  not 
conceal  their  anger.  They  impertinently  eyed  Zuinglius  in  the 
chapter,  and  b}'  their  looks  seemed  to  demand  his  life.^ 

Zm'nglius  was  not  deterred  by  their  menaces.  There  was  one 
place  in  Zurich  where,  thanks  to  the  Dominicans,  the  light  had 
not  yet  penetrated;  this  was  the  nunnery  of  OEtenbach.  The 
daughters  of  the  first  fomilies  of  Zurich  there  took  the  veil.  It 
seemed  unjust  that  these  poor  females,  confined  within  the  walls 
■of  their  monastery,  should  alone  be  excluded  from  hearing  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Great  Council  ordered  Zuinglius  to  repah-  to 
it,  and  the  Reformer  having  mounted  a  pulpit  which  had  hitherto 
been  given  up  to  the  Dominicans,  preached  "  on  the  clearness  and 
certainty  of  the  Word  of  God."  2  He  at  a  later  period  published 
this  remarkable  discourse,  which  was  not  without  fruit,  and  irritated 
the  monks  still  more. 

A  circumstance  occurred  to  augment  this  hatred,  and  give  it  a 
place  in  many  other  hearts.  The  Swiss,  headed  by  Stein  and 
'IVinkeMed,  had  just  experienced  a  bloody  defeat  at  Bicoque.  They 
had  rushed  impetuously  on  the  enemy,  but  the  artillery  of  Pescaire 

1  Liess  die  Rathstuben  einen  grossen  KnalL  (BuUinger  MS.)              -  Sondern  von 

clnein  jedem  Hiirgcr  wyssen.    (Ibid.)  '  Oculos  in  ine  procacius  torquent,  ut 

cujus  Ciiput  peti  gaudarent.  (Z\v.  Op,  iii,  '2d.)  *  De  claritate  et  certitudine  Vorbi 
Bel    {Ibid.,i,GG.) 
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and  the  lancers  of  tliat  Freiiiidsbcrg,  whom  Luther  had  met  at  the 
door  of  the  hall  of  AVorms,  had  throAvn  down  both  leaders  and 
colours,  whole  companies  falHng  and  disappearing  at  once.  Win- 
kelried  and  Stein,  Mulinen,  Diesbachs,  Bonstettcns,  Tschudis,  and 
Pfyffers,  Averc  left  on  the  battle-field.  Schwitz,  especially,  had 
been  mown  down.  The  bloody  wrecks  of  this  dreadful  conflict 
had  returned  to  Switzerland,  spreading  mom-ning  at  every  step. 
A  wail  of  giief  had  resounded  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  and  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  llhlne. 

But  none  had  felt  a  deeper  pang  than  Zuinglius.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  an  address  to  Scliwitz  dissuading  its  citizens  from  for- 
eign service.  "Your  ancestors,"  said  he  to  them,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  Swiss  heart,  "  forgot  their  enemies  in  defence  of  tlieli* 
liberties,  but  they  never  put  Christians  to  death  in  order  to  gain 
money.  Tliese  foreign  wars  bring  innumerable  calamities  on  our 
country.  Tiie  scourges  of  God  chastise  our  confederacy,  and  Hel- 
vetic freedom  is  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  between  the  selfish  car- 
esses and  the  mortal  hatred  of  foreign  princes. ^  Zuinglius  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Nicolas  Flue,  and  renewed  the  entreaties  of 
that  man  of  peace.  This  exhortation  having  been  presented  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people  of  Schwitz  had  such  an  effect  that  a  re- 
solution was  passed  to  desist  prospectively  for  tAventy-five  years 
from  capitulation.  But  the  French  party  soon  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  generous  resolution  rescinded,  and  Schwitz  was  thence- 
forth the  canton  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Zuinglius  and  his 
works.  The  very  disasters  which  the  partisans  of  foreign  capitu- 
lation brought  upon  their  country  only  increased  the  hatred  of 
those  men  against  the  bold  minister,  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  his 
country  from  all  this  misfortune  and  all  this  disgrace.  Thus  through- 
out the  confederation  a  party  which  daily  gi*ew  more  and  more  vio- 
lent was  formed  against  Zurich  and  Zuinglius.  The  customs  of  the 
Church  and  the  practices  of  the  recruiters  being  at  once  attacked, 
they  made  common  cause  in  resisting  the  impetus  of  Reform  by 
which  their  existence  was  threatened.  At  the  same  time  external 
enemies  multiplied.  ISTot  merely  the  pope  but  other  foreign  princes 
also  vowed  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Reformation,  because  it 
was  aiming  to  deprive  them  of  those  Helvetic  halberds,  to  which 
their  ambition  and  their  pride  OAved  so  many  triumphs?  But  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  had  still  God  on  its  side  and  the  best  among  the 
people :  this  was  sufficient.  Besides,  individuals  from  different 
countries  exiled  for  then-  faith  were  led  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
to  give  Switzerland  their  aid. 

^  Kin  {^'ottlich  Vermanung  an  die  cersamen,  etc.  eidgnossen  zu  Schwyz.     (Zw.  Op. 
part  ii,  p.  -20Q.) 
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CHAP»  xm, 

"a  P'rench  monk— .He  teaches  in  Switzerland — Dispute  between  the  Monk  an* 
Zuinglius— Discourse  <)f  the  Lender  of  the  Johaiinites — The  Carnival  at  Berne — 
The  Eaters  of  the  Dead— The  Skull  of  St.  Anne— Apponzel— The  Orisons— Mur- 
der and  Adultery — Marriaj;;e  of  Zuinglius. 

On  Saturday  the  12th  July  there  was  seen  entering  the  streets 
of  Zurich  a  monk,  tall,  thin,  stift*,  gaunt,  clad  in  a  grey  cordelier 
frock,  and  mounted  upon  an  ass.  He  had  the  look  of  a  foreigner, 
and  his  bare  feet  almost  touched  the  gi-ound.^  He  arrived  thus  by 
the  road  from  Avigiiou.  He  did  not  know  one  word  of  German,  but 
by  means  of  Latin  succeeded  in  making  himself  understood. 
Francis  Lambert  (this  was  his  name)  asked  for  Zuinglins  and  de- 
livered him  a  letter  from  Berthold  Haller.  ''  Tlie  Franciscan 
father,"  wrote  the  Bernese  curate,  "  who  is  no  less  than  the  apos- 
tolic preacher  of  the  general  convent  of  Avignon,  has,  for  nearly 
live  years,  been  teaching  Christian  truth  :  lie  has  preached  in  Latin 
to  our  priests  at  Geneva,  at  Lausanne  in  presence  of  the  bishop, 
at  Friburg,  and  finally  at  Berne.  His  subjects  were,  the  Church, 
the  priesthood,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  traditions  of  the  Jvo- 
man  bishops,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  religious  orders.  It 
seemed  to  me  wonderful  to  hear  such  things  from  a  cordelier  and  a 
Frenchman — circumstances,  both  of  which,  as  yon  know,  imply  a 
host  of  superstitions."  -  The  Frenchman  himself  related  to  Zuing- 
iius  how  the  writings  of  Luther  having  been  discovered  in  his  ccU, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  of  Avignon  ;  liow  ho 
had  first  preached  the  gospel  at  Geneva,  and  thereafter  at  Laus- 
anne, Zuinglins,  overjoyed,  gave  the  monk  access  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  assigning  him  a  seat  in  the  choir  near  the  higli  altar. 
Lambert  here  delivered  fom- sermons,  iuAvhich  he  forcibly  attacked 
the  eiTors  of  Rome,  but  in  the  fourth  he  defended  the  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  the  Virgin. 

"  Brother,  you  are  in  error,"  ^  immediately  exclaimed  an  ani- 
mated \oice.  It  was  the  voice  of  Zuinglins.  Canons  and  chap- 
lains thrilled  Mith joy  wlien  they  saw  a  quarrel  rising  between  the 
Frenchman  and  the  heretical  curate.  "  He  has  attacked  you," 
said  they  all  to  Lambert :  "  demand  a  public  discussion."     The 

^  .  .  .  Kani  ein  langer,  gerader,  barfiisser  Mdnch  .  .  .  ritte  auf  einer  Eselin.     (Fiis- 
slin  BeytraV'e,  iv,  ;W.)  2  a  tali  Franciscano,  Gallo,  qufe  omnia  mare  supersti- 

tioneni  conflucre  faciunt,  inaudita.    (Zw.  Ep.  207.)  3  Brudcr  da  irrest  du, 

(FUssliji  Beytr.  iv,  p.  40.) 
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man  of  Avignon  did  so,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  July,  the  two  chaplains  met  in  tlio  hall  of  the  canons.  Zuinglius 
■opened  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Greelv  and  Latin  :  he  dis- 
cussed and  lectured  till  two.  Then  the  Frencli  monk,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  raising  them  towards  heaven,  exclaimed,^  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  God,  tha-t  thou  hast  hj  this  illustrious  instrument  given  me 
such  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  truth  !  Henceforth,"  added  he,  turn- 
ing towards  the  assembly,  "  in  all  my  distresses  I  will  involve  God 
only  and  leave  off  ray  beads.  To-moiTOw  I  resume  my  journey. 
I  go  to  Bale  to  see  Erasm.us  of  Eotterdam,  and  thence  to  AVittem- 
berg  to  see  the  monk  IMartin  Luther."  He  accordingly  remounted 
his  ass  and  set  out.  We  will  again  meet  w^ith  him.  He  was  the 
fn-st  exile  from  France,  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  who  appeared 
■in  SAvitzerland  and  Germany — a  modest  fore-runner  of  many 
thousands  of  refugees  and  confessors. 

Myconius  had  no  such  consolation.  On  the  contrary  he  saw  Se- 
bastian Hofmeister,  who  had  come  from  Constance  to  Lucerne,  and 
there  boldly  preached  the  gospel,  obliged  to  quit  the  city.  Then 
Oswald's  grief  increased.  The  moist  climate  of  Lucerac  disagreed 
^vit]l  him.  He  Avas  wasted  by  fever  ;  and  the  physicians  declared 
that  if  he  did  not  change  his  residence  he  w^ould  die.  Writing  to 
Zuinglius,  he  says,  "  There  is  no  place  I  should  like  better  to  be 
than  beside  yourself,  and  no  place  worse  than  at  Lucerne.  Men 
torture,  and  the  climate  consumes  me.  My  disease,  some  say,  is 
the  punishment  of  my  iniquity.  Ah,  it  is  vain  to  speak,  vain  to 
act :  every  thing  is  poison  to  them.  There  is  One  in  heaven  on 
whom  alone  my  hope  depends."  - 

Tills  hope  was  not  vain.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  at  hand.  The  evening  before 
there  was  a  great  solemnity  in  commemoration  of  a  fire  which  in 
1540  had  reduced  tlie  greater  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.  Multi- 
tudes from  the  surrounding  districts  had  flocked  into  Lucci-ne,  and 
several  hundreds  of  priests  were  then  assembled.  Some  distin- 
guished orator  was  usually  employed  to  preach  on  this  great  occa- 
sion. Conrad  Schmid,  commander  of  the  Johannites,  arrived  to 
discharge  the  duty.  An  immense  crowd  thronged  the  church. 
What  was  the  general  astonishment  on  hearing  the  commander 
lay  aside  the  pompous  Latin  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
and  speak  in  good  German,^  so  that  all  could  comprehend  him, 
enforce  with  authority  and  holy  fervour  the  love  of  God  in  sending 
his  Son,  eloquently  prove  that  external  works  cannot  save,  and 

1  DasE  er  beyde  Iliinde  zusatniTieii  liob,     (Fusslin  Bcytr.,  iv,  p.  50.)  2  Qu'cquid 

facio  vencnum  est  illis.    Sed  est  in  quern  omnis  spes  niea  reclinat.     (Zw.  Ep.  152.) 

»  V/olt  er  keine  pracht  tryben  mit  lateiii  schwiitzen,  sondern  gut  teutscb  redea. 
(Uulliiiger  MS.) 
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that  the  promises  of  God  are  traly  the  power  of  the  gospel.  "  God 
forbid,"  said  the  commander  to  his  astonished  audience,  "  that  we 
should  receive  a  chief  so  full  of  lies  as  the  Bishop  of  Home,  and 
reject  Jesus  Christ.^  If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  dispenses  the  bread 
of  the  gospel,  let  us  receive  him  as  pastor,  but  not  as  head  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  dispense  it,  let  ns  not  receive  him  in  any  way  what- 
ever." Oswald  v/as  unable  to  restrain  his  joy.  "  What  a  man  I"" 
exclaimed  he:  "what  a  discourse!  what  majesty!  what  authority ! 
what  overflowing  of  the  Spu'it  of  Clirist!"  The  impression  wils 
general.  To  the  agitation  which  filled  the  town  succeeded  a 
solemn  silence ;  but  all  this  was  transient.  AVlien  nations  shut 
their  ears  against  the  calls  of  God,  these  calls  are  diminislied  from 
day  to  day,  and  soon  cease.     Thus  it  was  at  Lucerne. 

At  Beme,  while  the  truth  was  preached  from  the  pulpit,  the 
papacy  Mas  attacked  at  the  merry-makings  of  tlie  people.  Nicohis 
Manuel,  a  distinguished  layman,  celebrated  for  his  poetical  talents, 
and  advanced  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ir.di.unaut  at  seeing 
his  countrymen  pillaged  by  Samson,  composed  carnival  dramas,  in 
which,  with  the  keen  weapon  of  satire,  he  attacked  the  avarice, 
pride,  and  luxury  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy.  On  tlie  Slirovo 
Tuesday  "  of  the  Lords,"  (the  clergy  were  at  this  time  the  lords, 
and  began  Lent  eight  days  before  the  common  people,)  all  Berne 
was  engrossed  with  a  drama  or  mystery  entitled,  "  The  Eaters  of 
the  Dead,"  which  young  boys  were  going  to  perform  in  the  street 
of  La  Croix.  The  people  flocked  to  it  in  crowds.  In  regard  to 
the  progress  of  art,  these  dramatic  sketches  of  the  begiiming  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  of  some  interest ;  but  we  give  tliem  here 
with  a  very  different  view.  "VVe  would  have  been  better  pleased 
not  to  have  had  to  quote  squibs  of  this  description  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformation,  for  truth  triumphs  by  other  arms.  But  the  In's- 
torian  does  not  make  his  facts.  He  must  give  them  as  he  finds 
them. 

At  length,  to  the  delight  of  the  eager  crowds  assembled  in  the 
street  of  La  Croix,  the  representation  began.  The  pope  is  seen 
clad  in  gorgeous  robes,  and  seated  on  a  throne.  Ai-ound  him 
stand  his  courtiers,  his  body  guards,  and  a  promiscuous  band  of 
priests  of  high  and  low  degree ;  behind  are  nobles,  laymen,  and 
mendicants.  A  funeral  train  shortly  appears  :  it  is  a  rich  farmer 
on  the  way  to  his  last  home.  Two  of  his  relatives  Avalk  slowly 
in  front  of  the  coffin  with  napkins  in  their  hand.  The  train  having 
aiTived  in  front  of  the  pope,  the  bier  is  laid  domi  at  his  feet,  and 
the  drama  begins : 

1  Absit  a  jp-ege  Christiano,  ut  caput  tam  lutuieudum  ct  peccatis  plenum  accertan* 
Christum  abjiciat    (Zw.  Ep.  195.) 
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O  noble  army  of  the  sainted  Lost, 

Take  pity  on  oiu*  doiei'ul  plight ; 
Oui'  cousin,  our  illustrious  boast, 

From  life,  alas,  has  taken  flight. 

Expence  we  grudge  not ;  cheerfully  we'll  pay 

For  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  costly  array  : 

Yea,  one  hundred  ci'owns  we'll  freely  devote 

If  thereby  exemption  may  surely  be  bought 
Fron*  purgatory,  that  dread  scourge, 
"With  which  our  friglitened  souls  they  urge.^ 

The  Sacristan,  bi-eaking  off  from  the  band  surrounding  the  pope,  and- 
running  hastily  to  Curate  Robert  Ever-More — 

Something  to  drink,  Master  Curate,  I  crave  ; 
A  farmer  of  note  now  goes  to  his  grave. 

the  curate. 

One  ! — nay  you  must  tell  me  of  ten  : 
My  thirst  will  ne'er  be  quenched  till  then. 
Life  flourishes  when  moi-tals  dic,- 
For  death  to  me  brings  jollity. 

the  sacristan. 

Ah  I  could  it  shorten  mankind's  breath  ! 
I'd  ring  a  merry  peal  for  death  ! 
No  other  trade  succeeds  so  well 
As  tolling  out  life's  parting  knell. 


TUE  curate. 

But  does  the  bell  of  death  the  portals  draw 
Of  heaven's  wide  gate  ?  I  cannot,  may  not  say ; 
What  boots  it  ?  to  my  house  it  brings 
Both  fish  and  flesh,  and  all  good  things. 

TUE  curate's  XIECE.  ^ 

Tis  well :   I,  too,  anon  will  claim  my  sluire. 
This  day  this  soul  must  pay  to  me  my  fare — 
A  robe,  white,  red,  and  green,  a  flowered  damas, 
A  pretty  kerchief  likewise  for  my  eyes  at  mass. 

1  Ifein  kcsten  soil  uns  dauern  dr.an, 
Wo  wir  Mdnch  und  Priester  mdgen  ha'n, 
V' nd  soUt'es  kosten  hundert  kronen  .... 

(Bern.  MausoL,  iv,  Wirz,  K.  Gesch.,  x,  p.  3S3.) 
"  Je  ir,Mhr,  je  tcsser!  Kamen  doch  noch  Zehn!     (Ibid.)  s  The  German' 

is  Pfaffenmelze — a  term  more  expressive,  but  not  so  becoming. 
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Cardinal  Higii-Pkidk  adorned  with  a  red  hat,  and  close  by  the  poj)c 
If  death  brought  us  no  hcrltAge, 
Would  we  cause  die  in  floxrer  of  age, 
On  battle-plain. 
Such  heaps  of  slain, 
Roused  by  intrigue,  by  envy  fired  ?  ' 
Yes,  Rome  with  Christian  blood  grows  fat ! 
Therefore  I  hoist  this  scarlet  hat. 
To  tell  the  trophies  thus  acquired 

BISHOP  WOLT-BELLY. 

In  papal  rites  I'll  live  and  die, 

And  clothe  me  in  silk  embroidery  ; 

In  foray  or  chacc  I'll  take  my  pleasure, 

And  cat  and  drink  in  ample  raeasui-e  ; 

Had  I  been  priest  in  days  of  yore, 

A  peasant's  dress  I  then  had  wore.^ 
Wo  once  were  shepherds,  but  now  we  reign  kings. 
For  a  shepherd  I'll  pass  'mong  the  lambkins  poor  things  .  .  , 

A  VOICE. 

When  ?     When  shall  this  be  ? 

Disnor. 
When  the  wool  of  the  flock  shall  be  gathered  by  me. 
We  truly  arc  wolves,  yet  we're  shepherds  of  sheep, 
They  must  feed  us,  or  death  is  the  best  they  shall  reap. 
His  Holiness  forbids  to  marry  ; 
This  yoke  the  wisest  ne'er  could  carry — 
But  then  !    when  priests  do  cross  the  score, 
The  scandal  only  swells  my  store, 
And  makes  my  train  extend  the  more. 
Nought  I  refuse,  e'en  farthings  tell, 
A  monied  priest  may  have  a  belle. 
Four  florins  a-ycar  will  wii)e  it  away ; 
Does  an  infant  appear  ? — again  he  must  pay. 
On  two  thousand  florins  I  reckon  each  year, 
Were  they  chaste,  I  should  starve  on  a  pittance  I  fear.' 
Then  hail  to  the  pope ;   on  my  knees  I  adore 
And  swear  in  his  faith  to  live  evermore  ; 
His  church  I'll  defend,  and  till  death  I  avow. 
He  alone  is  the  god  before  whom  I  will  bow. 

THE  POPE. 

The  people  now  at  length  believe 
That  priests  can  all  their  sins  reprieve 

1  Wenn  mir  nicht  war'  mit  Todten  wohl, 
So  lag  nicht  nianchcr  Acker,  voll,  ac, 

(Bern.  Mansol.  iv,  Wirz,  K.  Gesch.  i. 

2  Wenn  es  stiind,  wie  im  Antanj;  dor  Kilchen, 

Ich  triij^e  vielleicht  ;;robes  Tuch  und  Zwilclien.    (Ibid) 
*  The  German  is  very  strong. 

So  bin  Ich  autgut  Dcutsch  ein  llurenwirth,  etc.    (Ibid.) 
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At  pleasui-e — that  to  them  is  given 
Full  power  to  shut  or  open  heaven. 
Preach  loudly,  every  high  decree. 
Of  him,  the  conclave's  majesty. 
Then,  Ave  are  kings,  the  laity  slaves  : 
But  if  the  gospel  standard  waves 
•  We're  lost  ;  for  no  where  does  it  say, 

IMake  sacrifice,  let  priests  have  pay. 
The  gospel  course  for  us  would  be, 
To  live  and  die  in  poverty. 
Instead  of  steeds  to  mark  my  state, 
And  chfiriots  on  my  sons  to  wait, 
A  paltry  ass  must  needs  supply  i 
A  seat  for  sacred  majesty. 
No,  I  cannot  take  such  legacy, 
I'll  thunder  at  such  temerity  ; 
Let  us  but  will — the  world  will  nod, 
And  nations  adore  us  as  God. 
Slighting  their  rights  I  mount  ray  throne. 
And  partition  the  world  among  my  own  ; 
Vile  laity  must  keep  far  aloof, 
Nor  dare  to  enter  our  blest  roof, 
To  touch  our  tribute,  or  our  gold. 
ITo]}'  water  e'en  let  them  hold. 

We  will  not  continue  this  literal  translation  of  IManiiel's  drama. 
The  agony  of  the  clergy  on  learning  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers, 
and  their  rage  against  those  who  threaten  to  interfere  with  their 
in*egularities,  are  painted  in  lively  colours.  The  dissolute  manners 
of  which  this  piece  gave  so  vivid  a  representation  were  too 
common  not  to  strike  the  spectator  with  the  truth  of  the  picture. 
The  people  were  excited.  Many  jibes  were  heard  as  they  retii-ed 
from  the  play  in  the  street  of  La  Croix  ;  but  some  who  took  the 
matter  more  seriously,  spoke  of  Christian  liberty  and  papal  des- 
potism, and  contrasted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  with  the 
pomp  of  Rome.  The  contempt  of  the  people  was  soon  displayed 
in  the  public  streets.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  the  indulgences  were 
promenaded  through  the  town  amid  satirical  songs.  In  Berne, 
and  throughout  Switzerland  a  severe  blow  had  been  given  to  the 
ancient  edifice  of  the  papacy. 

Sometime  after  this  representation,  another  comedy  was  acted 
at  Berae,  but  there  was  no  fiction  in  it.  The  clergy,  council,  and 
coq^oration  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  Upper  Gate,  waiting  for 
the  skull  of  St.  Anne,  which  the  famous  knight,  Albert  of  Stein, 
had  gone  to  fetch  from  Lyons.     At  length  Stein  appeared,  holding 

'  Wir  mochten  fast  kaum  Eselein  ha'n.    (Bern  Mausol.  iv,  Wirz,  K.  Gesch.  i,  383.) 
2  / 
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tlie  holy  relic  Avrapt  in  a  covering  of  silk.  As  it  passed,  the- 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  knelt  do^vn  before  it.  This  precious  skull,  the 
skull  of  the  Vh-gin's  mother,  is  carried  in  procession  to  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  and,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  enters  the  church, 
where  it  is  placed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  altar  consecrated  ta 
it,  behind  a  splendid  gi-ating.  But  amid  all  this  joy,  a  letter  ar- 
rives from  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Lyon,  where  the  relics  of 
the  saint  were  deposited,  intimating  that  what  the  monks  had  sold 
to  the  knight  was  a  profane  bone  taken  at  random  from  the  bury- 
ing ground.  The  trick  thus  played  off  on  the  illustrious  city  of 
Berne  filled  its  citizens  with  deep  indignation. 

The  Keformation  was  maldng  progress  in  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. In  1521,  Walter  Klarer,  a  young  man  of  Appcnzel,  returned 
to  his  native  canton  from  tlie  university  of  Paris.  Luther's  wi"it- 
ings  fell  into  his  hands,  and,  in  1522,  he  preached  the  evangelical 
doctrine  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  convert.  An  innkeeper, 
named  Kausberg,  a  wealthy  and  pious  man,  and  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Appcnzel,  opened  his  house  to  all  the  fi-iends  of  truth. 
Bartholomew  Berweger,  a  famous  captain,  who  had  fought  for  Ju- 
lius n  and  for  Leo  X,  having  at  this  time  returned  from  Rome, 
began  forthwith  to  persecute  the  evangelical  ministers.  One  day, 
however,  remembering  how  much  vice  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  he 
began  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  attend  the  sermons  of  the  new 
preachers;  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  embraced  the  gospel. 
Seeing  that  the  crowds  could  not  be  contained  in  the  chm-ches,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  preach  in  the  fields  and  the  public 
squares,  and,  notwithstanding  of  keen  opposition,  the  hills,  mea- 
dows, and  mountains  of  Appenzel,  thenceforward  often  echoed 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  reformed  doctrine,  ascending  the  Rhine,  made  its  way  as- 
far  as  ancient  RluTtia.  One  day,  a  stranger  from  Zurich  crossed 
the  river,  and  waited  on  the  saddler  of  Flasch,  the  frontier  village 
of  the  Grisons.  Christian  Anhorn,  the  saddler,  listened  in  aston- 
ishment to  the  language  of  his  visitor.  "  Preach,"  said  the  whole- 
village  to  the  stranger,  who  was  called  James  Burkli.  He  accord- 
ingly took  his  station  in  front  of  the  altar,  A  number  of  persons 
arrived,  with  Anhom  at  their  head,  and  stood  round  to  defend  him 
from  a  sudden  attack  while  he  preached  the  gospel.  The  rumour 
of  this  preaching  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and,  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, an  immense  crowd  assembled.  Shortly  after,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  district  desired  to  have  the  Lord's- 
Supper  dispensed  to  them  according  to  its  orighial  iustitutioiv 
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But  one  day  the  tocsin  suddenly  sounded  in  jNIayenficId  ;  the  peo- 
ple ran  in  alarai ;  and  the  priests,  after  pointing  out  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Church,  hastened  at  the  head  of  the  fanatical 
population  to  Flasch.  Anhorn,  who  was  working  in  the  field,  as- 
tonished at  hearing  the  sound  of  bells  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  has- 
tened home  and  concealed  Burkli  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in  his  cellar. 
The  house  was  by  this  time  surrounded ;  the  door  was  forced  open, 
and  the  heretical  preacher  everj'whcre  searched  for  in  vain.  At 
length  the  persecutors  withdrew. ^ 

The  '\Vord  of  God  spread  over  the  extent  of  the  ten  jurisdictions. 
The  curate  of  Mayenfield,  on  returning  from  Home,  to  which  he 
had  fled  infuriated  at  the  success  of  the  gospel,  exclaimed,  "Rome 
has  made  me  evangelical,"  and  became  a  zealous  reformer.  The 
Reformation  soon  extended  to  the  league  of  "  the  House  of  God." 
*'  Oh!"  exclaimed  Salandronins  to  Vadian,  "  if  you  but  savr  hoAv 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Rhtetia  cast  far  from  them  the 
yoke  of  the  Babylonish  ca])tivity !  " 

Shocking  disorders  hastened  the  day  when  Zurich  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  were  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  A  married  school- 
master wishing  to  become  a  priest,  obtained  his  wife's  consent,  and 
they  separated.  The  new  curate  was  imable  to  keep  his  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, but  not  to  outrage  his  wife's  feelings  quitted  the  place  where 
she  lived,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  diocese  of  Con- 
stance, formed  a  licentious  connection.  His  wife  hastened  to  the 
place.  The  poor  priest  took  compassion  on  her,  and  dismi3.vhig 
the  person  Avho  had  nsuii^ed  her  rights,  took  back  his  lawful  spouse. 
The  procuratoi'-fiscal  forthwith  drew  up  a  charge  against  him  :  the 
vicar-general  began  to  move ;  the  council  of  the  consistory  deliber- 
ated .  .  .  and  the  curate  was  ordered  to  abandon  his  wife  or  his 
benefice.  The  jioor  wife  left  the  house  weeping  bitterly,  and  her 
rival  returned  in  triumph.  The  Church  declared  itself  satisfied, 
and  thencefC'iili  let  the  adulterous  priest  alone.- 

Shoitly  after  a  curate  of  Lucerne  eloped  with  a  manied  woman, 
and  lived  with  her.  The  husband  went  to  Lucerne  and  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  the  priest's  absence  brought  away  his  wife.  AYhilc  re- 
turning they  were  met  by  the  seducer,  who  immediately  attacked 
the  injured  husband,  and  gave  him  a  wound  of  which  he  died.^ 
All  good  men  felt  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  divine  law, 
uhich  declares  marriage  honorable  in  all.^  The  evangelical  minis- 
ters had  taught  that  the  law  of  celibacy  was  of  merely  human  ori- 
gin, imposed  by  Roman  pontiffs  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of 

1  Anhorn,  Wi.Hlci-geburt,  d'jr  Ev.Kirchen  in  den  3  Biindton,  Chur,  ICSO.  Wirz,  i,  457. 

-  Simml.  Snniml.  vi.— Wirz,  K.  Gcsch.  i.  275.  3  Hinc  cum  scorto  redeuntem 

in  itinere  deprchciidit,  adgreditur,  letliiferoqne  vulnere  casdit  et  tandem  raoritur. 
(Zw.  ?]p.  p.  206.)  *  Hebrews,  xiii,  4. 
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God,  which,  when  describing  a  true  bishop,  represents  him  as  a- 
husband  and  father.  (1  Tim.  iii,  2  and  4.)  They  saw  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  all  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church 
none  had  caused  more  numerous  vices  and  scandals.  They  con- 
sidered it  not  only  as  a  thing  la^^'ful  but  as  a  duty  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  withdi-aw  from  its  authority.  Several  of  them  at  this  time 
returned  to  tho  ancient  practice  of  apostolic  times.  Xylotect  was 
maiTied.  Zuinglius  also  manied  at  this  period.  No  lady  was 
more  respected  in  Zurich  than  Anna  Reinhard,  widow  of  INIeyer 
of  Knonau,  the  mother  of  Gerold.  From  the  amval  of  Zuinglius  she 
had  been  one  of  his  most  attentive  hearers  :  she  lived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  observed  her  piety,  modesty,  and  fondness  for 
her  children.  Young  Gerold,  who  had  become  as  it  were  his 
adopted  son,  brought  him  into  closer  connection  with  his  mother. 
The  trials  already  endured  by  this  Christian  woman,  who  was  one  day 
to  be  the  most  cnielly  tried  of  all  the  women  whose  histoiy  is  on 
record,  had  given  her  a  gi'avity  which  made  her  evangelical  virtues 
still  more  prominent.^  She  was  now  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  her  o^\^l  fortune  amounted  only  to  four  hundi-ed  florins. 
It  was  on  her  that  Zuinglius,  on  looking  out  for  a  companion  for  life, 
turned  his  eye.  He  felt  how  sacred  and  intimate  the  conjugal 
union  is.  He  termed  it  "  a  most  holy  alliance."  ^  "As  Christ," 
said  he,  "  died  for  his  people,  and  gave  himself  to  them  entu*ely, 
so  ought  husband  and  wife  to  do  and  suffer  eveiy  thing  for  each 
other."  But  Zuinglius,  when  he  took  Anna  Rcinhard  to  wife,  did 
not  immediately  publish  his  mamage.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  cul- 
pable weakness  in  a  man  otheryNisc  so  resolute.  The  light  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  acquired  on  the  subject  of  celibacy  was  not 
generally  diffused.  The  weak  might  have  been  offended.  He 
feared  that  his  usefulness  in  the  Church  might  be  paralysed  if  his 
maiTiage  were  made  public.^  He  sacrificed  part  of  his  happiness 
to  these  fears — fears  to  which,  though  respectable  perhaps,  he 
should  have  been  superior.  * 

^  Anna  Reinhard,  von  Gerold  Meyer  von  Knonau,  p.  25.  ^Ein  hochheiliges 

Bundniss.     (Ibid.)  -  Qui  veritus  sis,  te  marito  non  tarn  feliciter  usurum 

Chx-istum  in  negotio  verbi  sui.     (Z\v.  Ep.  pi  335.)    Who  feared  that  Christ  •would  not 
use  you  as  a  husband  so  advanta<;eously  in  the  ministry  of  his  Word. 

*  nioRraphcrs,  most  respectable  historians,  and  all  the  authors  who  have 
copied  them.  i)lace  Zuinglius' marriage  two  years  later,  viz.,  in  April  1524.  Without 
going  at  lengtli  into  the  reasons  which  satisfy  me  that  this  is  a  mibtalce.  I  will  merely 
indicate  the  most  decisive  proofs.  A  letter  from  Zuinglius'  friend  Myconius,  22nd 
July,  1522,  says,  "  Vale  cum  uxore  quam  felicissime."  ''All  happiness  to  you  and  your 
wife,"  Anotlier  Hitter  from  t!.u  same  friend,  written  towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
has  tlie  words,  "  ]  aJe  cum  vxorc."  The  contents  of  tlie  letters  prove  that  they  are 
correctly  dated,  liui  what  is  still  stronger  is,  a  letter  of  Bucer.  from  Strasburg,  at 
the  time  when  the  marriage  was  made  public,  14th  April,  1524,  (the  date  of  the 
year  is  wanting,  but  it  is  clearly  1524.)  This  letter  contains  several  passages  which 
show  that  Zuinglius  had  been  for  some  time  married.  In  addition  to  the  one 
given  in  the  previous  note,  wc  quote  the  following :— ."  Professujii  palam  te  maritum 
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How  Tnath  triumphs— Society  at  Einsidlen— Request  to  tlie  L'ishops— to  the  Con- 
federates— The  Men  of  Einsidlen  separate — A  Scene  in  a  Convent — A  Dinner  by 
:Myconius— The  Strength  of  the  Reformers— Effect  of  the  Petitions  to  Lucerne— 
The  Council  of  the  Diet— Haller  at  the  Town-IIouse—Frihurg— Destitution  of 
Oswald— Zuinglius  comforts  him— Oswald  quits  Lucerne — First  severity  of  the 
Diet — Consternation  of  the  Brothers  of  Zuinglius — His  Resolution — The  Future 
— The  Prayer  of  Zuinglius. 

Mcan\vhile  still  higher  interests  occupied  the  friends  of  truth. 
The  Diet,  as  we  have  seen,  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Kefor- 
mation,  had  ordered  the  evangelical  preachers  to  desist  from 
preaching  the  doctrines  which  troubled  the  people.  Zuinglius  felt 
that  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived,  and  with  the  energy  which 
characterised  him,  called  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
the  friends  of  the  gospel,  at  Einsidlen.  The  strength  of  Christians 
is  neither  in  carnal  weapons,  nor  the  flames  of  martyi'dom — it  is  in 
a  simple  but  unanimous  and  intrepid  profession  of  these  great 
truths  to  which  the  world  must  one  day  be  subjugated.  In  par- 
ticular, God  calls  upon  those  who  sei-ve  him  to  hold  these  heavenl;^ 
doctrines  prominently  forth  in  presence  of  the  whole  people  with- 
out being  dismayed  by  the  clamour  of  adversaries.  Those  truths  are 
able  of  themselves  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  as  of  old  with 
the  ark  of  God,  idols  cannot  stand  in  their  presence.  The  time 
had  come  when  God  willed  that  the  gi'cat  doctrine  of  salvation 
should  be  confessed  in  Switzerland.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
gospel  standard  should  be  planted  on  some  eminence.  Providence 
was  going  to  draw  humble  but  intrepid  men  out  of  unknown 
retreats  that  they  might  bear  a  striking  testimony  in  presence  of 
the  nation. 

legi.  Unum  hoc  desiderabam  in  te."  I  read  that  you  openly  professed  to  bo  a  hus- 
band. This  was  the  only  thing  in  you  I  regretted  the  want  of.  "  Quio  multum  facilius 
quam  connubii  tui  confessionem  Antichristus  posset  ferre."  These  things  Antichrist 
could  bear  more  easily  than  the  confession  of  your  marriage. —  Ayu/^ov  ab  eo,  quod 
cum  fratribus  ....  episcopo  Constantiensi  congressus  es,  nullus  credidi."  That  you 
were  unmarried  I  did  not  believe  from  your  disputes  with  the  friars  ...  the  Bishop 

of  Constance.    "  Qua  ratione  id  tarn  dlu  celares non  dubitarim,  rationibus  hue 

adductum,  quae  apud  virum  evangelicum  non  queant  omnino  rcpudiari "...  etc.  On 
what  account  you  concealed  it  sc  long  ...  I  doubt  not  you  were  influenced  by  reasons 
which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  rejected  by  a  Christian  man.  (Zw.  Ep.p.  335.)  In 
1521,  then,  Zuinglius  did  not  marry,  but  publish  his  marriage  contracted  two  years 
before.  The  learned  editors  of  the  letters  of  Zuinglius  ask,  "Num  forte  jam  Zuin- 
glius Annam  Reinhardam,  clandestino  in  matrimonio  habebat  ?  "  May  not  Zuinglius 
have  already  been  secretly  married  to  Aima  Reinhard  ?  p.  210.  This  seems  to  me 
not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  a  well  ascertained  historical  fact. 
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Towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July,  1522,  pious 
ministers  were  seen  proceeding  in  all  directions  towards  the  cele- 
brated chapel  of  Eiusidlen  on  a  new  pilgiimage.^  From  Art,  in 
the  canton  of  Schwitz,  came  its  curate,  Balthasar  Traschel ;  from 
Weiningen  near  Baden,  curate  Staheli ;  from  Zug,  Werner  Stoiner ; 
from  Lucerne,  canon  Kilchmejer;  from  Uster,  cm-ate  Pfister;  from 
Hongg,  near  Zurich,  cm-ate  Stumpff;  from  Zurich  itself,  canon 
Fabricius,  chaplain  Schmid,  the  preacher  of  the  hospital,  Gros- 
mann,  and  Zuinglius.  Leo  Juda,  curate  of  Einsidlcn,  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  all  these  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ancient 
abbey.  Since  the  time  when  Zuinglius  took  up  his  residence  in  it, 
this  place  had  been  a  citadel  of  trath,  and  a  hotel  of  the  just.^ 
In  like  manner  had  thirty-three  bold  patriots,  resolved  to  break 
the  yoke  of  Austria,  met  two  hundred  years  before  in  the  solitai-y 
plain  of  Grutli.  The  object  of  the  meeting  at  Einsidlcn  was  to 
break  the  yoke  of  human  authority  in  the  things  of  God.  Zuin- 
glius proposed  to  his  friends  to  present  earnest  addresses  to  the 
cantons,  and  to  the  bishop,  prating  for  the  free  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  celi- 
bacy, the  som-ce  of  so  many  irregularities.  The  proposal  was 
unanimously  adopted.'  Ulric  had  himself  prepared  the  addi-esses. 
That  to  the  bishop  was  first  read.  It  was  dated  2nd  July,  1522, 
and  signed  by  all  the  evangelists  we  have  mentioned.  The 
preachers  of  the  truth  in  Switzerland  were  united  in  cordial  affec- 
tion. Many  others  besides  sympathised  with  tlic  party  at  Einsidlcn : 
such  were  Hallcr,  IMyconius,  Hedio,  Capito,  (Ecolarapadius,  Sebas- 
tian Meyer,  Iloffmcister,  and  Wanner.  This  harmony  is  one  of 
the  finest  traits  in  the  Swiss  Reformation.  These  excellent  persons 
always  acted  as  one  man,  and  remained  friends  till  death. 

The  men  of  Einsidlcn  were  aware  that  it  was  only  by  the  power 
of  faith  that  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  divided  by  foreign 
erlistments,  could  become  one  body.  But  their  views  were  carried 
higner.  "The  celestial  doctrine,"  said  they  to  their  ecclesiastical 
head,  in  the  address  of  2nd  July,  "  that  truth  which  God  the 
Creator  has  manifested  by  his  Son  to  the  human  race  now  plunged 
in  evil,  has  been  long  veiled  from  our  eyes  by  the  ignorance,  not  to 
say  the  malice  of  certain  men.  But  God  Almighty  has  resolved  to 
re-establish  it  in  its  primitive  condition.  Join  yourself  to  those 
who  demand  that  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  retm-n  to  their  head, 
wno  is  Christ.*     For  our  part  we  have  resolved  to  promulgate  his 

1  Thaten  s<ich  nusanimen  etliche  priester.    (BuUinger  MS.)  ^  Zii  Einsidlcn 

hatten  sie  alle  SicherheJt  daliin  7.u  gehen  und  dort  «ii  uohnen  .  (J.  J.  Ilottiiifrcr,  Ilelv. 
Jv.  Gescli.,  ill,  86.)  3  Und  wurden  eins  an  den  Bischoff  zu  Coiistantz  und  gmein 

iJidtgnossen  ein  Supplication  zu  Ktellen.    (Hullinger  MS.) 

♦  Et  universa  Christianoruio  multitudo  ad  caput  suum  quod  Chnstus  est  redeau 
(Supplicatio  quorundam  apud  Ilelvetios  Evangelistarum.    Zw.  Op.  iii,  18.) 
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gospel  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  at  same  time  with  such 
wisdom  that  none  can  complain.^  Favom-  this  enterprise  ;  aston- 
ishing, perhaps,  but  not  rash.  Be  like  Moses  on  the  march  at  the 
i-head  of  the  people  coming  out  of  Eg^q^t,  and  overthrow  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  the  triumphant  progress  of  trath." 

After  this  warm  appeal,  the  evangelists  met  at  Einsidlen  came  to 
-celibacy.  Zuinglius  had  no  longer  any  demand  to  make  on  this 
head  for  himself,  having  already  one  answering  the  description 
given  by  Paul  of  what  a  minister's  wife  ought  to  be,  grave^  sober, 
faithful  in  all  tilings.  (1  Tim.  iii,  2.)  But  he  thought  of  his  brethren, 
whose  consciences  were  not  yet  like  his,  emancipated  from  human 
ordinances.  He  sighed  moreover  for  the  time  when  all  the  servants 
of  God  might  live  openly  and  without  fear  in  the  bosom  of  their 
o^vn  family,  keeping  their  children^  says  the  apostle,  in  subjection^  with 
all  gravity  (1  Tim.  iii,  4.)  "  You  are  not  ignorant,"  said  the  men 
of  Einsidlen,  that  hitherto  chastity  has  been  deplorably  violated  by 
the  priests.  When  on  the  consecration  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
he  who  speaks  for  all  is  asked,  '  Are  those  whom  you  present 
righteous  ?  He  answers — -^hey  are  righteous.  Are  they  learned? 
They  are  learned.  But  when  he  is  asked — Are  they  chaste  ?  he 
answers  :  As  far  as  human  weakness  permits. ^  Everything  in  the 
New  Testament  condemns  licentiousness :  every  thing  in  it  sanc- 
tions marriage."  Then  follows  the  quotation  of  a  great  number  of 
passages.  "  Wherefore,"  they  continued,  "  we  implore  you  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  by  the  liberty  which  he  has  pm-chased  for  us,  by  the 
misery  of  so  many  weak  and  wavering  souls,  by  the  wounds  of  so 
many  ulcerated  consciences,  by  every  thing  human  and  divine ; 
....  allow  that  Avhicli  was  rashly  done  to  be  wisely  repealed, 
lest  the  majestic  edifice  of  the  Chm-ch  fall  with  fearful  uproar, 
and  drag  boundless  ruin  after  it.^  See  ^vith  what  storms  the 
world  is  threatened.  If  wisdom  interpose  not  it  is  all  over  with 
the  priesthood." 

The  petition  to  the  Confederation  was  of  greater  length.  The 
band  of  Einsid)en,  addressing  the  Confederates,  thus  conclude: 
"*'  Honoured  Sirs, — we  are  all  Swiss,  and  you  arc  our  fatliers. 
There  are  some  among  us  who  have  sho^vii  themselves  faith- 
ful in  combat,  in  plague,  and  other  calamities.*  It  is  in  the 
name  of  true  chastity  that  we  speak  to  you.  Who  knows  not 
that  we  could  satisfy  sensual  appetite  far  better  by  not  sub- 

1  Evangelium  irremisso  tenoi'e  promulgare  statuinius  ....    (Ibid.) 
3  Suntne  casti?  reddidit:  Quateniis  humana  imbecillitas  permittit.     (Ibid.,  iii,  18.) 
3  Ne  quando  moles  ista  nou  ex  patris  coelestis  sententia  constructa,  cum  fragoro 
■lorige  perniciosiore  coiTuat.   (Ibid.,  24.)    Lest  one  day  that  edifice,  not  built  according 
to  tlie  view  of  tlie  heavenly  parent,  fall  with  a  much  more  dreadful  crash. 

"♦  Arnica  et  jiiu  jjaraenesis  ad  communcm  Ilelvctioruni  civitatcm  scripta,  no  evan- 
gelific  doctrinal  cursum  impediant,  etc.     (Zw.  (Jp.  i,  39.) 
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mitting  to  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  union?  But  it  is  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scandals  which  afflict  the  church  of  Chiist.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  pontiff  would  oppress  us,  fear  nothing, 
brave  heroes !  The  authority  of  the  "Word  of  God,  the  rights  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  the  sovereign  power  of  gi'ace,  guard  around 
us.^  We  have  the  same  country,  we  have  the  same  faith,  we  arc 
Swiss,  and  the  valour  of  our  illustrious  ancestors  always  manifested 
its  power  by  an  indomitable  defence  of  those  oppressed  by  injustice." 

Thus  in  Einsidlen  itself,  in  this  old  rampart  of  superstition,  which 
is  still,  in  our  day,  one  of  the  most  famous  sanctuaries  of  lloma» 
superstition,  Zuinglius  and  his  Mends  boldly  raised  tlie  stan- 
dard of  truth  and  freedom.  They  appealed  to  the  heads  of  the 
State  and  the  Church.  They  fixed  their  thesis,  like  Luther,  both  on 
the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace  and  on  that  of  the  national  council. 
The  fi-icnds  met  at  Einsidlen  parted  calm,  joyful,  fiill  of  hope  in  that 
God  to  whom  they  had  committed  their  cause.  Some  passing 
near  the  battle-field  of  ]\Iorgarten,  others  over  the  chain  of  the 
Albis,  and  others  again  by  diff'erent  valleys  01*  mountains,  all  i-e- 
turned  to  then*  posts.  "  There  Avas  truly  something  gi-and  in  these 
times,"  2  says  Henry  Bullinger,  "  in  men  thus  daring  to  put 
themselves  fonvard,  rallying  around  the  gospel,  and  exposing 
themselves  to  all  dangers.  But  God  defended  them  so,  that  no- 
evil  reached  them  :  for  God  preserves  his  people  at  all  times."  It 
was  indeed  something  gi-and,  it  was  a  gi-eat  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  religious  revival 
in  Switzerland.  A  holy  confederation  was  fomied  at  Einsidlen. 
Humble  and  com-ageous  men  had  seized  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  shield  of  faith.  The  gauntlet 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  challenge  given,  not  by  a  single  man, 
but  by  men  of  different  cantons,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  It 
only  remained  to  await  the  battle. 

Everything  announced  that  it  was  to  be  fierce.  Five  days  after 
C7th  July),  the  magistracy  of  Zurich,  wishing  to  give  some  satis- 
faction to  the  Roman  party,  summoned  before  them  Com*ad  Gre- 
bel  and  Claus  Hottinger,  two  of  those  extreme  men  who  seemed 
desirous  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  wise  Reformation.  "  We 
forbid  you,"  said  Burgomaster  Roust,  "  to  speak  against  the 
monks  or  on  controverted  points."  At  these  words,  a  loud  noise  was 
heard  in  the  chamber,  says  an  ancient  chronicle.  God  was  so- 
manifestly  in  favour  of  the  work,  that  people  were  ever^-^vhere 
anticipating  signs  of  his  intei-position.   All  present  looked  around  in 

1  Divini  enim  verbi  mictoritatem,  libcrtatis  Christianre  et  divinie  gratiae  pransidium- 
nobis  adcsse  conspicietis.    (Zw.  Op.  i,  63.)  2  Es  wass  zwahren  gros  xu  denen- 

Zjten.    (BuUinger  MS.) 
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astouislimeiit,  without  bein*^  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
mysterious  circumstance.^ 

But  inclignation  was  carried  to  its  greatest  heigiit  in  convents. 
Every  meeting  iield  in  them,  whether  for  discipline  or  festivity, 
witnessed  some  new  attaclv.  One  day,  when  a  gi'eat  festival  As'as 
celebrated  in  the  convent  of  Fraubrunn,  the  wine  having  got  into 
the  heads  of  the  guests,  they  began  to  shoot  the  most  envenomed 
arrows  at  the  gospel.^  What  especially  excited  the  rage  of  tlieso 
priests  and  monks  was  the  evangelical  doctrine — that  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  Church  there  ouglit  to  be  no  sacerdotal  caste  above  believers. 
Only  one  friend  of  the  Reformation,  a  simple  layman,  Macrin, 
schoolmaster  at  Solcure,,  was  present.  He  at  first  shunned  the 
contest  by  changing  his  seat  to  another  table.  But  at  last,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  furious  invectives  of  the  guests,  he  stood 
up  boldly,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  all  true  Christians  are  priests,  and 
offer  sacrifice  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  '  Yoit  are  a 
royal  priesthood.'' "  At. these  words,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  baw- 
lers,  tlie  dean  of  BurgdorfF,  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  stentorian 
voice,  uttered  a  loud  laugh.  "  You  little  Greeks  and  school  rats ! 
You  a  royal  priesthood!  ...  Beautiful  priesthood!  .  .  .  Mendi- 
cant Idngs  !  .  .  .  priests  without  prebends  and  benefices ! "  ^  And 
Instantly  aU  the  priests  and  monks  fell  with  one  accord  on  the  im- 
pudent laic. 

But  it  was  in  Lucerne  that  the  bold  step  of  the  men  of  Einsidlen 
was  to  produce  the  strongest  sensation.  The  Diet  had  met  in  this 
town,  and  complaints  amved  from  all  quarters  against  the  rash 
preachers  who  were  preventing  Helvetia  from  quietly  selling  the 
blood  of  her  sons  to  the  stranger.  On  the  22nd  July,  as  Oswald 
Myconius  was  entertaining  canon  Kilchmeyer,  and  several  other 
friends  of  the  gospel,  at  dinner,  a  boy,  sent  by  Zuingiius,  knocked 
at  the  door.*  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  two  famous  petitions 
from  Einsidlen,  and  of  a  letter  from  Zuingiius,  which  requested 
Oswald  to  circulate  them  in  Lucerne.  "  My  advice  is,  that  the 
thing  be  done  quietly,  by  degrees,  rather  than  all  at  once ;  but, 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  forsake  everything, 
even  wife. " 

Thus  the  crisis  approached  in  Lucerne :  the  shell  had  fallen,  and 
could  not  but  burst.  The  guests  read  the  petitions.  ''May  God 
bless  this  beginning,"^  said  Oswald,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and 
then  added,  "  This  prayer  must,  from  this  moment,  be  the  constant 

1  Da  Hess  die  Stube  einen  grossen  Knall.     (Fnsslin  Beytr.  iv,  S9.)  -  Cuiu 

invalescente  Baccho,  disputationes,  imo  vcrius  ju'r;jia  .. .  (Zw.  Ep.  i,  230.)  With  the 
progrei5S  of  the  wine  disputes,  nay,  rather  brawls,  began.  3  Estote  ergo 

GrfECuli  ac  Donatistae  regale  sacerdotium.    (Ibid.,  p.  i.'30.)  *  Venit  puer,  quam 

misisti,  inter  prandenduni.  •.  .  .  .  (Ibid,,  p.  200,)  c  Deus  ccepta  fortunetf 

(Ibid.,  p.  210.) 
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ocCTpation  of  our  hearts."  The  petitions  were  forthwith  circulated, 
perhaps  with  more  ardour  than  Zuinglius  had  requested.  But  the 
moment  was  singular.  Eleven  individuals,  the  flower  of  the  clergy, 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  breach  :  it  was  necessary  to  enlighten 
men's  minds,  to  fix  the  irresolute,  and  gain  over  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Diet. 

Oswald,  in  the  midst  of  this  labom*,  did  not  forget  his  friend. 
The  young  messenger  had  told  him  of  the  attacks  which  Zuinglius 
had  to  endure  from  tlie  monks  at  Zurich.  Writing  him  the  same 
•day,  he  says,  "The  truth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invincible.  Aimed 
with  the  shield  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  you  have  remained  conqueror, 
not  in  one  combat  only,  nor  in  two,  but  in  three,  and  the  fourth  is 

now  commencing Seize  those  powerful  weapons  which  are 

harder  tlian  diamond  !  Christ,  in  order  to  protect  his  people,  has 
need  only  of  his  Word.  Yom-  struggles  give  indomitable  com'age 
to  all  Avho  have  devoted  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

At  Lucerne,  the  petitions  did  not  produce  the  result  anticipated. 
Some  pious  men  approved  of  them,  but  these  were  few  in  number. 
Several,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves,  were  unwilling  either 
to  praise  or  blame.^  "These  folks,"  said  others,  "will  never 
bring  this  afi'ah*  to  a  good  end!"  All  the  priests  murmured, 
gnimbled,  and  muttered  between  their  teeth.  As  to  the  people, 
they  were  loud  against  tlic  gospel.  A  rage  for  war  was  awakened 
in  Lucerne  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  Bicoque,  and  engrossed  all 
thoughts.3  Oswald,  who  was  an  attentive  obsen'er  of  these  dif- 
ferent impressions,  felt  his  courage  shaken.  The  evangelical  fu- 
ture which  he  had  anticipated  for  Lucerne  and  Switzerland  seemed 
to  vanish.  "  Our  people,"  said  he,  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  "  are 
blind  to  the  things  of  heaven.  In  regard  to  the  glory  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  Swiss."  ^ 

Wrath  prevailed,  especially  in  the  Council  and  the  Diet.  The 
pope,  France,  England,  and  the  empire,  all  around  Switzerland, 
was  in  agitation  after  the  defeat  of  Bicoque,  and  the  evacuation  of 
Lombardy  by  tlie  French  under  Lautrec.  Were  not  political  in- 
terests at  that  moment  complicated  enough  before  these  eleven 
men  came  with  their  petitions  to  mingle  religious  questions  with 
them?  The  deputies  of  Zurich  alone  were  favourably  disposed  to  the 
gospel.  Canon  Xylotect,  afraid  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  vnfe, 
(he  had  married  into  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  countr)%)  had  re- 
fused, with  tears  of  regret,  to  repau-  to  Einsidlen  and  sign  the  ad- 
di-esses.    Canon  Kilchmeyer  had  shown  greater  com-age.    He,  too, 

1  Is  permaneas,  qui  es,  in  Christo  Jesu (Zw.  Ep.  p.  210.)  *  Boni  qui 

paiici  sunt,  commendant  libeUos  vestros  ;  alii  non  laudant  nee  vituperant  (Ibi«l.,  p. 
t'lO.)  3  Belli  furor  occupat  omnia.    (Ibid.)  4  Nihil  ob  id  apud  Heive- 

tJos  agendum  de  iis  rebus  qua>  Christi  gloviam  possunt  auger«.    (IbidO 
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had  eveiytliing  to  fear.  "  Condemnation  threatens  mc,"  he  \mtes 
to  Zuinglius,  on  the  loth  x\ugust ;  "  I  await  it  without  fear  .  .  ." 
As  he  was  writing  these  words,  an  officer  of  the  council  entered 
the  room,  and  cited  him  to  appear  next  day."  ^  "If  they  put 
me  in  ii-ons,"  said  he,  continuing  his  letter,  "  I  claim  yom-  help ; 
but  it  will  be  easier  to  transport  a  rock  from  our  Alps  than  to 
move  me  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
regard  which  was  deemed  due  to  his  family,  and  the  resolution 
which  they  had  taken  to  let  the  storm  fall  upon  Oswald,  saved  the 
canon. 

Bcrthold  Haller,  probably  because  he  vras  not  a  Swiss,  had  not 
signed  the  petitions.  But  full  of  courage,  he,  like  Zuinglius,  ex- 
pounded the  gospel  according  to  Matthew.  A  vast  crowd  filled 
the  cathcdi-al  of  Berne.  The  word  of  God  operated  more  power- 
fully on  the  people  than  Manuel's  dramas.  Ilaller  was  summoned 
to  the  Town  House ;  the  people  accompanied  then-  good-natured 
l^astor,  and  remained  around  the  spot.  The  council  was  divided. 
"  This  concerns  the  bishop,"  said  the  leading  men.  "  The  preacher 
must  be  handed  over  to  my  lord  of  Lausanne."  The  friends  of  Hal- 
ler trembled  at  these  words,  and  told  him  to  withdraw  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  people  flocked  round,  and  accompanied  him  to 
his  house,  where  a  great  number  of  bm-ghers  remained  in  arms  pre- 
pared to  make  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  in  defence  of  their  humble 
pastor.  The  bishop  and  council  were  overawed  by  this  energe- 
tic demonstration,  and  Haller  was  saved.  Haller  was  not  the 
only  combatant .  at  Berne.  Sebastian  Meyer  at  this  time  refuted 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  particular  the 
formidable  charge,  "  that  the  gospellers  teach  a  new  doctrine,  but  that 
the  old  doctrine  is  the  true."  "  To  be  wrong  for  two  thousand 
years,"  said  Meyer,  "  is  not  to  be  right  for  a  single  hour ;  other- 
wise the  heathen  ought  to  have  adhered  to  their  belief.  If  the 
most  ancient  doctrines  must  cany  the  day,  fifteen  hundred  years 
are  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  the  gospel  is  more  ancient 
than  the  ordinances  of  the  pope."  - 

At  this  period  the  magistrates  of  Friburg  intercepted  letters  ad- 
dressed to  HaUer  and  Meyer  by  a  canon  of  Fribm-g,  nraiied  John 
Hollard,  a  native  of  Orb.  They  imprisoned,  then  deposed,  and  at 
last  banished  him.  John  Vannius,  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral, 
shortly  after  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine ;  for  in  the  Christian 
warfare  one  soldier  no  sooner  falls  than  another  takes  his  place. 
*'  How  coidd  the  muddy  water  of  the  Tiber,"  said  Vannius,  "  sub- 

1  Tu  vei'o  audL    ILxa  duia  scribcrem,  irruit  pvaeco,  a  Senatoribus  missux  ...  (2w. 
Ep.  313.)  a  SimmL  Samml.  vi. 
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sist  beside  the  pure  water  which  Luther  has  clraANii  from  the  spring 
of  St.  Paul."  But  the  chorister's  mouth  was  also  closed.  i\I}'co- 
nius  An-ote  to  Zuinglius,  "  Scarcely  will  you  find  in  Switzerland 
men  more  averse  to  the  gospel  than  the  Friburghers."  ^ 

Lucerne  ought  to  have  been  stated  as  an  exception.  This  ]\[y- 
conius  knew,  lie  had  not  signed  the  famous  petitions,  but  his 
friends  had  if  he  had  not,  and  a  victim  was  rcquii-ed.  The  ancient; 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  began,  thanks  to  him,  to  shed  some 
light  in  Lucerne;  numbers  amved  from  different  quarters  to  attend 
the  learned  professor,  and  the  friends  of  peace  were  charmed  with 
sounds  sweeter  than  those  of  halberds,  SAvords,  and  cuirasses,  which 
alone  had  hitherto  resounded  in  tlic  warlike  city.  Oswald  had 
sacrificed  everything  for  his  country.  He  had  quitted  Zurich  and 
Zuinglius;  he  had  lost  his  health;  his  wife  was  pining  ;2  his  son  was 
in  childhood  ;  if  even  Lucerne  rejected  him  he  could  nowhere  hope 
for  an  asylum.  But  no  matter;  factions  have  no  pity,  and  the 
thing  which  ought  to  excite  their  compassion  stimulates  their  rage. 
Herbenstein,  burgomaster  of  Lucerne,  an  old  and  valiant  wai'rior 
who  had  gained  a  distinguished  name  in  the  wars  of  Suabia  and 
Burgundy,  followed  up  the  deposition  of  the  teacher,  and  wished 
to  banish,  from  the  canton,  with  himself,  his  Greek,  his  Latin,  ancf 
his  gospel.  He  succeeded.  On  coming  out  of  the  Council,  after  the 
sederunt  at  which  Myconius  had  been  deposed,  Herbenstein  met 
tlie  Zurich  deputy,  Berguer.  "We  are  sending  you  back  youi 
schoolmaster,"  said  he  to  him  u'onically,  "  get  a  good  lodgiiig  for 
him."  "  We  wont  let  him  sleep  in  the  open  air,"  ^  immediately 
replied  the  courageous  deputy.  But  Berguer  promised  mor('  than 
he  could  perform. 

The  news  given  by  the  burgomaster  were  but  too  true,  and.  were 
soon  intimated  to  the  unhappy  Myconius.  He  is  deposed  and 
banished,  and  the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge  is  that  of  being  a 
disciple  of  Luther.*  He  looks  all  around  but  nowhere  finds  a 
shelter.  He  sees  his  wife,  his  son,  and  himself,  all  three  feeble  and 
sickly,  exiled  from  their  country,  and  Switzerland,  all  around 
agitated  by  a  whMwind,  which  breaks  and  destroys  every  thing 
that  stands  in  its  way.  "  Here,"  said  he  then  to  Zuinglius,  "  is 
poor  i\Iyconius  banished  by  the  council  of  Lucerne.^  .  .  .  Whitiier 
shall  I  go  ?  I  know  not  .  .  .  Assailed  yourself  by  these  furious 
stoi-ms  how  could  you  shelter  me?  I  ciy  then  in  my  distress  to 
that  God  who  is  the  fii"st  in  whom  I  hope,  who  is  ever  bountiful,  ever 

^  Hoc  audio  vLx  alios  esse  per  ITelvetiam.  qui  pejus  vclint  sanas  doctrinre.  (Zw.  Ep. 
p.  220.)  2  Conjux  infirma.    (Ibid.  p.  192.)  3  Veniat!  efficiemus  enim  ne  dor- 

miendutu  sit  ei  sub  dio.  (Ibid.,  p.  216.)  Let  him  come,  we  wiU  see  to  it  that  he  do  notf 
sleep  in  the  open  air.  *  Xil  e.xprobranmt  r.isi  quod  sim  Lutheranus.    (Ibid.) 

6  ExpeUitur  ecce  miser  Myconius  a  Senatu  Lucernano.    (Ibid.,  p.  215.) 
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kind,  and  who  never  calls  upon  any  to  seek  lib  face  in  vain.  May 
Ho  supply  my  wants ! " 

Thus  spoke  Oswald,  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  wait  long  for  a 
word  of  consolation.  There  was  one  in  Switzerland  inured  to  the 
battles  of  the  faith.  Zuinglius  drew  near  to  his  friend,  and  comforting 
liim,  thus  expressed  himself,  "  The  blows  by  which  men  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  house  of  God  are  so  violent,  and  the  assaults  which 
they  make  upon  it  so  frequent  that  not  only  do  the  wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  it,  as  om-  Saviom-  predicted,  (Matt,  vii,  27,)  but  the  hail 
and  the  thunder.^  Had  I  not  perceived  the  Lord  guiding  the  ship 
I  should,  long  ere  now,  have  cast  the  helm  into  the  sea,  but  I  see 
liim  amid  the  tempest,  strengthening  the  tackling,  arranging  the 
yards,  stretching  the  saUs,  what  do  I  say?  commanding  the  very 
M'inds  .  .  .  Should  I  not  then  be  a  coward  unworthy  of  the  name 
■of  a  man  if  I  abandoned  my  post  and  fled  to  a  shameful  death? 
I  confide  entirely  in  his  sovereign  goodness.  Let  him  govern, 
transport,  hasten,  retard,  precipitate,  aiTcst,  break  clown,  let  him 
■even  plunge  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  abj^ss,  we  fear  nothing.^  We 
are  vessels  which  belong  to  him.  Pie  can  use  us  as  he  pleases,  for 
liouom-  or  disgrace."  After  words  thus  full  of  faith  Zuinglius 
continues.  ''  As  to  your  case  this  is  my  opinion.  Present  yourself 
before  the  council,  and  there  deliver  an  address  worthy  of  Christ 
and  of  yourself,  that  is  to  say,  proper  to  touch  and  not  to  UTitate 
men's  hearts.  Deny  that  you  are  a  disciple  of  Luther,  declare  that 
you  are  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  your  pupils  surround  you, 
and  let  them  speak,  and  if  all  this  does  not  succeed,  come  to  your 
friend,  come  to  Zuinglius,  and  consider  our  home  as  your  own 
fireside." 

Oswald,  strengthened  by  these  words,  followed  the  noble  counsel 
of  the  Reformer,  but  all  his  efforts  were  useless.  The  witness  to 
the  truth  behoved  to  quit  his  country.  His  enemies  in  Lu- 
cerne were  so  loud  against  him,  that  the  magistrates  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  give  him  an  asylum.  Broken-hearted  at  the  siglit 
of  so  much  enmity,  the  confessor  of  Jesus  Christ  exclaimed,  "  All 
that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  beg  from  door  to  door  to  sustain  my 
.miserable  life."  ^  Shortly  after,  the  friend  and  most  powerful  as- 
«istant  of  Zuinglius,  the  first  man  in  Switzerland  who  had  united 
literaiy  instruction  with  the  love  of  the  gospel,  the  reformer  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  at  a  later  period  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Helvetic 
■church,  was  obliged,  with  his  sicldy  wife  and  little  boy,  to  quit  this 
ungrateful  city,  where,  out  of  all  his  family,  the  only  one  who  had 

*  Neo  ventos  esse,  i:ec  imbres,  sed  grandiiies  ct  iulmina.    (Zw.  Ep.  p.  217.) 
3  llegat,  vehat,  festinet,  mancat,  acceleret,  nioretur,  mergut;  .  .  ,  Ibid.) 
^  Ostiatim  quserere  quod  edam.    (Ibid.,  p.  245.) 
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received  the  gospel  was  a  sister.  lie  crossed  its  ancient  bridges, 
and  bade  adieu  to  tliose  mountains  which  seem  to  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Lake  of  Waldstetten  up  to  the  clouds.  Canons  Xylo- 
tect  and  Ivilclimcyer,  the  only  friends  whom  the  E-efonnation  yet 
numbered  among  his  coimtiymen,  followed  shortly  after.  And,  at 
the  moment  when  this  poor  man,  with  two  feeble  companions, 
whose  existence  depended  on  him,  with  his  eye  turned  towards 
its  lake,  and  shedding  tears  for  his  deluded  countiy,  took  leave 
of  those  sublime  scenes  which  liad  surrounded  his  cradle,  the 
gospel  itself  took  leave  of  Lucerne,  and  Rome  reigns  in  it  to 
this  day. 

Shortly  after  the  Diet  itself,  which  was  assembled  at  Baden, 
^tung  by  the  petitions  of  Einsidlen,  (which,  being  printed,  pro- 
duced a  gi'eat  sensation,)  and  m-ged  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to 
strike  a  blow  at  innovjitions,  had  recourse  to  measures  of  per- 
secution, ordered  the  authorities  of  the  villages  to  bring  before  it  all 
priests  and  laymen  who  should  speak  against  the  foith,  seized,  in- 
its  impatience,  on  the  evangelist,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  at 
hand.  Urban  Weiss,  pastor  of  Fillspach,  who  had  been  previously 
released  on  caution,  made  him  be  brought  to  Constance,  and  then 
gave  him  up  to  the  bishop,  by  whom  he  %vas  long  kept  in  prison. 
*'  Thus,"  says  the  Chronicle  of  BuUinger,  "  the  persecution  of  tlie 
gospel  by  the  confederates  commenced,  and  that  at  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy,  who  have  at  all  times  delivered  Jesus  Christ  to  He- 
rod and  Pilate."  ^ 

Zuinglius  was  not  to  escape  his  sliare  of  trial.  Blows  to 
which  he  was  most  sensible  were  then  struck  at  him.  The  rumour 
of  his  doctrines  and  his  contests  had  passed  Santis,  penetrated  the 
Tockcnburg,  and  readied  the  heiglits  of  Wildhaus.  The  pastoral 
family  from  whom  the  Reformer  had  sprung  were  moved.  Of  tlie 
four  brothers  of  Zuinglius,  some  had  continued  peacefully  to 
occupy  themselves  with  tlieir  mountain  toils,  whilst  others,  to  the 
gi-eat  gfief  of  then-  brother,  had  quitted  their  flocks  and  served 
foreign  princes.  iVll  were  alarmed  at  the  news  which  rumour 
brought  as  far  as  their  chalets.  They  already  saw  then-  brother 
seized,  di-agged  perhaps  to  Constance  to  his  bishop,  and  a  pile 
erected  for  him  at  the  same  place  which  had  consumed  the  bodv 
of  John  IIuss.  These  proud  shepherds  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
being  called  the  brother  of  a  heretic.  They  wTOte  to  Ulric,  de- 
scribing their  sorrow  and  their  fears.  Zuinglius  replied,  "  So  long 
as  God  pennits,  I  will  perform  the  task  Avliich  he  has  entrusted  to 
me,  without  fearing  the  world  and  its  proud  t^^Tants.    I  know  the 

I  Uss  anstifUen  der  gcistlecten,  Die  zu  alVn  Zyten  Christum  rilato  und  Herodi  viir- 
•teUen.    (MS.) 
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worst  that  can  happen  to  me.  There  is  no  clanger,  no  misfortuuo 
which  I  have  not  long  carefully  weighed.  ISIy  own  strength  is 
mere  nothingness,  and  I  know  the  power  of  my  enemies,  but  I 
know  also  that  lean  do  everything  through  Christ  strengthening  me. 
Were  I  silent,  some  other  aould  ue  constrained  to  do  what  God 
now  does  by  me,  and  I  would  be  punished  by  God.  Cast  far  from 
you  all  your  anxiety,  my  dear  brothers.  If  I  have  a  fear,  it  is  that 
I  have  been  gentler  and  more  easily  persuaded  than  is  suitable  for 
this  age.^  What  shame,  you  say,  will  be  cast  on  all  our  family 
if  you  are  burnt,  or  put  to  death  in  some  other  way  I^  O,  dearly 
beloved  brethren!  the  gospel  derives  from  the  blood  of  Christ  this 
wondrous  natm'e,  that  the  most  violent  persecutions  far  from\ 
arresting,  only  hasten  its  progress.  Those  only  arc  true  sol- 
diers of  Christ  who  fear  not  to  bear  in  their  body  the  wounds  of 
their  Master.  All  my  labours  have  no  other  end  than  to  malvo 
men  know  the  treasures  of  happiness  which  Christ  has  acquired  for 
us,  in  order  that  all  may  flee  to  the  Father  through  the  death  of 
his  Son.  If  his  doctrine  oifends  you,  your  anger  cannot  stop  me., 
i^ou  are  my  brothers,  yes,  my  own  brothers,  the  sons  of  my  father, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  same  mother  ....  but  if  you  were  not  ray 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  in  the  work  of  faith,  my  grief  would  be  so 
extreme  that  nothing  could  equal  it.  Adieu.  I  will  never  cease 
to  be  your  true  brother,  provided  you  do  not  yourselves  cease  to 
be  the  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

The  confederates  seemed  to  rise  against  the  gospel  as  one  man. . 
The  petitions  of  Einsidlen  had  been  the  signal.  Zuinglius,  con- 
cemed  for  the  lot  of  his  dear  Myconius,  saw  in  this  misfortune  only 
the  beginning  of  calamity.  Enemies  in  Zurich :  enemies  abroad — 
a  man's  own  relatives  becoming  his  enemies, — a  furious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  monks  and  priests, — violent  measures  of  the  Diet 
and  the  councils, — rude,  perhaps  bloody,  assaults  on  the  part  of  the  ■ 
partisans  of  foreign  service, — the  highest  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the 
cradle  of  the  confederation,  sending  forth  phalanxes  of  invincible 
soldiers  to  save  Rome,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  annihilating  the  ■ 
growing  faith  of  the  sons  of  the  Keformation — such  was  the  pros- 
pect at  wliich  the  penetrating  mind  of  the  Reformer  shuddered 
when  he  beheld  it  in  the  distance.  What  a  prospect !  Was  not 
the  work,  scarcely  well  begun,  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  ? 
Zuinglius,  thoughtful  and  agitated,  spread  all  his  anguish  before 
his  God.     "  O  Jesus,"  said  he,  "  you  see  how  wicked  men  and 

1  Plus  enim  metuo  ne  forte  lenior,  mitiorque  fuerim.     De  semper  casta  Virgino 
}vlariu.     (Z\v.  Op.  i.  p.  1C4.)  2  gi  vel  igni  vel  alio  quodam  supplicii  genere 

tdllavis  e  medio,    (ibid,)  3  Frater  vester  germanus  nunquan  desinain,  9i .. 

modo  vos  fnitres  Christi  esse  perrexeritis.    (Ibid.,  p.  107.) 
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blasphemers  stun  the  ears  of  tliy  people  with  their  cries.'^  Thou 
knowest  that  from  my  infancy  I  have  hated  disputes,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  myself  thou  hast  ceased  not  to  urge  me  on  to  the  combat 
.  .  .  Wherefore,  I  confidently  call  upon  thee,  as  thou  hast  begun 
so  to  finish.  If  in  any  thing  I  have  built  up  improperly,  beat  it 
down  with  thy  mighty  hand.  If  I  have  laid  some  other  foundation 
beside  thine  let  thy  powerful  arm  overthrow  it.^  O  most  belov- 
ed vine,  of  which  the  Father  is  the  vine-di*esser,  and  of  which  we 
are  the  branches,  forsake  not  thy  ofisping.^  For  thou  hast  pro- 
mised to  be  with  us,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! " 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1522,  that  Ulrich  Zuinglius,  the 
RefoiTuer  of  Switzerland,  when  he  saw  violent  storms  descending 
from  the  mountains  on  the  frail  bark  of  faith,  thus  expressed  the 
troubles  and  hopes  of  his  soul  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 

1  Vides  enim.pUssime  Jesu,  aureseorum  septas  esse  nequissirais  susurronibus,  sy- 
<:ophantis,  lucrionibua  .  .  .  (Zw.  Op.  ui,p.  74.)  For  thou  seest,  0  most  beloved  Jesu» 
liow  these  ears  are  beset  with  whisperers,  sycophants,  and  lovers  of  lucre. 

2  Si  fundamentum  aliud  pneter  te  jecero,  demoliaris.  (Ibid.)  »  0  suavis- 
fiiina  vitis,  cujus  vinitor,  Pater,  palmites  vero  nos  sunius  ;  stationcm  tuam  ne  deseras. 

'(Ibid.) 
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